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PREFACE. 



In the following pages I have endeavoured 
to render the study of the rules, which have 
been framed on the campaigns of the great 
masters of the art of war, easy and interesting 
not only to the young soldier, but also to the 
general reader. 

A perfect knowledge of the principles which 
it is the object of this book to explain, and of 
their correct application in theory^ may easily 
be acquired by any person of average intellect. 
Their correct application in practice belongs 
to a great commander alone. 

AU instruction in the details of the different 
branches of the military art, should be based 
on those principles, and be subordinate to 
them ; they afford a sure test by which to 
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judge of every military operation great and 
small, from the attack or defence of a house 
to the attack or defence of a fortress, — from 
the posting of an outpost to the placing of an 
army in position ; and the details will be more 
interesting, and a knowledge of them will con- 
sequently be more easily acquired, when they 
can be referred intelligently to general rules^ 
which have been previously fixed in the 
mind. 

The branches of fortification and surveying, 
as taught in our military schools, are, it must 
be remembered, only the took of the military 
art ; and an officer may have an intimate ac- 
quaintance with these branches, without 
rising at all above the mechanical part of 
them, or learning intelligently how they 
should be applied. 

To avoid constant references, I state here 
that the first four chapters are compiled from 
the writings of Napoleon, Frederick, the 
Archduke Charles, and Jomini, and from the 
only classical militaiy history in our language, 
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Napier's " Peninsular War." In those chapters 
there can, obviously, be nothing new except 
the method of arrangement. That method 
was partly suggested by Yates's valuable 
" Treatise on Strategy." 

The chapter on Manoeuvres is one which 
will, I trust, be found useful. Whether the 
subject has been well treated in that chapter 
or not, something of the sort is much wanted. 

If I have been occasionally rather minute 
in explanation, it has been owing to the 
desire to smooth as much as possible the 
path of the learner; and the error, if one 
there be, is a fault on the right side. 

B. M. C, Sandhurst, 
Aug. 31, 1856. 



Since the above was writterf, the new 
system of dep6t battalions has been organised 
and promulgated. That system appears to 
be admirably calculated, if properly adminis- 
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tered, and rigorously supervised (of which 
the appointment of an energetic Inspector- 
General gives a good guarantee), to strike at 
the root of some of the evils which have 
hitherto prevailed in our army, particularly 
with reference to the habits of the very young 
officers. It will moreover afford the means of 
establishing an uniform system of practical 
and theoretical military instruction. 

Oct. 29. 1856. 
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THEORY OF WAR. 



INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

" Every purpose is established by coansel ; and with good 
advice make war." — I^ovxbbs, xx. 18. 

The Peace which has just been concluded may not 
be of long continuance.* The war has doubtless 
had the effect of conyincing most officers of the ad- 
vantage of devoting the leisure time of peace to 

* This was written immediately after the conclusion of the 
Bussian war. 

It is easy to read by the light of the past, and to condemn 
the errors committed by successive ministers in the hasty and 
imwise reduction of many thousands of trained sold,iers at the 
end of a great war ; but when the necessity is removed the 
lesson always is, and always will be, forgotten. It js vun to 
expect it will ever be otherwise unqer a Representative Go- 
vernment, and we must take the evil with the good. Wisdom 
lies with the few, but the power of the purse with the many, 
who will never consent to tax themselves to provide against an 
evil which is only probable, not present. 

But if the Minister had resisted the reductions forced upon 
him at the end of the Eussian war, on what high ground he 
would now stand, and bow much increased would be his power 
for good for the future t 
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acquiring that knowledge of the theory of their pro- 
fession which liaa to be praeticallj applied in war ', 
without which the conduct of military operations at 
the outbreak of hostilities is likely to he a succession 
of blunders, dearly to be paid for by much valuable 
life and treasure. 

In this introductory chapter it \yi\l be sought to 
touch generally on the details of the Art of War, 
without being too minute; and to point out some 
of the most important objects to which the attention 
of a general in command of an army must be un- 
ceasingly directed in order to carry on that art with 
Buccess. 

The science of war has been divided into the two 
branches of Strategy and Tactics ; and though no 
very cogent reason exists for such separation, the 
objects as well as the principles of both being iden- 
tical, such distinction having been made^ it is better 
to preserve It. 

The arbitrary distinction which has been made by 
military writers is that. Strategy relates to the move- 
ments of an army on the theatre of war, when not 
in actual presence or eyesight of an enemy, however 
great or email the distance which separates them ; 
while Tactics relates exclusively to the movements 
of an army when in tlie actual presence or eyesight 
of an enemy. 

The following definition applies e<xuaUy to both. 



STRATEGY AND TACTICS. 3 

Strategy and Tactics are the art of placing in a 
certain position at a certain time (meaning the right 
position at the right time), a body of troops infight- 
ing order superior to that body which your enemy 
can there oppose to you. 

The terms of the definition may be modified to 
suit the circumstances of different armies, but the 
principal remains the same. For example, of two 
armies a and b, on the theatre of war, A numbers 
20,000 men, while b numbers 40,000. Yet a may, 
on account of its composition and general condition 
as regards discipline, exercise, &c., be fully equal to 
B in effective force though so inferior in number. 

Such being the case, the problem would be solved, 
supposing the 20,000 men of a to fall upon 30,000 
of B, after b had been diminished to that extent. 

In the same manner the spirit of the problem will 
be observed, where a general at the head of a much 
inferior force to that of the enemy on the theatre of 
war, supposing him to have received orders to cover 
a certain frontier or protect a district or town, 
throws himself in the enemy's path with every dis- 
posable man of his own army, while the enemy has 
brought to bear on the same point only a fraction of 
his force, albeit that fraction may be numerically the 
stronger. 

The most brilliant example of this in history, 
ancient or modem, b found in the manoeuvres by 

B 2 
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which Napoleon in 1814 kept several armies at baj, 
and covered Paris for bo long a time ; dealing blows 
first to one adversary then to another ; blows felt 
alinoat before they were seen^ in so quick a eticeession 
and at such a distance from each other, that his 
army appeared j like Sir Boyle Roche's bird, to be 
gifted with obliquity. 

But the problem, so simply stated in the definition, 
requires for its practical solution those great qua- 
lities of brain and nerve, the happy and rare com- 
bination of which in the eamc person constitutes 
their possessor a great commander. 

Let U3 analyze the terms of the problem, and see 
what they imply a little at large. 

The skilful handling of troops in presence of an 
enemy so as to ensure the superiority in an encounter, 
though Indispcnaabiy necessary, and the most pro- 
minent and showy quality in a commander, is one of 
comparatively infrequent exerciee. The superficial 
observer reads that an army was placed in order of 
battle at a certain place on a certain day, and that it 
beat the enemy. He thinks it very glorious, and 
looks on the victorious general as a great com- 
mander. But he looks only on the surface; he 
ioes not consider how the army was placed in that 
position ; what deep thought, sagacious providence, 
accurate combinations of movement it required to 
place the amxj in the right pOBilion at the right 
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time; failing in which the genius of a Caesar, 
Napoleon, and Wellington combined (as regards 
merely the direction of a battle), would be useless. 
The qualities of a great commander in preparing his 
troops for battle, as compared with those displayed in 
directing them in battle, are called forth and exer- 
cised in the ratio of twenty to one. Armies have 
twenty days' marching, countermarching, bivouack- 
ing, &c., to one of fighting at the least. 

Peeparation roB Battle. 

The preparation of an army for battle, or the ope- 
ration of placing it in fighting order in the right po- 
sition at the right time, may be divided into two 
heads. 

Ist. The army has to be preserved for the day of 
battle; and, 

2nd. The army has to be forwarded to the place of 
battle. 

Preservation of the Army, 

The preservation of an army comprises all pertain- 
ing to hospitals, clothing, food, shelter, as well as 
everything that can conduce to the health and com- 
fort of the men. 

In this work the medical, commissariat, and trans- 
port departments co-operate, as well as the general 
staff of the army. These are presided over by inde- 
pendent heads, who take their orders direct from the 

B % 
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commander of the army, or from the chief of the 
etaff, where such exists ; and who are reaponaible to 
the general commanding for the eflScient performance 
of the duties of their respective branches, 

The harmonious action of the above-named depart- 
menta will depend very much on the personal 
character of the general comraanding, who will not 
(if he be fit to command) permit the existence of 
jealousy or absurd punctilio between departments to 
stand in the way of the public service. If he find 
his tools do not work well, he will throw them 
away and try others until he is suited to his mind. 

A break down in any one of the above-named 
branohea would paralyze the whole army. 

A few details respecting the different departments 
aboTe mentioned may be interesting, and useful as 
affording means for a short comparison between 
our system and that of our allies the French. 



Medical Department 

The medical department is presided over by the 
principal medical officer (or for the sake of brevity, 
the P. M. O.) ; all the medical officers of the force 
are under his command. Under his control, also, 
are the following two departments of supply ; viz. 
that of the apothecary-general for medicines, and 
that of the purveyor-general for medical comforts^ 
These last include wine, brandy, porter, arrow-root, 
BOgo, &c, beds and blankets for the sick, hospital 
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marquees and tents, as well as stretchers for the 
wounded, a certain number of which are supplied to 
each regiment. The medical organization of the 
British army is regimental, as distinguished from 
that of the French, which is diyisionaL Each regi- 
ment has one surgeon and two assistant-surgeons be- 
lon^g to it. The supply of medicines for each 
regiment in the field is carried by a mule in two 
hospital panniers. The medical service of each di- 
vision is presided over by the senior medical officer 
of the division, who may be styled the divisional 
P. M. O. A supply of medicines and comforts accom- 
panies each division under control of its P. M. O., 
who distributes them to the different regiments on 
the requisition of their respective suigeons. These 
divisional stores are replenished when required by 
order of the army P. M. O., fr^m the general 
stores of the apothecary and purveyor-general, on the 
requisition of the divisional P. M. O. The P. M. O. 
is responsible that the general stores of the apothe- 
cary and purveyor-general, as well as the divisional 
and regimental stores, are constantly and adequately 
provided. The general stores are hb immediate and 
particular charge; the others he must frequently 
and minutely inspect. During the late war, inter- 
mediate depots of medicines and comforts were formed 
at Scutari, from which the army stores were furnished 
on the requisition of the P. M. O. 
B 4 
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The velilclea in use for carrying eick and wouEded 
are: — Ist, mule-chairs and litters; 2iidi ambulaoce 
waggona; 3rd, Irish cars. 

The mule chairs and litters, or " cacolets," though 
the motion of the animal causes intense suffering to 
the wounded, are necessary for euch ground as wag- 
gons cannot go over. 

The ambulance waggons, which hold four lying on 
shelves in two tiers, and four sitting, are heavy, un- 
wieldy, and require six horees : they should be made 
lighter with better epringa. 

The Irtah cars are long cars with seats back to 
back and a well between ; they carry six sitting and 
one lying in the well, seven in all. They are light 
and good, and require only four horses. 

The transport required by the medical service in 
the field is as follows ; — 

Jrlgh Car. Mal«l. 

For each regiment of infantry - 1 4 

Ditto, to carry chairs and litters 12 

In addition, each division requirea, 

For reserve stores and eoaiforts - 1 6 

Medicines _ . . . j g 

Also for stores — Spring carta - 2 4 

Also general medical reserve Rtorea * 10 GO 

Ditto spring carts - - - 2 4 
Cavalry and Artillery in proportion. 

* The amount of general reserve s tores here given wob for 
an army of 30jOOO, Thia item would of course vary with the 
ttrengtU of tho force. 
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The F. M. 0£Scer is responsible to the commander 
of the army for the thorough efficiency of his 
department in every respect ; of this he must satisfy 
himself by personal and minute inspection. 

Commissariat. 

The commissariat is charged with the whole of the 
feeding of the army — men and beasts — as well as 
with the supply of fuel when it cannot be procured 
on the spot by the men themselves. 

During the Russian war the rations issued to the 
troops consisted of 1^ lb. of meat, 1 Ik. of bread, besides 
portions of tea, sugar, rum and rice, per man daily. 

A Crimean ox supplies about 200 rations at l^lb. ; 
a sheep about 30 rations. At this estimate to feed 
an army of 30,000 men for one day, 150 oxen or 
1000 sheep would be required. During the summer 
of 1855 the English army in the Crimea numbered 
30,000 men, and it was supplied with fresh meat 
four times a week. Thus the weekly supply of 
animals for the feeding of the army amounted to 
about 600 oxen or to 4000 sheep. 

The amount of land transport required by the 
commissariat to be constantly employed in the carriage 
of provisions and forage for feeding the army, 30,000 
strong, when stationary before Sebastopol, was as 
follows : — 60 bread waggons of 4 horses each to 
carry 2000 fb.; 178 carts, of 2 horses, 600 ib.; total 
yehides being 238, and 596 horses. 
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Supposing the same army to take the field and 
make an advance into the interior of the cowxtvjj the 
estimate of land tranaport required was — 60 bread 
waggons, of 4 horses ; 509 cartsj of 2 horses, and 
9193 pack animals; making a total of 569 vehiclee, 
and 10,451 horses or mules. 

When freeh meat ifl not to be had, salt pork or 
beef ia issued: this would increase the carriage on 
a march, aa the fresh meat carries itself, but the 
pork barrels require tranaport. Under these circum- 
Btancesj as a general nilej, the troops would have to 
mate it out on bread or biscuit. 

At the head of this department ia the commigsary- 
general. To each division ia attached an assistant 
commissary-general, with one or more subordinates. 
A Gommis^riat depot is formed with each division 
where the cattle are penned — provisions and forage 
stored — a guard ia furnished by the division. 

In the Crimea the commissariat was charged with 
the custody of the following stores, vl^. great coats, 
blanketa, tents, boots^ and a supply of entrenching 
took for regiment a, which were distributed on the 
order of the quarter-master- general. 

It had agenta at the different ports of the Black 
Sea and in the Bosphorus for the purchase of cattle, 
forage, &c ; and a certain number of transports were 
placed at the sole disposal of the commissary -general 
for their conveyance. 
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OtBttBtct JJcptrtwitiMlU 

From the <Kdiiaiioe Etoies in Great Btitain are 
SDj^ilied all tiie aims> anmnmition, great ooats» 
l^nkets, tents, boots, &c.; in dHVt, all the wtaieriel 
oi tbe anny, inda£D^ gans> pontoon truns, entraifcb- 
ing tools, &C. In the fidd, howeTcar, tihe anns and 
anunnnition alone ranain in chaige of the ordnance 
store keeper, who issues tiiem on the orders of the 
atffutoHt-ffaieraL The pontoon trains and mass of 
the entrondiing tools are given over to the ei^neor 
department; the gons, didr canri^es^ sho^ shdl, 
and diaiges, &e, to the artillery. 

Details of the land and sea tnuaSpturt and staff 
serrioes will be found in another place. 

The SoMiers not to be overworked. 

But supposing the physical wants of the anny to 
be amply supplied^ there b another care which aflfects 
its preservation, as important as any, — with which 
a commander should constantly occupy himself, and 
in which he will oblige his officers, high and low, to co- 
operate with him, — viz. to avoid ooenoorkmg his men. 

It may be necessary for a short period to overtask 
the physical strength of the men for very important 
objects whose attiunment appears immediate, but this 
must not be continued or the army will be destroyed; 
and although the certain attuument of the object 



may compensate sacli a sacrifice, yet, where any 
doubt exists, the greater probability is that a general 
who so acts will lose both his object and hb army.* 

All useless fatigue must be spared the soldiers. 
They should ncTer be kept under arms longer tbaa 
is really necessary. At the end of a long day*a 
match, the sooner the men are dismiseed and engaged 
in lighting their fires and cooking their meals, the 
better. If an enemy is in the neighbourhood, delay 
until the advanced plcc[uet3 and sentries are posted is 
unavoidable ; but not a moment's extra delay should 
be occaeioned by uncertainty as to the positiou to be 
taken up. The general should decide on this before 
the arrival of the army ; and the staff oflBcers should 
have clear instructions to guide its different divlsionB 
by the shortest line to the ground they are re- 
fipectively to occupy. Useless marching and counter- 
marching must be avoided. If the soldiers are in the 
habit of seeing orders given and afterwards reversed, 
which ent^l unnecessary fatigue on them, and betray 
indecision of mind in the giver of the orders, they 
lose confidence in their commander and are liable to 
become discontented. 

The importance of cleanliness need not be enlai^ed 
upon in its relation to the health of the troops. This, 



* See, in illaitraiion of this, the note to Ma^im 9, at Ute end 
of Chapter ill., on the siege of SebostopoL 
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as well as all sanitary r^alations^ and the choice 
(wherever it may be possible) of a healthy site for a 
camp, — although peculiarly within the province of 
the medical department, — should receive no less at- 
tention from the general and his officers than each of 
the other points with which the preservation of the 
army is connected. 

Movement of an Army. 

2. The army has to be forwarded to the place of 
battle. 

The operation of forwarding an army includes its 
"Preservation" as above; and in addition, every- 
thing pertaining to transport^ combinaUions of move- 
menti equipment^ ifc. 

The supply of the necessary animals, vehicles, and 
drivers for an army is in itself a great operation. 
This service was until lately part of the duties of 
the commissariat — it is now performed by the land 
transport department, which is presided over by a 
colonel on the staff with the title of director-general. 

The estimated number of animals required to 
enable our army in the Crimea of 30,000 men 
to take the field with efficiency was upwards of 
20,000. 
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Detail 


^^H 


Each regiment of cavalry, estimated at 6 


troops ^^B 


of 75 nicnj requires la tke £.eM — ^^H 

Pack EdUlH. V 

^^ For carriage of tents (1 mule to 3 tents) ~ 15 1 
^^k Portable forge _ . i J 


^^H ft HospiUl pannier 
^^F „ Veterinary surgeon patmiera 
[ For carriage of camp kottles, entrenching 
^^^L tools, picket posts, breast- 
^^V linesj buGkets, Bcc. 


1 

15 


^^^ ^ Waterbaga ... 
^^B ft Pay-master and quarter- 


1 


^^H roaster 


4 


Also for hospital marquee, 1 cart and 2 horses. 
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EmIi infantry regiment of 8 companiea requires 

Pack tniilei. 

For tents, 3 mules per company - - 24 
„ WaterbagB . _ . _ . 4 
„ Flospitnl panniers _ - - - 1 
„ Armourer's forge and tools - - 1 


„ Entrenching tools - - - 
„ Plsiymaster, store and staff serjeanta 


■ J 
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Abo for hospital marquee, 1 cart and 2 horses. 


1 


^^B Engineer transport. 


I 


W In the Crimea there were eight companies of J 
f Sappers. They required ^^1 
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For stationery, books, instruments, &e., 1 cart and 1 male 
to each company - 8 draft mules, 8 light carts. 

Staff officers' effects - 8 „ 8 „ 

Hospital supplies 1 to 
each company - - 8 pack mules. 

Tents, waterbags, &c., 3 
to each company - 24i „ 

48 mules. 16 carts. 

The engineer field equipment train belongs to the 
engineer department^ and carries the engineer tools 
and stores. 

The pontoon train is also in charge of the en- 
gineers. 

Infantry Reserve Ammunition. 

This is divided into the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd reserves > 
the 1st reserve is carried by the artillery ; the 2nd 
and 3rd reserves by the land transport. The service 
b thus calculated : 1000 rounds infantry ammunition 
weigh 100 lbs. ; the average load of a mule is 200 lbs. ; 
each mule can, therefore, carry 2000 rounds. A six- 
horse waggon carries 16 cwt. or about 16,000 rounds. 

The 2nd reserve, consisting of 150 rounds per man, 
is carried partly by mules, partly in waggons. 

The 3rd reserve, at a convenient distance in rear 
of the 2nd, is conveyed in waggons. 

The Artillery Transport. 

The artillery transport is independent of the land 
transport corps except as regards the hospitals and 
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ambuknce, For the service of the field artillery in 
the Crimea a train was formed at Woolwich for the 
conveyance of the field artillery and infantry reserve 
ammunition aa follows: — 

For field artillery reserve 257 horses. 39 waggons. 
Infantry - - 475 „ 72 „ 

Companiee of foot artillery "vvere attached to this 
train. The infantry reserve is only the 1st reserve 
as above stated, which must be carried close in rear 
of the troops ; but if the army had advanced, mules 
wonld have been required for the purpose of carrying 
the ammunition over broken ground to the men, 
perhaps engaged with the enemy, where waggons 
could not go. 

Land Transport. * 
The organization of the Zand Transport is di- 
visional ; each division of the army has a division of 
the land transport attached to it. Its intended 
strength was 173 European and 400 native drivers, 
in all 573* The average number of men in a 
division of the EogUah army is 5,000. It will be 
seen hereafter that with a division of the French 
army of lOjOOO men, the number of men employed 
in the field train or land transport duties are only 
300. 



Now called the "MilitBry Train," organised in battoUcms. 
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Sea Transport. 

In the Crimea the army was entirely dependent 
on supplies brought by sea ; at the head of this de« 
partment was an admiral superintendent, who had the 
control of all the transports in the eastern waters. 

At each principal port there was a naval officer as 
** captain of the port." The duties of a captain of 
the port are to superintend all embarkations and 
disembarkations in concert with a quartermaster- 
general's officer, who is the mouthpiece of the 
commander of the army ; to regulate the anchorage 
of the different vessels in the harbour ; to keep the 
commander-in-chief acquainted by a daily return of 
the number and capacity of vessels which may have 
arrived or departed during the preceding twenty-four 
hours. 

If an expedition by sea be determined on, the 
captain of the port must furnish information at a 
moment's notice of the number, names, and capacity 
of the ships he proposes to allot for the conveyance of 
a given number of men, horses, guns, provisions, and 
medical stores, together with the order in which they 
will load (in a small harbour like Balaklava, this 
is very essential); and the quartermaster-general 
having made his distribution according to the in- 
formation supplied, the captain of the port, in con- 
junction with the officer of the quartermaster- 
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general's Jeparttnent who euperintcnds the embarka- 
tion, must carry out that distribution to the letter. 

In Guch a service everything depends on the degree 
of cordiality and accord which exists between the 
naval and military authorities- 

Combinations of Movement, 
Corabioations of movement may be said to 
embrace everything above mentioned, and in ad- 
dition, every poeaible military detail which has not 
been mentioned^ except such as relate to actual 
collision with the enemy. 

The March. 

Ijarge armies can seldom march by the flame route' 
(although instances have occurred, particularly dur- 
ing the Ruaaian campaign of 1812, when two vast 
armies, Kuseian and French, were marching on the 
iame road, the one retreating the other pursuing). 

The different corps must in general march by 
different routes. If retreating, their march may be 
convergent or divergent according to circumstances ; 
but in advancing towards an enemy, the march of 
the several divisions or corps of an army must 
always be convergent, and their concentration 
effected at a safe distance from the enemy. Ac- 
curacy in this respect is vitally important j the fate 
of a battle, of a campaign, even of a dynasty, have 
often depended on the euccessful and accurate con- 
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centration of scattered bodies of an army ; and it 
should be impressed on all officers in command of 
detached bodies, that whatever may be the difficulty 
of obeying- orders for a rendezvous, nothing but the 
well-ascertained impossibility of executing them will 
be received as an excuse for non-fulfilment. 
. The conception of, and orders for, such combina- 
tions emanate from the general, and call for the 
highest qualities of a commander; but for their 
accurate fulfilment he must very much depend on 
his subordinates, and most particularly on the general 
staff of the army. 

The whole of a general's combinations may be 
frustrated and his army exposed to defeat by the 
want of clear comprehension by a staff officer of the 
orders of which he is to be the medium of conveyance 
to the different columns; or the same danger will 
arise from a loose system of marching, resulting from 
want of proper discipline and organisation. Suppose, 
for instance, that a regiment meeting with an ob- 
stacle in its march along a road, improperly breaks 
into file to avoid it. Now *'it is proved that the 
defiling of one battalion t>n the march, even if done 
with as much promptitude as is practicable on such 
occasions, will cause a delay of ten minutes; one 
such obstacle therefore, if not passed without de- 
filing, would delay a brigade half an hour." * 

* See ** Standing Orders of the Light Division," p. 14. 
cl 
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If, then> improper looseness of marcbing in passing 
one obstacle cause so much lose of time, and, as a 
consequence, extra fatiguej to the men of one bri- 
gade ; the delay occasioned by many obstacles to a 
body of troops composed of many brigades might 
seriously imperil tbe safety of an army. Slowness of 
marching, when estimated for in the calculations of 
the general, is a great drawback to the effective force 
of an army ; but slowness of marching, when not 
estimated for, may be fatal. Such columns as keep 
their time at the point of concentration may be 
beaten by an enterprising enemy before the loggnrds 
come up, who in their turn on arriving are beaten m 
detail. 

In this view any distance an army may have to 
traverse should be calculated, not in miles, but in 
the number of marches ; and in order to estimate 
that number correctly, the general must have accu' 
rate information of the state of each road by which 
his army is to advance. I^or this information he 
must depend on the oflQcers of his staff; or, should 
the enemy's patrols be pushed too far and be too 
vigilant to admit of those officers making personal 
reconnaissances within tbe sphere of the enemy's 
action, then on the beat information possible to be 
obtained from country people or spies j using great 
caution in winnowing the true from the false In their 
reports. 
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The Training to March. 

The raie at which an army ig in the habit of 
maj'ching without overfatiguej depends on the bodily 
health and strength of the men com poking it, and not 
only on those qualities, but also most particularly on 
the degree in which their powers of marching have 
been exercised and increased by constant practice 
or " training." Napoleon eaid that if two armies 
were equal in all thingg. except numbera and rates 
of marchings their relative Yalues would be found, 
not by comparing their numbers, but by comparing 
the products of their numbers and rates. Thus it 
was his opinion that an array of lOjOOO men which 
could average twenty milea a day, would produce as 
great an effect on the succese of a campaign^ as one 
of 20,000 which marched only ten miles a day. 

This being undoubtedly true, ought we not to give 
more attention to the subject, and to endeavour by 
all means to develop the powers of the soldier in 
this respect? Our recruits join just at that age 
which b most favouiuble for training the body to the 
endurance of fatigue without the risk of injury. 
Why, with the example of the Duke of Wellington's 
eplendid light division before our eyes, should we be 
aatisfied with anything which falls short of that 
standard? That division was organised and trained 
originally under Sir John Moore. 
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At A rcaiitt of their system, look at tLe march to 
Tiilrtvi''ra. Najuer related how they crossed the field 
of httttlu til compnot order and iB^raediately took 
ehiM'ge i'^( ihc ivutjH»*t<3j alter hftving marched eixty-two 
uinoa in twontvsix hours (leAving only seventeen 
strnjigh'n'* l»el»iiid) in the hot season ; — each man car- 
tying iipwitnltf of fifty jxjutids* weighl; which weight 
mi»y bo hi'*t ajH'**''*'^^''**^'^^ ^7 considering it oa that of 
n )O.HHl-*iicd (xirtuiaiiteaut well packed* 

"Hutso waro indeed ** soldiers," ihey were trained 
io iKmtC pur|>o«tc. ^Viiy tshould not we emulate them ? 
Th</ vvere lucu of the satne stuflT as our soldleia of 
tOHlny. Wo have uot dogenemted in courage or 
jiliiok certiiinly. imd not in thcwa and sinewa; and 
mnnUIy tlunv nowl ho no he^sitntion in asserting our 
■U)>erii>rtty> All our soldiers who are in Itealth 
mIiouKI be in constant *' training ** in the eporting 
veiiso of tliO wordf though not of course over severe. 



freight carried by Soldkr.. 

Tho tquSpment of the soldier is closely connected 
with his powers of marching with reference to the 
weight ho cnrries. That weight must be reduced to 
a minimum, regard being had to perfect efficiencj. 
Tho greater the reduction of all unneoeesarj weight 
in arms, accoutrements, and general equtpment, the 
greater the margin left for the carrii^e of hia pro- 
fidons by the soldier. The French eoldier in heavy 
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marching order, with his piece of ahri tent and his 
provisions, carries about sixty-eight pounds ; but he 
is a marching animal, which the English soldier, from 
want of training, is not. — On the Kertch expedition, 
in the eleven miles' march from the landing place to 
Yenikale, our men fell out by sections — the French 
did the same; ours, however, from fatigue, — the 
French to pillage ; and the same little men with 
their big loads were soon to be seen going to the 
front at a run, with the voluntary addition to their 
burdens of poultry, baskets, and even in some in- 
stances looking glasses or pictures. 

The French soldier frequently carries eight days' 
rations — ours seldom more than three: with a 
large army what an important difference in the 
amount of transport required by the two I and how 
many operations become possible in the one case 
which are not so in the other ! But in laying down 
rules for amues of different nations the characteristics 
and habits of the men composing them must not be 
lost sight of. The sort of food the French can work 
upon for eight days would not probably suit the 
English. 

The French soldier is kept in constant training, 
but he is overweighted, and the machine soon wears 
out: his officers say that at thirty-two he is completely 
" tt»i," but there is plenty more of the raw material. 
With us, on the contrary, the raw material is not 
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pkntiful; and when worked up into the trained 
soldier, it is tho most expensive aa well as the most 
valuable article of the description in tlie world. Our 
policy then is to huaband what we have got, and not 
to overtask the strength of our men ; but there is a 
medium; and with a weight of fifty-aix pounds, if 
properly trained to march, they ought certainly to 
accomplbh as mnch aa the French with sixty-eight 
pounds without suffering from the habit. 

The equipment of an army includes its being pro- 
vided with pontoon trains to bridge rivers, and en- 
trenching tools to clear roada or to throw up works for 
the purpose of strengthening a position or post, and its 
possession of a siege train to reduce fortified towns. 

Secrecy. 
Secrecy is a main condition of success in the 
execution of a military plan. The greatest captains 
have made a practice of keeping their designs atrictly 
to themselves until the very moment of execution. 
Marlborough was conspicuous for his reserve in this 
respect ; and as examples of secrecy, as well aa of his 
wonderful genius in the employment of moral as dis- 
tinguished from physical agents, his great march to 
the Danube in 1704 previous to Blenheim ; and the 
manoeuvres by which he deceived Villars and forced 
the formidable lines constructed by that marshal to 
cover the French frontier In 1711 are recommended 
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to the careful attention of the student. Both of 
the above operationa are models of strategy, mani- 
festing in the highest degree all the quatitieB of a 
great captain. 

At the present time, when every camp swarms 
with "Special Correspondenta," whose particular 
business it is to worm out the plans of the ge- 
neral to furnish pabulum for the insatiable maw 
of curiosity at home, secrecy ia more than ever 
neceaaary. 

Treatment of Inhabitants, 

Another object of attention closely connected 
with the wellbeing of an array in marching through 
a neutral or hostile or even friendHy country, ia the 
treatment of the inhabitants^, who will either be 
friendly or hostile according to the behaviour of 
the army. If the men are allowed to rob and to 
pillage, the inhabitants will remove with all they 
can carry away beyond reach, and after the pro- 
ceeds of a few days' robbery ahaU be expended, 
difiScuky will be found in getting supplies. It ia the 
duty of every officer by all the means in his power 
to prevent anything approaching to iil-treatment 
of the country people. It is the habit of an EngUah 
army to pay for what it consumes even in an enemy's 
country ; and it ia true policy. The contrary prac- 
tice prevails among the French. On the expedition 
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to Kertch the iohabitaTits soon learned to distinguish 
betvreen the twoj and the French were obliged to 
come to the markets establiahed at the EDgHeh 
camp to purchase supplies^ for the inhabitants would 
not go near them. 

The worda ** in fighting order ** Bignify, moreover, 
the care and preservation of arms^ accoutrements^ 
and ammunition^ and the necessary measures to 
insure a sufficient supply of the latter being always 
at hand to replenish the men's pouchea when, re- 
quired. 

■ Everything above stated, besides many other con- 

siderations^ must enter into the problem a general 
has to solve as given above ; and it ia not enough 
that his orders should be well-conceived and fitted 
to attain their object. He must be provided with 
an executive on whom he can thoroughly rely to 
carry out those orders in the most complete and 
expeditious manner. 

The Stapp. 
The chief of the staff ia the head of that exe- 
cutive ; and under him, the Adjutant- and Quarter- 
master-General are the heads of its two branches 
or departments. 

Chief of the Staff. 

The chief of the ataflf superintends and dh'ects 
all the branches of the eervice, and is responsible 
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for the thorough efficiency of the whole mechanism 
of the army. 

Adjutant- General. 

The duties of the Adjutant-General relate to ge- 
neral discipline. He regulates the daily duties of 
the force, and at a siege details the working 
parties on the requisition of the Commanding En- 
gineer. He orders the distribution of arms and 
ammunition, whose custodi/, however, in store is 
entrusted to the Ordnance department. 

Quartermaster-General. 

The Quartermaster-General has very varied and 
arduous duties. All the details of the movement 
of troops by land or sea, as well as all connected 
with camp or quarters, come under his superin- 
tendence. 

His officers are charged with the duty of tho- 
roughly exploring the country in which the army 
is operating; of placing and maintaining in good 
repair all the roads by which it may advance or 
retire ; of reporting on the best spots for crossing 
rivers and for the construction of tStes-de-pont ; 
as well as on the existence of fords, which they 
must mark out, if to be used ; of making themselves 
acquainted with the climate of the country and its 
effects on the state of the roads, water in the rivers. 
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(&c. Tbey should know wherever m the neighbour^ 
hood of their line of inarch it may be possible to 
laj hands on horsesj, carta, boatSji provisions, foragej 
Sec, and to what extent. They precede the army 
in all its marches^ take up billets in towns, or mark 
out the ground for eacampment ; and as such 
camping-ground muat be likewise the roost fa- 
vourable poaition for battle when an enemy is in 
the neighbourhood J it is seen how much depends 
on the military knowledge, quickness of eye, and 
activity of these officers. In shorty the general 
makes use of them m eyes and ears, and he musi 
be able entirely to depend on the accuracy and 
completeness of the information it ia their business 
to supply. 

For performing efficiently the duties of a staff- 
officer, common senae and good judgment, com- 
bined with great mental and bodily activity, are 
the principal requisites. 

But the greatest natural genius for war in the 
world, if placed suddenly at the head of the quarter- 
maater-generars staff of an army, would be utterly 
ftt a loss and nearly as helpless as an infant, 
unless previous study of the science of war and 
practical acquaintance with its working details had 
taught him on what points to bring his genius to 
bear. 

The above naturally suggests an inquiry into 
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the sort of education which it is desirable for offi- 
cers in general, and for the staff in particular, to 
have, before entering on their active duties, so as 
to enable them to perform those duties in the manner 
most beneficial to the country. 

Education of Officees. 

Every great military power has organised the 
education of its officers into an institution of the 
state. Even America, which has no standing army 
worth mention, has the wisdom to provide a scien- 
tific professional education for all her officers, and 
by her establishment at West Point to give such 
an education to numbers of her citizens, as (though 
not ostensibly in the army) would catise them to 
be found excellent trained officers in case of need. 
In England alone the professional education of 
officers previous to joining the army is purely 
voluntary. 

Now it will be conceded on all hands that the 
young soldier must receive a sound professional and 
practical triuning, either before or after he enters the 
ranks of the army. 

Is it likely that he wiU receive such a trtuning 
after ioining his regiment? It is to be feared not, 
though the very much to be commended system of 
large camps will oblige him to learn more of the 
mechanical part than heretofore. As a general rule 
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the officers of the British army are ignorant of the 
higher tietails of their profesaion. They have 
never been taught or encouraged to think on such 
subjects. 

Physically the moat active and fearless race in the 
world, they find a vent for their exuberant animal 
energy in field sporta, in the proaecution of which 
they voluntarily undergo an amount of fatigue that 
would knock up an Irish "nawy." Confinement 
and study are irksome to them. The youngster, on 
joinings finda himself thrown into a set of extremely 
agreeable good fellows much older than himself, the 
force of whoee example on all minds but those of a 
very strong etimp is almost irresistible ; and he 
enters with all hh heart on a life which appears, at 
first Bight, so " particularly jolly." To combat this 
evil, examinations for promotion were instituted ; but 
these are an admitted failure. There has also been 
some talk of appointing officers as instructors at dif- 
ferent stations ; but this would be ineffectual, except 
as an nid to previous training and an inducement to 
further study, for the attendance would of course 
be voluntary ; in regiments as now constituted you 
have to deal with men whose habits are formed, and 
the " vis inertiet " of an habitually idle life is hard 
to overcome. 

What we want is that our young officers should 
have military ideas and military training. It is 
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of little importance to the State that the man who 
leads his re^ment bravely should be a good classical 
scholar or general historian ; but it is of importance 
that he should be versed in military history, that he 
should be able to direct his men in strengthening a 
post by field-works, that he should have a good eye 
for ground, and that he should be able to speak 
other languages than his own ; because such attain- 
ments add immensely to his value as an officer. 

It is vain to expect that, as a general rule, young 
men entering the army at the age of seventeen or 
eighteen shall be hon&fide educated up to the point 
required by many advocates of general education. 
A fondness for reading and thirst after knowledge 
are generally, by a blessed Providence, found to ac- 
company a sickly constitution and weak body in the 
young ; but the nature of the healthy and vigorous 
is to dislike those pursuits which keep them shut up 
in schoolrooms from the sunshine and activity it is 
their instinct to adore. Thus it is found that the 
bodily peculiarities which conduce most to mental 
culture are those which unfit their possessor for a 
life of activity and endurance, while the bodily 
qualities which are invaluable in a soldier are anta- 
gonistic to abstruse study.* 

* Not necessarily so, however ; and this is a popular error 
which should be opposed. It is the habit with a certain class 
to consider that no man is good for much who has not mathe- 
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There are doubtless many exceptions ; but this ie 
the general rule, and it is vain to expect to alter it. 

Let, then, the State leave the general education of 
the officer on the same voluntary footing whereon it 
stood until the last few years ; but let it insure hia 
having BOrae military training by taking that training 
into its own hands. This might be effected by obliging 
all ofHcers before appointment to pnss six or eight 
jnonthg at a central military school, where they ehould 
receive practical instruction in field fortification, sur- 
veying, out-post duty, reconnoitring, Sec, all baaed, 
however, on a good elementary teaching of the theory 
of the art of war, commonly called " Strategy and 
Tactics." 

It should be required that the ileve^ at the time of 
his coming under the charge of the State, should bring 
with him such an amount and such description of 
knowledge as will enable him to profit to the utmost 
by the practical training to which so short a time 
must necessarily be allotted : let the raw material be 
left to private enterprise to work up to any point of 
fitnesa the State may prescribe before taking it in 
.ihand to model it into the more perfect form it is dea- 
tined to assume. It will be found that the prepai'a- 
tory education will embrace a fair amount of general 
knowledge. 

nmtical talent { bat anather large class goes aa far in the other 
extreme, and is indintsd to look on nn officer with suspicion 
because he is a aiathematiciimt aqiI for that reason abne. 
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As regards the Staff of the army there are nume- 
rous advocates for a highly scientific education as a 
necessary qualification. This may be carried too far. 
Let it be scientific to a certain extent as regards pro- 
fessional subjects; but let not higher mathematical 
attainments (for example) be required than are ca- 
pable of practical application to military duties. 

Many men who are first-rate o£Scers have not that 
peculiar structure of the brain which favours mathe- 
matical excellence. A certain organisation of the 
nervous system is quite as essential to the formation 
of a good officer as that of the brain. Without the 
firsts the possessor of the greatest intellect would 
doubtless, become, if he chose, an admirable General 
in his closet ; he might be an excellent war minister ; 
he would never make a General in the field, or be 
worth his pay as a soldier of any rank. 

If it be desirable, as doubtless it is, that we should 
have oEBcers capable from their scientific attainments 
of conducting delicate geodetical observations, let us 
follow the example of the French and have a separate 
topographical branch of the Stafi", composed of scien- 
tific men. 

There are brilliant exceptions; but it will befoimd, 
as a general rule, that the minds of such officers 
partake more of the abstract than the practical, and 
that they would be more usefully employed in con- 
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ducting those obwjrvatione than in ranging a divi- 
sion in order of battle. Their gifts are different. 

But although common sensCj coolnCBSj a quick 
eye, good nerve and judgment, a good seat on a 
horae, and activity of mind and body are qualities 
indispensable to the formation of a good Staff o6Scer 
(and they are not far to ieek among English gentle- 
men) ; their possession would be of little value at 
a pinch in a military point of viewj without habits 
of reflection on military subjects and practical 
acquaintance with the working details of the pro- 
fession. 

The object of all military education, then, will be 
best secured by the judiciona combination of theory 
and practice. 

French Si/stem. 

In the French array all the departments which 
have been above mentioned are centralbed into twoj 
ifh. — 

Adjutant- Gen era I, 1 AH comprised in the Siat 

Quartermaater-General, V ^^'^J°''t which is a distinct 
Military Secretary. J corps. 

Medical, 
Commiis^ariat^ 
Land Transport, 

S"o officer 19 eligible for the corps d'Etat Major who 
has not passed through the Staff school, after which 
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he serves for two years with both infantry and 
cavalry.* He is then of the Etat Major perma- 
nently, which knows no distinction of departments. 
It should be remarked, however, that there is a special 
topographical department attached to the headquar- 
ters of an army for the purpose of making maps. 
The General-in-Chief of an array has his general Staff, 
consisting of a Chef d'Etat Major, who controls all 
the departments of the army ; and a certfun number 
of subordinates holding specific rank in the corps 
d'Etat Major. In like manner a General of division 
has his divisional Staff, composed of a Chef d'Etat 
Major and subordinates. The Generals of artillery 
and engineers are similarly provided. 

It is evident that business must be simplified by 
this unity of the staff. In the English army if a 
soldier has to be equipped his arms and ammuni- 
tion are obtained from the Ordnance, but not until 
an order for their issue has been procured from 
the Adjutant- General ; his great coat, blanket, and 
boots must be applied for to the Commissariat, 
but the order in this case for the issue must come 
from the Quartermaster General. 

The head of the Intendance is responsible for the 
due provisioning of the army, for the efi&cient supply 

* The artillery and engineers have special schools ; and the 
staff officers of those services «re artillery and engineer officers 
who do not belong to the corps d'Etat Major. 

P2 
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of surgeons, medicinesj and comforts for the sick, as 
well as for the whole of the transport. 

Each division of 10,000 men has its own branch 
of the Intendance, which accompaoiea it everywhere. 
This branch is composed of infirmiers or hospital at- 
tendantSj bakers, butchers, and field train or trans- 
port. These non-comhatanta number 450 men, of 
whom 300 belong to the field train, the other three 
claeses roaking up the total. The number^ 300, en- 
gaged in the field-train 6ervic© must appear small, 
Beeing they have to carry proyiaians, medical stores, 
ambulance, &c., for 10,000 men; but the French 
soldier carries hia own tent, and rarely less than six 
days' provisions, which lightens the transport ma- 
terially.* 

There is no regimental hospital system properly 
90 called : the medical officers are all under the In- 
tendance, and are what we should call Staff surgeons. 
A surgeon and assistant-surgeon are attached to 
each regiment in the field j but they treat none but 
the slightest cases, or such as absolutely demand 
im.mediate remedies. The sick and wounded are 
sent to the divisional hospitals which are under the 
immediate charge of the Comptabh, whose peculiar 
business it is to maintain an ample supply of every- 
thing that can be recjuired* 



" These are the numljerB kept up in time of peace; when in 
the field some addition ia made to the number of iioii-coiii> 
bataals attach^ to each divisioii. 
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The amalgamation of so many branches in the 
French army, under one head, secures greater unity 
as well as promptitude of action than can obtain 
with us, with our multiplication of independent de- 
partments, the heads of which are sometimes jea- 
lous of their dignity and more intent on exacting 
a rigid etiquette in the manner of addressing them, 
than eager to forward the public service. 

This digression over, we will now suppose that the 
difficulties of the march have been successfully 
surmounted, and that the di£ferent columns have 
effected their concentration in the neighbourhood of 
the enemy, who is now to be approached, and beaten 
if possible. 

Outpost Dutt/. 

The safety of an army in an enemy's country 
materially depends on the manner in which the out- 
post duty is performed. The outposts, picquets, and 
advanced sentries are the watch-dogs of the army, 
whose peculiar business is, to detect and give 
timely warning of the approach of an enemy ; as 
well as every circumstance which may appear to 
threaten its safety. An officer in command of an 
outpost should invariably act as if the safety of the 
whole army depended on his individual vigilance, 
and he should impress the same feeling of responsi- 
bility on the mind of every one of his sentries, 
p 3 
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The advanced guard of a column of march Berves 
the same purpose for that colunm aa the outposts 
serve for an army in position. 

Choice of a Position. 

The next coneideration is the choice of the position 
in which the army ia to fight ; it doea not fall 
within the limits of this chapter to enter minutelj 
into the circumetances which must determine such a 
choice, A few general remarks muat here suffice. 
If a General advances to attack an enemy, the nature 
of the position be takes up must be regulated by 
that in which he finds his enemy posted^ and it is 
probable he will have to attack at a disadvantage as 
relatea to ground \ should he consider the enemy too 
etrongly posted to be eaccesafully assailed, he must 
manoeuvre to turn his flanks or to wile his opponent 
from his vantage ground, and he naust look out for 
an opportunity to attack him while making a change 
in fais dispositions; but he must be careful, in hia 
eagerness to bring on a battle, that he does not ex- 
pose hia line of retreat which is also hia line of sup- 
ply ; in other words, he must always take care that 
the position of hia army covers his line of operations. 

In general terms a position may be aaid to cover 
euch line * when the troops which occupy it can reach 



* The saniB definition applies to any place or pointi 
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any given point on that line in a shorter time 
than the hostile army requires to reach the same 
point. In this respect an invading army always 
operates at a disadvantage. For the defending force 
being in its own country can generally retire in 
several different directions, or it has several lines of 
retreat ; while the invader usually has but the line 
by which he has advanced; he dares not operate much 
to one side or the other of that line, for in so doing 
he would expose it to the enemy, who might thus in- 
terpose between the invading army and its point of 
safety, or, in other words, might thus intercept its 
communications ; to regain which the invader must 
either fight a battle in a position where defeat would 
be ruin, or he must make a long detour by forced 
marches, having thus lost his time and discouraged 
his soldiers. 

The Attack. 

The General having placed his force in a proper 
position, has now to attack. 

Drill 

The basis of all excellence in bringing an army into 
action is drill, No man can be a General without 
being perfectly master of the art of handling his 
troops of all arms. 

All movements within reach of an enemy must be 
made in that particular manner which will enable the 

D 4 
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line of battle to be formed with the least possible 
delay. Much may depend on the formation in whict 
the General decides on attacking any particular 
point, and it is obvious that hia troops must be ca- 
pable, from being thoroughly drilled and exercised, 
of carrying out his dispositions quickly and accu- 
rately. Unquestionably of two armies equal in all 
other respeeta and equally handled by their com- 
mandere, that one must win which can manoeuvre 
with the greatest rapidity and precision. For instance, 
at a critical point and moment the loss of a battle 
might be caused by brigades, advancing to attack in 
line, crowding in and overlapping one another, thus 
causing serious confusion and diminution of front j 
while, on the other hand, the involuntary divergence 
of the same brigades would leave gaps in the line 
which a skilful enemy would not be slow to avail 
himself of. 

It le not supposed that in the smoke and turmoil 
of a battle movements can be esecuted with quite the 
same regularity as at a review, but a closer approxi- 
mation will be made to that desirable object, the 
better the officers and men are drilled. Yet in giving 
all due importance to the art of moving troops, 
it muet be remembered that, although no one can be 
a General without possessing that art in a high 
degree, it is only one of the many tools with which 
he must work, and that a man may be a perfect drill 
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in the literal meaning of the term, without having an 
idea heyond the mechanical part of it. 

Frederick the Great paid more attention to mere 
parade drill than any modem Greneral, and he un- 
doubtedly owed many of his great victories, as well 
as on several occasions his escape from serious disaster, 
to the superiority of his troops in this particular over 
those it was his fortune to encoimter. Had the 
armies opposed to him been equally well drilled with 
lus own, though he must always have deserved the 
name of a great General, he would hardly have left 
the reputation of a successful one. 

Skill in using Weapons. 

The skill possessed by the soldiers of all arms in 
^e use of their particular weapons is evidently 
another vital ingredient of success. This also depends 
on exercise. The modern improvement in small 
arms renders it probable that the fire of the infantry 
will in future form the most important element in the 
decision of a battle. Until lately the small-arm 
practice of our army has been a farce. The improve- 
ment which has taken place is due to the late com- 
mander-in-chief. Lord Hardinge. His school of 
musketry is admirable, and there is little doubt that 
its good effects would have been very apparent had the 
^ar lasted another year. It has been said that our 
mini! rifles did great execution at Inkerman ; but 
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if Tve compare the number of rounds expended by ua 
in that battle with the number of men hurt on the 
Bide of the enemy, we may then judge what results 
would be achieved if we gave our soldiers such a 
training as should insure the third only of their shots 
taking effect. 

The just combination of the three arras, infantry, 
cavalryj and artilleryj ia a problem of high tactics 
which will be considered hereafter ; on the solution of 
which the fate of a battle must hinge. 

It may be remarked, however, that the force of 
cavalry is in general imperfectly understood. 

Cavalry. 

The moral force of infantry against cavalry is in- 
finitely greater than the phyaical. The charges exe- 
cuted by cavalry at reviewa up to the faces of squares 
to receive a volley which is the signal of " threes 
about," is an iujurioua practice. The horaes soon 
learn they are not intended to ^o in. 

Instead of this, it would be far better that the ca- 
valry were exercised in charging a square of dummiee 
and in riding over them. 

But no formation of infantry can resist the shock 
of horaes ridJen, as English dragoons do ride, in 
earnest. Who that has read of the light cavalry 
brigade at Balaklava^ but beUevea implicitly that 
that splendid chivalry would have swept away 
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any infantry formation as foam before the hurricane. 
Many saddles would have been emptied doubtless, 
as many were ; but the survivors would have got in, 
— as the survivors did, — and there would then have 
been short work of the infantry. 

Moral Considerations, 

The foregoing presents a short and imperfect con- 
sideration of the material agents which a General 
employs in war. The moral agents have not 
been touched upon ; they exist in the mind of the 
great commander. The most urgent are, knowledge 
of human nature and skill in influencing men 
through their fears, passions, interests, or habits. 
They cannot be better described than in the follow- 
ing words of Napoleon, which will also form a fitting 
termination to this chapter : — 

** Achilles was the son of a goddess and a mortaL 
It is the emblem of the Genius of War. The divine 
part of the art is all that which is derived from moral 
considerations of the character, talent, and interest of 
your adversary; of the opinion and spirit of the 
soldier, who is strong and victorious, or feeble 
and vanquished, according as he believes himself 
to be either ; the earthly part consists in the arms, 
entrenchments, positions, orders of battle, everything 
in short which relates to the combination of material 
engines." 
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DEFINITIOl^a 



The " Theatre of War" is the whole area of 
country in any part of which the hostile armies can 
come into collision with one another. 

The " Base of Operations " of an army is the 
point, line, or district from which it starte, and 
from which all Ita reinforcements and euppliea pro- 
ceed when it ia committed in a campaign. It may 
be a Bingle town ; it may be a frontier line of any 
length ; or a line of aea-coast, if the army pos- 
eesB the command of the eea; or it may be a 
district of country having breadth as well aa length. 
Whatever be its nature, it must be auch that the 
army retreating upon it in case of disaster shall, on 
reaehing it, find auccour and safety. 

The tactical and strategical baae of an army is the 
eiamc. Defeated in a battle, it must retire in some 
diredtion ; and it ia plain that the only safe retreat 
is that which leads direct to its base, For if the 
victorious n-rmy should interpoac between the de- 
feated array and its baae, the reinforcements and 
supplies of the latter would be cut off, and the pro- 
bability would be the entire dtaorganlsation and 
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dispersion of the defeated army, — a probabiltiy 
to be guarded against with the most anxious care. 

It is certainly quite possible that an army which 
has been cut off from its base may fight a victorious 
battle, its face towards its natural point of retreat, 
with an enemy who, although he has interposed 
between the army and its base, may still have his 
own line of retreat secured. But in such a case 
the army fights a battle for existence whose loss 
would be total ruin, while the enemy fights in com- 
parative safety. 

The ** Line of OperaHon " of an army is the line 
by which it advances from its base into the theatre 
of war. It must not be supposed to signify one 
road only ; it embraces every road by which the 
fractions of the army march. A large force may 
thus include a considerable breadth of country in 
the march of its columns. When all the marching 
fractions are in communication with each other, the 
army's line of march is called a " single line of ope- 
ration." But if the fractions of an army marching 
towards the same point are unable to communicate 
with each other, either by reason of distance -or of 
any natural obstacle, the army then has us many 
lines of operation as there are separated fractions. 

The " Communications " of an army, as the name 
implies, are the lines by which it communicates with 
its base from any point to which it has advanced 
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in the theatre of war, — nlong which its remforce- 
ments and supplies must pass to reach the army, 
and by which it must retreat in case of diaaster; 
and the definition appliea equally, whether the army 
occupies an extended strategical front, or is united 
on a field of battle. 

In general the conamunicatioos are along the line 
by which it haa advanced^ or along its line of ope- 
rations, but not always. This will be made clear 
hereafter. 

'* Interior Lines of Operation^' are the lines by 
which a force, of whatever size, marchea to unite 
at any given point, provided those lines are shorter 
than any by which an enemy can unite an equal 
force at the eamc point. 

From this it follows that lines are exterior or 
interior solely with reference to those of an enemy. 
Without the presence of an enemy on the theatre 
of war, no lines however circuitous would be 
exterior ; none however direct interior. 

The terms of the definition are subject to modifi- 
cation from the relative circumatances ef the armies. 
For instance, if a General in command of an inferior 
force to that of an enemy haa been able to unite 
his whole force at a given pointy while hia enemy haa 
there been able to unite only a fraction of his force, 
that General has moved on interior lines, notwith- 
etanding that hia united force may be numerically 
weaker than the fraction of the enemy. 
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The accompanying diagram illustrating the sim- 
plest case that can arise, may serve to £x the meaning. 




A is an army occupying the position a, in the centre 
of a circle, of which 6', i', h^, is part of the cir- 
cumference. B is an army whose fractions are at 
b^, b\ b\ Suppose the radius of the circle, and 
the distances b^ ft', b^ 6', to be all equal. Now, if 
A marches against b's centre fraction P, no advan- 
tage is gained, as the two extreme fractions of b 
can arrive at P as soon as A ; and both armies are 
united at P at the same time. But if A marches 
from a on either A* or i', a will arrive at either 
of these points united in a time in which b is able 
to unite only two of its fractions at the same point. 
A has then moved on ** interior lines." 

It is not the mere distance in miles which an 
army must march which decides the question of 
exterior or interior lines ; it is the number of days' 
marches represented by that distance, which must 
be calculated on the data explained in the intro- 
ductory chapter. 

This definition applies equally to the movements 
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of armies on a field of battle. The first are called 
" interior strategical lines," the last *' interior 
tactical lines." 

An army ig said " to cover a certain line or dis- 
trict,''^ when it is able to reach every point in either 
in a shorter time than an enemy requires to reach 
the same point. In thia case the army covers or 
protects the line or district directly. Two armies, 
A and B, are at a and b respectively ; c , the middle 
point between them. A evidently covers directly 
every point in the line c tf, and in rear of it, from 
the attacks of B ; A likewise protects directly every 
point in rear of the line ef, becanae the distance of 



Bnch point from a will be leas than from b. For 
distance substitute the number of marchea repre- 
sented by that distance, calculated on proper data, 
and the illustration applies to any configuration of 
country. But a will also protect indirectly any 
pointa, X, x'i whose distance from b is greater than 
that of a from £, provided b's line of retreat neces- 
sarily passes through 6, — because in tliis case if B 
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moved to z, a being nearer to b than x to b, a could 
cut off B from his line of retreat. 

Example. — The Austrians and Fiedmontese, in 
1796, showed themselves ignorant of the manner of 
indirectly protecting their territories. After the 
battle of Millesimo where Napoleon defeated their 
united armies, the Fiedraontese retreated in one di> 
rection to Mondovi to cover Turin ; the Austrians 
in another to Acqui to cover Milan. They would 
have effected both these objects if both armies had 
been united at either of the above two places. 



Milan 
Turin 




UiBetimo 



Had they been united at Mondovi, they would have 
covered Turin directly and Milan indirectly. Na- 
poleon could not have reached Turin without first 
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defeating their united army, and he dared not 
have marched on Milan leaving a superior army 
dose to his line of communication, viz. the route 
to Savona. If the armies had been united at Acqui, 
the reverse reasoning holds good. As it was, he 
beat them in detail with an army very inferior to 
their united force. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE PBINCIFLES OF WAB. 

The whole science of war may be briefly defined 
as the art of placing in the right position, at the 
right Idme, a mass of troops greater than your enemy 
can there oppose to you. 

The leading principle in war, then, is — to use 
words slightly different — 

Principle No. 1. To place masses of your army 
in contact toith fractions of your enemy. 

There are two secondary principles. 

Principle No. 2 teaches the particular maimer in 
which the leading principle is to be applied so as to 
inflict the greatest possible amount of injury on your 
enemy : it Is as follows : — 

To operate as much as possible on the communica- 
tions of your enemy toithout exposing your own. 

Principle No. 3 points out the mechanical manner 
of operating so as to apply Principles 1 and 2, and 
b ; — To operate always on interior lines. 

Every true maxim in war can be deduced from 
the above given principles — it being of course 
understood that they are to be reversed in speaking 

E 2 
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of the operations of the enemy ; or, in other words, 
that an enemy ia to be prevented from applying 
them at your expense. As thus, care must be 
taken, lat, to prevent the enemy from bringing the 
raaaa of hie force in contact with fractions of your 
army, or large fractions in contact with small ones ; 
2n(3, to prevent the enemy from operating on your 
communications without exposing his own; 3rdj to 
prevent his moving on interior lines. 

These three principles supply an infallible test by 
which to jndge of every military plan ; for no com- 
bination can be well conceived, no maxim founded 
in truths which is at variance with them. 



I*lan of Campaign. 

In framing a plan of campaign a general niust 
take into consideration the following elements : — 

1, The political situation of the belligerents ; 

2, The configuration of the theatre of war ; 

3, The (liBtribution of the hostile forces j 

4, The relative value of those forces. 
Ab regards No. 1, It may easily be conceivetl 

that political circumstances may hold out an in- 
ducement to a certain mode of operation which in 
a purely military view ia not the moat advanta- 
geous. 

Ktample. — -In 1756 Frederick the Great threat- 
ened by a powerful coalition of which Austria was 
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the hearty and whose extent he gueaa^ although he 
did not absolutely know, toot the field against 
Austria, the only important member of the con- 
federacy which was prepared for war. 

Frederick's hereditary dominions consisted of the 
Electorate of Brandeoburgh. He had lately ac- 
quired Silesia by coo quest. A glance at the map 
will show that Sasoay, whose Elector favoured 
Austria and possessed an army of about 18,000 men, 
divides Brandenburgh on the south from the Aus- 
trian province of Bohemia, and that Silesia dtvldea 
it on the south-e^t from the Austrian provinces of 
Bohemia and Moravia. 

AU military eonsiderations seem to have combiued 
to tempt Frederick to march upon Vienna^ the heart 
of his adversary's power, through Moravia, and thus 
to end the war by one great stroke. 

Frederick had 100,000 men; the Austrians only 
half that number, of whom 30,000 were in Bohemia, 
while 20,000 were in Moravia blocking the road to 
Vienna. 

By assembling bis whole force at ^eiase in Silesia 
Frederick would have threatened both provioces ; and 
if, as was probable, his attitude at that place pre- 
vented the junction of the two Auati'ian armies 
in either province, he could have marched sud- 
denly on the 20,000 men in Moravia, and have 
overwhelmed them before they could be joined by 

as 
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the Bohemian force : thus applying Principlea 1 
and 3. 

It Doaj be argued in reply. Why could not the 

AuBtriana have left open the road to Vienna and 
have united their whole force in the north-eaat 
comer of Bohemia in readiness to act against 
Frederick's conimiinications aa soon as he had com- 
mitted himself in his advance on Vienna, — a ei- 
milar course to that which has already been pre- 
scribed for the adoption of the Auetrians and 
Piedmontese to arrest Napoleon's advance in 1796? 
But the cases are widely different. Napoleon's 
army was inferior ^ Frederick's greatly superior. 
The possession of Milan or Turin by Napoleon 
would not have terminated the war, and he would 
have had a superior army on his direct and only line 
of retreat, intercepting his supplies and reinforce- 
ments from FrancCi 

At Neisae Frederick was only twelve days' march 
from Vienna. Arrived therei he would in the sup- 
posed case have found no force to oppose him, unless 
it was one hastily assembled, unorganised and ill-dis- 
ciplined. He would probably tinve dictated a peace 
at the gates of that capital ; and it woulJ have little 
concerned him that an army of 50,000 Auatriane lay 
on his liomeward route. 

These were the apparent military advantages of 
a bold march on Vienna. It may be thought 
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tliat political considerations equally prescribed that 
course. But Frederick thought otherwise. He 
feared to leave far on his right rear and close to his 
hereditary estates a hostile Saxon army which, al- 
though small, might become the nucleus of one more 
powerful. 

If he failed in hh enterprise from any one of the 
numberless chances of war. Saxony uncon^'^ered 
would remain an Austrian ally ; on the other hand 
Saxony conquered would become a Pruissian bul- 
wark against in^adion from Bohemia ; her popu< 
lation would recruit his armies^ her revenues 
would swell his military chest, her resources would 
aid in the formation of hia magazines ; — all of which 
really resulted from the invasion of Saxony which 
be determined on in accordance with the above con- 
siderations. 

As regards No. 2, the configuration of the theatre 
of war will prescribe boldness or prudence according 
as it presents facilities for the greater or leas applica- 
i tion of the principles of war* 

The nature and course of the boundary lines must 
determine the choice of the base of operations ; and 
the nature and course of the great natural features 
(such as mountainsj rivere, &c,) which intersect the 
theatre, as well as the distribution of hoatUe for- 
tresses and the nature and direction of the principal 
roads, must all be taken into account in selecting the 

E 4 
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part of tbe base from which the ** line of operations " 
may start with the greatest advantage. 

Por inatance, let the figure abed represent the 
theatre of war : 

If a bf formed by your own frontier, be the only 
boundary line in your poaaeBeion, the choice of a base 



is limited to some part of a &, and your line of ope- 
rations must start from some point in your selected 
base. But if d c be likewise in your poseeaaionj 
being either formed by your own frontier or that of 
an ally, you may choose any part of « i or of & c, or 
a part of both, aa your base ; and your line of opera- 
tions may set out from any port of your selected 
base you may consider the most advantageous. 

Let ua Buppoee that e fh, the course of a great 
river, or of a range of mountains intersecting the 
theatre of war, and that your object is to act againat 
eomc point o. 

Supposing other circumstances to be not unfavour- 
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able, it will clearly be your interest to select as your 
baae the part of b c between J" and c, and to start 
your line of operations from aome point, ^ (tbe nearer 
to ft the better), a& by doing 80 you not only turn 
tbe obstacle ef, which would, have presented a barrier 
to your progress had you operated from any point 
between a and S or between b and f, but you can 
employ that obstacle as a protection to one flank of 
your ariiiy while marching from ff towards your 
object, o. 

No. 3. The distribution of the hostile forces. 
It may be that your enemy's forces are too much 
disseminated, and do not mutually support each 
other. 

If your army is united, you will in this case have 
an opportunity of applying Principles 1 and 3 at his 
espense. By operating on the interior lines which 
the distribution of your adversary aflPords you, you 
may march against one of hia separated fractions with 
your whole force, and after destroying it, proceed to 
the nest, and so on ; you will thus defeat them in 
detail by bringing the masa of your army in contact 
with fiuccesaive fractions of your enemy, Principle 
3 indicatea that the hostile fraction which you should 
first attack is that on one of the flanks, since it will 
take the enemy double the time to concentrate his 
whole force on either flank, that would be required to 
effect his concentration on the centre. 
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As an example of this may be cited tke plan of 
campaign drawn up in 1793 by Carnotj when, mi- 
nister of war to tbe French republic, for execution 
by the French armies. A powerful coalition threat- 
eued France with invasion at seven different points, 
extending from Strasbourg on the French right, to 
Dunkirk on the left- When Carnot aaaumed the 
direction of affairs he found the French force frit- 
tered away into eight small armies, eeven of which 
were opposed to the several superior armies of the 
coalition^ while the eighth formed a reserve. Thus 
the French were inferior at every point of contact 
Carnot soon changed this state of affairs. He em- 
ployed the army of reserve in reinforcing the French 
corps on the extreme left opposite to Dunkirk. These 
two, united, attacked and defeated the hostile army 
at that place, passed on to the right and, united with 
the next French force in that direction, defeated the 
next hostile fraction, and so on to the extreme right, 
where the last army of the coalition was driven from 
the neighbourhood of Strasbourg. Thus Principles 
1 and 3 were applied. 

It may be that the distribution of the enemy's 
force, in conjunction with the configuration of the 
theatre of war, will present an opportunity of apply- 
ing Principle 2 at his expense. 

Suppose the theatre of war to be an oblong, ab cd^ 
of which the two sides a b and £ c are in your pos- 
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session, being formed either by your own frontiers or 
by those of a friendly power. If a is the position of 




a hostile army which has advanced from the base c d 
with the design of invading your frontier a b, you may 
apply Principle 2 by entering the theatre of war at e 
and operating against a's line of retreat. But this 
subject will be fully considered in a subsequent 
chapter. 

No. 4. The relative value of the hostile armies. 

1st. With respect to numbers. 

If their real effective force were represented by 
their numbers, this 4th consideration would be very 
simple; but actually the following items enter 
in general far more into the determination of the 
effective force of an army than the mere numbers : — 

2nd. Organisation and disdpline. 

Are the troops opposed to you veterans or raw 
levies ? Are they well or ill ofiScered ? Are they of 
one race, or composed of men of different races 
fighting for a dominant people whom they detest ? 
Can they manoeuvre with rapidity and precbion? 
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With a veterati army opposed to young troops [ with 
an anny well oflScered opposed to one ill officered ; 
with an army of one race and feeling opposed to 
one of diflFerent races as above ; with an army which 
mancEuvres well and quickly opposed to one which 
can do neither ; act boldly, endeavour to force your 
enemy to a general action, which may be decisive, 
as soon aa possible. 

Reverse the conditions, and it is your interest 
to avoid a decisive battle ; to gala time to discipline 
and drill yonr men; to engage in partial contests 
where the chances are very great in your favour, 
to give your soldiers confidence. If forced to fight 
let it be in a position naturally strong, and increase 
its strength in every possible way artificially; and 
above all take care that your line of retreat k 
easy and openj and have your plan of retreat per- 
fectly matured in your own mind. 

3rd. The spirit of the soldiers, arising from former 
defeats or victories. 

Napoleon understood probably better than any 
modern commander how to avail himself of the eu- 
thuaiasm with which his victories inspired hia soldiers, 
as well as of the discouragement they occasioned to hia 
enemies, A fine example of this is afforded by his 
resolution to draw out his forces into the plain at 
Areola to attack the Austrian army on the third day, 
after the previous two days* hard fighting. Napoleon 
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judged that the spirit of the Austrians must have 
been seriously depressed by their continued repulse 
during those two first days by an army of only 
half their numbers ; and he was induced by that con- 
sideration, combined with that of the actual physical 
loss sustained by his enemies, to adopt the bold and 
apparently hazardous resolution of attacking them 
in the open country. 

4th. Rapidity of marching. 

The importance of rapid marching has been suf- 
ficiently dilated on in the Introductory Chapter. 
It may here merely be remarked that one army may 
be moving on ** interior lines " with respect to another 
solely by reason of its moving more quickly, although 
every other element, such as distance and obstacles, 
may be in favour of that other. 

5 th. The character and skill of the commander. 

The following remarks of Napoleon will illus- 
trate this better than the most elaborate treatise : — 

** The commander-in-chief is the head ; he is 
everything to an army. It was not the Koman 
army which conquered Gaul, but Csesar. It was 
not the Carthaginian army which made Borne 
tremble at her gates, but Hannibal. It was not the 
Macedonian army which marched to the Indus, but 
Alexander. It was not the Prussian army which 
defended Prussia for seven years against the three 
most powerful states of Europe, but Frederick." 
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The foregoing conaiderationa must be carefully 
weighed in the mind of a commander^ and that plan 
adopted which combines the observation of them all 
in the highest degree, it being well understood that, 
where a choice n^ay aeetn to be at all nearly equally 
balanced between a prudent course which promiaes 
no very decided enccess, and a bold course whose 
results would be decisive, the bold plan is the one 
to adopt. 

It IB seldom that unforeseen circumstances do not 
modify the best-concerted pkn of a campaign or a 
battle ; and one of the Bureat testa of genius in a 
commander is Ms promptitude 'm adapting his plana 
to such circumstances. Such promptitude ia doubt- 
less much aesiated by the habit of meditating well, 
in deciding the plan of a campaign or a battle, on 
every possible counter-combination the enemy may 
make, and of being prepared in his own mind for 
a decided couree of action in every contingency that 
may arise :^— 

The following is one of Napoleon's maxims : — 

" A plan of campaign should have foreseen all that 
an enemy may attempt, and should contain within 
itself the means of frustrating his designs. Plans 
of campaign are subject to endless modifications, 
arising from actual circumetances, from the genius of 
the commander, the nature of his troopa, and the 
topography of the theatre of war." 
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DEFINITIONS. 

Strategical Points. 

Every point on the theatre of war, whatever bt 
its nature, which conduces in a,n7 manner to 
strengthen your line of operation or of communi- 
cation, is a strategical point. 

Decisive strategical points are those only which are 
decisive in insuring the success of any operations of 
strategy either for offence or defence. 

For instance; any point which, when seized, 
would enable an army to bring its mass into contact 
with successive fractions of the enemy, or to apply 
Principle 1 at his expense ; any point which, when 
seized, would enable an army to operate on the com- 
munications of an enemy at the same time that it 
covers the communications of the army, or to apply 
Principle 2 at his expense ; or, in general terms, any 
point the possession of which would enable an offen- 
sive army, by acting in accordance with the princi- 
ples of war, to gain a decided advantage over an 
enemy ; and any point whose possession by the enemy 
would enable him to frustrate an army's plan of cam- 
paign, or to endanger its communications ; — is a 
decisive strategical point — Jbr offence. 
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Again, any point which covers the line of retreat 
of a defensive {irmy^ which is strong enough to be 
maintained by that army, and which from its position 
cannot be turned or passed by an enemy with im- 
pnnity^ is a decisive strategical point — Jbr defence. 

From this definition it will be seen that any point 
on the theatre of war may become a decisive 
Btrategieal point. Its doing so must depend on the 
relative situatione of the hostile armies. 

But those which are most likely to become so are 
as below enumerated, in the order of their import- 
ajice. 

Class 1. Fortified places or strong positions com- 
manding the principal great roads which ti-averse 
the theatre of war. The greater the number of 
roadg which centre in such places the greater the 
importance of those places as strategical points. 

Class 2. Fortified places commanding a permanent 
bridge over a great river. A fortress which defends 
the approach to a bridge on both sides is evidently of 
more importance as a strategical point than one 
which commands one side only. And a fortress 
situated at the confluence of two great rivers and 
commanding a passage over both, is evidently more 
important etill. 

Class 3. Fortified places blocking up the approach 
to passes over a range of mountains* These are 
analogous to Class 2. And fortresses which block 
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up the valleys where two ranges cross or meet one 
another are analogous to those which are descrihed 
in Class 2 as situated at the confluence of two great 
rivers. 

It is possible for a strategical point to combine the 
conditions of all the above three classes ; it will then 
become, if employed, a decisive strategical point of 
the very highest order. Ulm may be cited as an 
example of such a point. It satisfies the conditions 
of Class 1 by being at the junction of five principal 
roads; those of Class 2 by being situated at the 
confluence of the Danube and Iller; those of Class 3 
by blocking up the valleys of both those rivers, being 
situated at the point where their valleys cross one 
another. 

Fortified harbours may be considered as a 4th class 
where the command of the sea accompanies their pos- 
session. 
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CHAP. II. 

BASES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 



** Le Becret de la guerre eat dans le secret dea conunuitica- 
tions." — Napolzos. 

The first consideration in commencing a campaign 
either offensive or defensive, is the base of operations. 

The base of an offensive army is generally a part 
of the line of :^QDtier which separates it from the 
theatre of war. 

The baae of a defensive army whose territory m 
invaded is, generally Bpeaking, the capital of the 
country. If this Bhould fall into the power of the 
invaders, in all probability the war would terminate ; 
but if Btill able to continue the contestj the defensive 
force can choose any convenient point, line, or district 
in the country, not actually occupied by the invading 
armyj as its base, It will naturally be that from 
which the greatest amount of injury can be inflicted 
on the enemy; and this object will be best accom- 
plished by operating on his communications in ac- 
cordance with Principle 2. 

The choice of a base depends on the conBiderations 
which have deterniinetl the plan of a campaign. 
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But here the question will be considered purely in 
a military view, without reference to political or 
moral influences. 

Any part of a frontier may be chosen as the base 
from which an army marches to invade an enemy's 
territory, provided it satisfy the conditions given in 
the definition. 

Its configuration may be straight, curved, or 
angular. 

Of these the least advantageous is a straight base. 
In this case the line of march of the army is neces- 
sarily perpendicular to its base, and the strategical 
front of the army is parallel to it. If it should 
happen that the enemy's base is of the same de- 
scription and parallel to that of the army, there is no 
advantage on either side in this particular. For let 
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A and B be two armies, which have respectively 
advanced from parallel bases a b, e d; it is clear that 
A cannot place itself in a position a', so as to apply 
Principle 2 ; for, although that position would 
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threnten b's coramunicatioiiB, those of A would be 
equally e^poaed to attack from b. 

Curved or angular bases have different deg^reee of 
advantage nccording to circumstances ; but they are 
all more advantageous than a straight base^ as they 
all more or less afford an opportunity of applying 
Principle 2. 

A curved base may be either convex towards the 
enemy or concave. The accompanying diagrams will 
explain the peculiar advantages of each. 

No. 1. No. 2. 
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a h (No. 1) is the concave base of a. 

The flanks being advanced, an army operating 
from either flank can place itself more or leas on the 
flank and rear of a hostile army B advancing 
towards a A, evidently more the nearer b approaches. 
This is an advantage. The disadvantage is that 
when A shall have fallen back before b, and retired 
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behind a b to defend that line, b will have the 
power of acting on interior lines with respect to A, 
as will be seen hj referring to the diagram of the 
definition of interior lines. 

a b (No. 2) is the convex base of a. In this 
case a moving from the centre of the arc, may more 
or less place itself so as to threaten the communica- 
tions of a hostile army b advancing towards either 
flank of a i ; evidently more the nearer b approaches. 
Here what has been said above of interior lines 
is reversed in favour of a, as when posted behind 
a & it can move to reinforce any point by the chord 
of an arc, while the enemy must move on the 
arc 

An angular base may be either salient towards the 
enemy or re-entering. 

A salient angular base projecting into the theatre 
of war affords in" a greater degree (greater in propor- 
tion to the increased saliency of the angle) all the ad- 
vantages of the convex base. 

b a c \& A base salient towards the enemy. It is 
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evident that an army acting from a threatens the 
com muQi cations of an army, B, whicli shall ad- 
Vftnee beyond a ; and the advantage of interior lines 
is llkewiae great on the aide of A in proportion 
to the ealiency of the single. 

The disadvantage of this configuration ia that the 
more salient the angle^ the weaker ia the line of 
defence at that point and immediately on each side of 
it, because it is raore exposed to the enemy'a attacks. 
Therefore no pains should he spared to strengthen 
the angle and the parts of the aides adjoining it, ao 
as to render them nnaggailablo- 

But the configuration which enables an army pos- 
sessing it to apply in the fullest manner Principle 
2 is a re-entering angular basej when one of the 
sides whioh contain the angle ia parallel to the strate- 
gical front of the enemy, and the other perpendiculai' 
to it (or, what is the same thing, parallel to hia line 
of retreat). It is evident that, if an army has such 
an angular base, while its enemy has only a straight 
base, the first has two lines by which it may retreat 
indifferently, while the second has but one. This 
gives the first a great opportunity for applying 
Principle 2 at its adversary's expense; and the 
opportunity will be greater or less in proportion to 
the greater acuteness or ohtusenesa of the angle 
formed by the arms of the base. 

a If c d is the theatre of war; A an army which 
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has advanced from c d, one side of the re-entering 
angular base c d /, o{ which one side, c d, is parallel 
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to the strategical front of b, and the other side, df, 
perpendicular to it ; a & is the base of b ; a c and 
b f are neutraL a may safely place itself in such 
a position, a', as to threaten b's line of retreat. True, 
it has abandoned its first base c d, but only to 
adopt its second/* (2, on which it can retreat in equal 
security. 

But although, as will hereafter be shown, to change 
your base after being committed in a campaign, at a 
critical moment, is an admirable strategical ma- 
noeuvre*, the principles of war would not be best 
applied at the outset of a campaign by entering the 



* To avoid mistakes, it is as well to explain that this maj be 
practised when in presence of an enemy, either on the eve, or 
even during the progress, of a battle ; in which case it would be 
called technically a tactical manceuvre. 
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theatre of war from the base c d. For a has moved 
into a position where it ia exposed to attack from b, 
and has also made a flank march for the purpose of 
acting on b^s commumcatioois. Wherens if a had 
inarched behind dj'-dnd broken into the theatre of 
war from f, the point nearest to the enemy's rear, it 
would equally have menaced b's line of retreatj and 
would have been secure from all hostile attempts 
until after it moved forward ft'om J", 

It la evident that the more acute the angle c df^ 

^ J I \^ - 

^^1 I "~^ \ ■ 

■ ' A I 

r * ** 1 

the shorter the distance an army a entering the 
theatre of war at / would have to march to gain 
posseBsion of b's line of retreat ; and the greater also 
the number of points of the compass on which a can 
direct its retreat from any point in the theatre of 
war in case of disaster (provided the point ia within 
the area^ c df). 

That the last is plainly an advantage is dedudble 
from what has been already said ; and it applies 
equally to the case of a battle : for the army which 
has but one line of retreat, if defeated and that line 
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be Intercepted, is ruined : while, if an army which 
has many lines be defeated, though one or more of 
them may be intercepted, it may still retire in safety 
on some other. 

It results from what has been said that 

(a.) The route hy which an army marches towards 
its object must he sheltered by its own frontiers or by 
some natural obstacle throughout as great an extent as 
is possible. And 

(b.) That part of the base of operations is the most 
advantageous to break out from into the theatre of 
UHir, which conducts the most directly upon the enemy's 
flank or rear. 

Moreau neglected the above precepts (a.) and (b.) 
in the campaign of 1800 in Germany, by breaking 
out into the theatre of war from Strasburg, Brisach, 
and Basle, which immediately exposed his corps to 
the attacks of the enemy, in place of availing him- 
self of the protection of the Rhine to march with his 
united army to Schaffhausen, and thence moving 
into the theatre of war on to the enemy's flank and 
rear. 

The northern frontiers of Bohemia, with reference 
to Saxony and Silesia; the northern and southern 
frontiers of Switzerland, with reference to Germany 
and Italy ; and part of the western frontier of Rus- 
sian Poland, with reference to Prussia ; are examples 
of a salient angular base of operations. 
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Examples of a re-entering angular base are, 

1. The line of the Upper Ehine and the northern 
frontier of Switzerland^ for offence againat Ger- 
many, 

2. The line of the Maritime Alps, and the 
southern boundary of Switzerland^ for offence against 
Italy. 

3. The line of the Lower Rhine and the line of 
the Maine, for offence against Westphalia. 

4. The line of the Maritime Alps, and the line of 
mountains from Col di Tenda towards Genoa, for 
offence against Italy. 

Examples of si base which is both salient and re- 
entering, are, 

1. For operating from France against both Ger- 
many and Italy, the line of the Upper Rhine, the 
projection of Switzerland, and the Maritime Alps, 
form a base of this kind. It waa employed by 
Napoleon in the campaign of 1800. In this ex- 
ample it IS evident that there is a double re-entering 
base. 

2. The whole of the weatem frontier of Russian 
Poland, for operating frona Russia against Prussia. 

There remains to consider the sea as a base of 
operations for an invading army. 

The baae of an array which invades by sea is ita 
ships, and it is indispensable to the safety of the 
invading force that its fleet should possess the com- 
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luand of the sea. Even so, ships form a dangerous 
and precarious base until the army shall form an 
intermediate base of its own, which should consist 
of one or more harbours strongly fortified, and must 
moreover be large and commodious in every respect. 

When the Anglo-French expedition invaded the 
Crimea it had no base but its ships only, until after 
it marched round to the south of Sebastopol and 
acquired the harbours of Kamiesch and Balaklava. 

Had a storm dispersed the fleet at Eupatoria when 
about half of the invading force only had landed, 
that half might have been destroyed. Again, had 
the Allies been defeated at the Alma, they might 
have withdrawn to the protection which the guns 
of the fleet could aflbrd so long as it was able to 
remain on the coast; but if it had been dispersed 
by a storm, the position of the defeated army would 
have been most critical. 

With the undisputed command of the sea and 
the possession of strongly fortified harbours, the com- 
munications of an invading army, where it only 
operates a few miles from those harbours, are the 
safest possible ; for all that is necessary is to prevent 
the enemy breaking in on that short line. In the 
actual case under consideration, a great part of the 
difficulties of the English army arose from the in- 
sufficiency of Balaklava as a harbour for such a 
force. 
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Choice op a Line op Opekations. 

The choice of a line of operations, as folio wb from 
the foregoing remarkg, must be regulated by the 
eoufiguration of the base. Some military writers sug- 
gest that the establtehiDent of the baae should rather 
be eubservient to the intended lines of operatioti, 
which are themselves determined by the objective.* 
Now fls clear ideas are very necessary, it may be 
well to dispose of this at once. 

The ]ikn of the campaignj then, is fornned on 
the careful analysis of the considerations indicated 
in the remarks on that subject It is that plan which 
determmea the objective of the campaign or of the 
operations. To attain that objective there may be 
many favourable lines of operation in the abstract ; 
but none of them can be available to the army unless 
they start from some point, line, or district which 
fiilfils the conditions stated in the definition of 
" bases." 

For instance, the objective may be to act upon 
the enemy's communications by a short march per- 
pendicular to their line, as in the diagrams which 
illustrate re-entering bases. How could this be 



* "The obJectiTfi" is a teclinicftl military term signifjing, 
SB the word impli&s, the aim or object of ite mtlitjuj cotabina- 
tioas and moveiuents on the theatre of war. 
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executed without the possession of a base of the 
proper configuration ? 

One of the elements to be considered in forming 
the plan of a campaign is the configuration of the 
theatre of war: that configuration arbitrarily de- 
termines the base of operations^ or bases (if more 
than one), from which to choose. But the choice 
of the best line of operations must be made from 
among the many which the same base may offer, 
in accordance with the foregoing remarks on bases 
of different configuration. 

Lines of OperaMon. — The principle which par- 
ticularly applies to them, and must never be vio- 
lated, is Principle 3, which indicates that your line 
or lines of operation must be such that the fractions 
of your army moving upon them shall be more 
quickly unitable at any decisive point than the 
■fractions of the enemy. Provided these conditions 
can be fulfilled, lines may be single, double, or 
multiplied (see definitions), without violating the 
rules of war. But as a general rule lines of operation 
should be as few in number as possible. 

Single lines are the safest. The concentration 
of your whole force can thereby be effected with 
greater precision and quickness than with double 
lines; but these last are sometimes convenient, 
provided always your enemy likewise operates on 
double lines, and that they are exterior to yours. 
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(First conaider, wlien we speak of lines of operationj 
that they are confiQed to the same theatre of war.) 
But a double line of operations has never succeeded 
against a single line. 



A is an array operating by a single line, opposed 
to B, operating on a doable line. Let the force of 
A be equal to that of b. It is plain that a can 
throw itself on one of b'a lines before the part of 
b's army on the other line can reach it ; and can 
thereby apply Principles 1 and 3 ; or A may leave 
a conoparatively Btnall force to observe one of b's 
corps dtarmie while the mass of its force is directed 
against the other. 

It may be supposed that a re-entering base would 
justify the employment of a double line agalnet a 
single. 

Thus, a a b c be tlie re-entering base of a ; c d 
the baee of B ; it may appear that A might ad- 
vantageously advance by one line from a b against 
the front of b, while it opertitcs by another line 
from h c against b's com muni cations. But this 
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is a fallacy. In this case b has the advantage of 
interior lines. A and jJ having no communication. 



there can be no concert between them, b, being 
equal to A and x' together, can beat them in 
detail. Even if a and a' are together superior 
to B, their chances of success are diminished by their 
separation ; and " in war it is an axiom that every 
possible chance of success must be enlisted on your 
side." (Napoleon.) 

In this case both a and b are on double lines ; 





it is plain that A has the advantage of interior 
lines, and may leave a comparatively small force 
to watch one of b's corps d'armee, while the mass of 
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its force is directed against the other j thus again 
applying Principles 1 and 3. 

The reader can extend this reasoniDg for himselfj, 
observing that it applies equally to lines of operation 
on different theatres of war ; as for example, the lines 
of operation of the French armies, commanded by 
Moreau and Napoleon^ into Germany and Italy, 
which started respectively from the northern and 
Bouthern frontiers of Switzerland in the year 1800, 

In advancing into the theatre of war, the flanks of 
the strategical frcnt of an army are the weakest 
points. They raust both be supported, or one 
of them, if possible, on acme natural obstacle, such 
as a chain of mountnina or a great riven An addi- 
tional argument in favour of single lines of operation is 
drawn from this, viz. that where more armies than one 
operate in the same theatre of war towards the same 
pointj which have no communication with one another, 
there are twice as many Banks to be protected as there 
are armiea ; while any number of armies 0[)erating 
in the eame theatre towards the same point, which 
are in communication with each other, have but 
one strategical front, and therefore but two flanks. 
There ia however one condition necessary to be ob- 
served in the last case, viz. that all the armies should 
be under one supreme head. Napoleon says : ^"^ Unity 
qf command is the most important thinff in war. 'Ttoo 
independent armies should never be placed on the same 
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theatre." How many illustrations of the truth of 
this maxim may be drawn from the history of the 
Crimean campaigns ! 

In advancing against an enemy in the theatre 
of war, the strategical front of an army may have 
botih flanks supported on some great natural obstacle, 
or it may have one flank ; or both flanks may be un- 
supported. 

In the first case, the lines by which the army 
advances may lead from both flanks, and from 
various points along the front, care being taken that 
the army is not pierced through the centre, that being 
the weakest point. It would be an error to advance 
from one flank only, because no advantage would be 
derived from the obstacle which should have supported 
the other flank, and the enemy might penetrate 
between the army and that obstacle. It would be a 
greater error to advance only from the centre, because 
by so doing both the flank supports would be rendered 
unavailing, and the enemy might interpose between 
the army and either of those supports. 

In the second case, where one flank only is sup- 
ported, the advance must be made from the supported 
flank; or, in other words, one flank of the army 
must in its advance rest upon the supporting 
obstacle, and the various marching fractions of the 
army must take their direction from, or " feel into," 
that flank. For if the advance of the army led from 

o 
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the unaupportetl flankj the obstacle which, shoiila 
have protected the other flank would be rendered 
unnvaiKngj and the enemy might interpose between 
it and the army. 

In the third case, where both flanka are unsupported, 
the advance must lead from the centre; that \a to 
Bay, the centre must be the directing point by which 
the marching fractions must regulate their move- 
inents. Here there is no advantage in operating from 
either flank, bnt tiiere is an advantage in operating 
from the centre, because the concentration of the whole 
army can thereby be effected in half the time which 
would be required to effect the concentration on either 
flank- 

The following instances will explain the above 
remarks : — 

In 1796, the Austrian marshal Wurmser marcliGtl 
from the Tyrol into Italy for the purpose of relieving 
Mantua, which waa besieged by Napoleon. The 
French force consisted of 40,000 men^ of whom 
lOjOOO were employed in the siege, Wiirmaer had 
70jOOO. The Austrian marshal divided his force into 
three corpsj which advanced from Trent by the fol- 
lowing routes. The left corps of 20,000 men 
marched by the left bank of the Adige, The centre 
corps of 30,000j under Wurmser in persouj by the 
country between the Adige and the lake of Garda. 
The right corps of 20jOOO advanced by the valley of 
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the Chiese, on the west of Lake Garda, on Brescia, 
for the purpose of applying Principle 2 by cutting 
off Napoleon's communication with Milan. 

It will be seen by referring to the map, that the 
Austrians employed three lines of operation, the com- 
munication between which was prevented by the 
Adige river and the lake of Garda. 

Directly the design of Wurmser became unmasked 
Napoleon raised the siege of Mantua, and held his 
whole force united, in order to avail himself of the 
great advantage of interior lines afforded him by the 
separation of the Austrian columns to overwhelm 
them In detail. Possessing the bridges of Verona 
and Legnago over the Adige, he knew he was safe 
from being taken in flank or rear by the Austrian 
left column so long as those bridges were defended. 
He could therefore concentrate his attention on 
the other two lines by which his enemies were ap- 
proaching. 

Leaving a small force under Massena to delay 
the progress of Wurmser's corps in the strong 
positions of Corona and E.ivoli, he directed the mass 
of his force against the right Austrian column, and 
after having completely dispersed or destroyed it in 
a succession of combats, of which the most important 
was that of Lonato, he gave battle to Wurmser 
before whom Massena had been obliged to fall back, 
completely defeated him at Castiglione and drove 
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him back into the Tyrol. The Austrian left corpa 
retired likewise without having been brought into 
operation against Napoleon at all. 

Here Napoleon's line of operationa was single 
against the Austrian triple line; and he employed a 
comparatively aiiQall force to delay one of the Austrian 
corps cTami^e, while the mass of his force waa directed 
against the other. 



Later in the same year the Austrian marehal Al- 
Yinzi advanced into Italy to relieve Wurmeer and 
24,000 Auatriana, who had meanwhile been shut up 
in Mantun. 

Alvinzi, with 40j000 men, advanced from the 
Piave river across the Brenta; while Davidowich, 
Trith 18,000, advanced from Trent by the country 
between the Adige and Lake Garda ; the primary ob- 
ject of the two armies was to unite at Verona ; the 
ulterior object was to march united to raise the siege 
of Mantua. Napoleon had but 30,000 men available 
in the field ; 8000 were employed in the blockade of 
Mantua, but he could not on this occasion rait^e the 
eiege, as he would by so doing have liberated 24,000 
enemies whom the peculiar situation of the town 
enabled a very inferior force to enclose. He there- 
fore employed 12,000 men to block the march of 
Davidowich in the position of Kivoli, while with 
18,000 men he opposed the advance of Alvinat 
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on Verona. Having rid himself of Alvinzi by the 
brilliant victory of Areola, he marched with all speed 
against the column of Davidowich, took a great part, 
and dispersed the remainder. 

Here again the Auatriana employed a double line 
of operations. Napoleon also Decessarily employed a 
double linej but it is evident that hig lines were inte- 
rior to those of the Austriana, since the two Prench 
fractions were interposed between the two Austrian 
armies. Mantua was the point of junction of the two 
French lines, and the forces upon those lines could 
unite at that point by merely falling back, being still 
always interposed between the two Austrian armies* 

Later in the same year Alvinzi made another at- 
tempt to relieve Mantua ; he again acted on two lines. 
The principal attack waa made this time by Alvinzi 
from Trent upon Ri voli ; a secondary one from the 
Piave upon the Adige, by Provera, Napoleon em- 
ployed a email force to defend the passive of the 
Adige against Provera, and directed the mass of hia 
army against Alvinzi, whom he defeated in the me- 
morable battle of Kivoli. 



Moreau's campaign of 1796 in Germany affords a 
eignal example of the disadvantage of double linea of 
operation. 

The French force conaisted of two armies^ one 
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commanded hy Jourdan, the other by Moreau, wlio 
was the coimnander-in-chief of both. The course of 
the Khine from Mayence to Basle formed the French 
base of operations* The Austrian general "Wartens- 
leben wa^ opposed to Jourdan ; the Archduke 
Charles to Morcau. Jourdan advanced, from May- 
ence by Wurzbourg and Schweinfurt to Bamberg ; 
theaee by the right bank of the Rednitz to Nurem- 
berg. "WartenslebeOj whose force was inferior, re- 
tiring before him, finally took post behind the Naab 
river which falla into the Danube near Ratisbon. 

Moreau advanced from the neighbourhood of 
Strasbourg across the Neckar by Geraund, the Arch- 
duke retiring before him^ and on the 8th of August 
took up a position on the river Brenz. 

The object of the two French armies was to unite 
fit Eatisbon^ and afterwards to operate against the 
hereditary states of Austria. 

On the 11th August the Archduke, in order to 
prevent the junction of Moreau with Jourdan, whose 
headquarters on tliat day were at Lauf, near Nu- 
remberg, only three marches distant from those of 
Moreau, .ittacked the latter at Neresheim; but the 
French maintained their ground, and the Archduke, 
to avoid being enclosed between the two French 
armies, retreated across the Danube. 

Moreau remained inactive for several daya after 
the battle, and at length advanced to Donauwerth, 
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but retired again, to Hochatett without sending even 
a party of dragoons to eodeaTOur to discover the 
position of Jourdan. 

This heisitation and these false movements em- 
boldened the Archduke to attempt that which be had 
believed to be no longer posaible, viz. to prevent the 
junction of the two French armies. 

For this purpose, leaving thirty battalions behind 
the Lech to oppose Moreau's advance on Munich, he 
marched with 30,000 luen against Jonrdanj who waa 
in the neighbourhood of Amberg. Being joined by 
Wartensleben who advanced from the Naab, he at- 
tacked Jourdan'fl scattered divisions in detail, and 
drove him back at all pointa. By rapid manoeuvring 
the Archduke intercepted Jourdan's lino of retreat 
from Bamberg to Schweinfurt, at the same time that 
he occupied Wurzbourg and cut him off from that 
place. Jourdan succeeded in reaching Schweinfurt 
on the 3 let of August, after bard marching and 
fighting; and on the 2nd of September he attacked 
the Archduke in front of Wurzbourg,but was defeated, 
and obliged to regain the Bhine by cros^jing the 
river Lahn at Arnstein- 

Meanwhile Moreau had remained inactive for 
twelve daya after the battle of Jifereaheim; at length 
on the 23M of August he crossed the Danube, forced 
the passage of the Lecli on the 24th, and advanced 
to within nine miles of Munich. 
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On the 7th of September Moreau again advanced 
without any distinct project ; he was uneasy on ac- 
count of receiving no intelligence of Jourdan; be re- 
treated again on the lOth, and detached Deaais with 
12,000 men to endeavour to open a communication 
with Jourdan, who was at tliat time on the Lahn, 
250 milea distant. 

Deaaix joined Moreau on the 16th, with the in- 
telligence of the retreat of Jourdan, 

Oti the 18th September a.n Austrian force of nine 
battalions^ detached for the purpoae by tlie Archduke 
from the garrisons of Manheim and Philips bourg, 
made an attack on the tites-de-pont of Kehl and 
Huninguen, but failed. 

MoreaUj justly alarmed by an attempt whose 
Bucceas would have deprived him of his communica- 
tion with Fmoce, commenced his retreat from Mu- 
nich on the 20th of September, and on approaching 
the Khine found that the Auatrians were in possession 
of the defiles of the Black Forest^ between him and 
that river. He waa obliged to iight the battle of 
Bibeimch on the 2nd of October^ where ho defeated 
the Auatrians. He was obliged afterwards to force 
the defiles, and at length arrived with his army at 
Freyboui^, where he was in communication with 
France by the bridges of Iluninguen and Brisacb. 
On the 26th of October, after the indecisive battle of 
Schliengen, where it was attacked by the Archduke 
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Charles, the array of Moreau withdrew across the 
Bbincj by the biidge of HuuingueQ, in some dls" 
order. 

There cannot be a more signal instance of the 
danger of employing two nrmies on the same theatre 
of war, to act towards the same point by different 
lined of operation. 

The French armies were forced back across their 
own frontiers with great losa of credit by a very 
inferior enemy, by reason of the want of communi- 
cation between thera, which prevented Moreau from 
being aware of the position of Jonrdan's army, and 
from eifecting a junction with it, although at the 
distance of only three days' march. 

The Austrian armies also employed a donble line 
of operations ; and bad as were the combinations of 
Moreau, the lines of operation of the Austrian armies 
were at one moment greatly exterior to those of the 
French ; for when Jourdan drove Warfensleben 
behind the Naab, the distance between the two 
Austrian armies was thereby increased, and both of 
the French armies were interposed between them. 

But the Archduke, profiting by the extraordinary 
Bupineness of his adversary, resumed all the advantage 
of interior lines. Leaving a comparatively small 
force to act against one of the French line a, he ap- 
plied Principles 1 and 3 by carrying the mass of 
bia force (via. the rest of his own army and that of 
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Wartensleben united) against the other, drove back 
Jourdan'a army to its own frontiers, and applyitig 
PriDciple 2 by threatening Moreau's communication 
with Francej obhged thnt general to abandon all the 
advantagea he had gained, and to retire behind the 
Khine. 

Moreau's apathy in fsiiling to detach a force in 
search of Jourdan on the day after the battle of 
Nereaheim, 12th of August, in place of waiting 
until the 10th of September, ia not to be excused. 

In accordance with Maxim (a.) of thia chapter, and 
with the remarks which immediately precede these 
examples, Jourdan'a army was protected as to its 
left flank by the Maine aa far as Bamberg, and by 
the mountains of Sasony in its advance from that 
place to Nuremberg. 

Moreau'a army was protected as to its right flank 
by the Danube in accordance with the same maxim : 
but this was not intelligently to apply that raaxira, 
for the object of the two being to unite, Jourdan's 
army should have operated from ita right flank, 
while Moreau should have operated from hia left, 
BO as to be able to unite the two on one strategical 
front Here the necesseity of uniting the two armies 
BO as to apply Principle 1 was more urgent than 
that of supporting one flank of each of the isolated 
armies on some natural obstacle, which latter mode 
of operation still left a flank of each army un- 
covered* 
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Jourdan's line of operations should !\^Ve been by 
the left bank of the Maine on Mergehtheim, from 
which place his army, feeling towards its right, might 
have effected a junction with Moreau's left; and 
having thus formed one strategical front, it would 
have brought forward its left flank to the Danube, 
completely severing the communication between the 
Archduke and his lieutenant, and applying Principles 
1 and 3 by beating them in detail.* 

An army which advances far from its natural base 
of operations into an enemy's country, should provide 
itself with intermediate points of support along the 
line of its advance ; thus planting one step firmly 
before taking another forward. These points are 
usually fortified towns, in which supplies of all kinds 
may be collected. The distance of these points from 
each other must, of course, depend on various consi- 
derations ; amongst which will largely enter the 
question as to how far the army can afford to weaken 
itself by the detachments necessary to gu&rd them. 
When the distance of the army from its base becomes 
very extended, intermediate bases are formed at con- 
venient distances, which become thus linked to each 
other and to the primary base by the chain of posts 
or fortresses along the line of operations. 

* For the above Examples see any good maps of Germany 
and Italy. 
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There is another description of base which must 
he noticed before proceeding further, because militnry 
writers designate it by a particular technical name ; 
viz. a base of manceut>res. It is the point, line, or 
diatrict which an army employs when within reach 
of an enemy in the theatre of war, on which to base 
the immediate manoeuvres whose object is to bring on, 
a collision ; and its .ioamediate object attninefl, it la 
then changed for .iny other. 

Napoleon's campaigns illugtrate in the highest 
degree the science of creating and maintaining eafe 
lines of communication ; both on account of the great 
distance at which he operated from his primary base, 
and the immense armies for which he had to provide. 
And the best illustration of the subject which can be 
given is to describe hia method of proceeding bj an 
abstract of some of his campaigns. 



Campm^n of Itafy, 1796. — Chvimhery was Napo- 
leon's nearest depot of supply on the frontier of France. 
He started from Savona, crossed the mountains 
where the Alps and Apennines join, took poaaeseion 
of Cherasco, a fortified place at the confluenco of 
the Tanaro and Stura rivera about sixty miles from 
Savona, and there eBtablished hia magazines. Having 
forced the King of Sardinia to cede to him the 
fortress of Tortona, about sixty miles east of Che- 
rasco in the direction of Milan, he established maga- 
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zines there also, crossed the Po at Flacentia, and 
seized Pizzighittone on the Adda about seventy-five 
miles from Tortona; advanced to the Mincio and 
took Peschiera 90 miles from Pizzighittone, and 
took possession, on the Adige river, of Verona and 
Porto Legnago, both on the left bank, the first giving 
him three stone bridges over the Adige, the last one. 
He remained in this position till the fall of Mantua 
terminated his first campaign. Between his camp 
near Verona, and Chambery, he held four fortresses 
which contained his hospitals and magazines, and 
only required 4000 men to garrison them, for which 
service the convalescents and conscripts were suffi- 
cient. He thus had on his line of communication 
with France, of about 300 miles, places of dep6t at the 
distance from one another of about four days' march. 

In this campaign the Maritime Alps and the 
mountains from Col di Tenda to Savona formed 
his primary base. The line of the Adige was his 
secondary base for oflfensive operations east of that 
river. 

1797. 

Napoleon marched from the base of the Adige to 
the Simmering, only a few marches from Vienna. 
In his progress he crossed the Piave and Tagliamento 
rivers, and fortified Palma Nova and Osopo on the 
north-east frontier of Italy. He then crossed the 
Julian Alps and made of Klagenfurth a third point 
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d'appui, about five marclies from Osopo. He tbuB 
had on hia line from the Adige to the Simmering, of 
about 240 milea, a place of depot every five or six 
marches. 

1805. 
Napoleon again marched on Vienna^ but this time 
by the Danube. He took Ulm ; but the fortifications 
had been levelled, and he did not therefore form ma- 
gazineg there. He marched to the Lech and made 
Augflbourg on that river his place of depot. Thence 
he miarched to the Inn and Bccured Bniunau on that 
river, which gave him a bridge. This was hia second 
depot, which permitted him to go on to Vienna. He 
also secured a bridge over the Danube at Lintz, and 
covered it with strong works, aa a tSte-de-pont. 
Yienna being beyond reach of a coup de maint he en- 
tered Moravia, and took possession of the citadel of 
Briinn^ which was immediately armed and provisioned; 
Bituated at 120 miles from Vienna, that place became 
the point ctappui for his operations in Moravia, He 
fought the battle of Austeditz at one day's march 
from Briinn. Had he been defeated in that battle, he 
had two lines of retreat across the Danube, one by 
Vienna, one by Lintz. 



1807. 

The Oder was Napoleon*B base ; he bad on that 
river the fortresses of Custrin, Glogau, and Stettin. 
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In thia campaign the Oder was the primary, the 
Vistula his secondary hase, from which he would 
have invaded Kussia had he not made peace. He 
advanced on the Vistula, crossed it at Warsaw, and 
fortified Praga, the suburb of that city on the east 
bank; because it served as a tite-de-pont to assure 
him the passage of the river, and as a depdt at the 
same time. He also fortified Modlin and Thorn on 
the same river. He besieged Dantzic, which became, 
when taken, his place of dep6t and the base of 
the operations which led to the battle of Fried- 
land. 

1809. 
Augsbourg was again his principal point ctappui, 
as in 1805 ; but the Austrians had in the meantime 
levelled the defences of Braunau. Napoleon there- 
fore fortified Passau, a much more advantageous 
place, because, situated at the confluence of the Inn 
and the Danube, it secured him a passage over both 
those rivers; he secured another passage of the 
Danube at Lintz by covering its bridge with works 
of great strength. His army, arrived at Vienna, had 
choice of two lines of retreat; one on Bavaria by 
Lintz or Passau and Augsbourg; the other on 
Italy by Gratz and Klagenfurth. 

1812. 
The base of the Vistula which Napoleon had pre- 
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pared with bo much care in 1807, by the occupation 
of DantziCj Thorn, ModliD, and Praga, became now 
Mb prinmry base for the mvaslon of Rusaia. His 
secondary base was the Niemen, strengthened by the 
posaeesion of Kowno and Grodno on that river; the 
connecting link between hia first and second bases 
being Yeilau oa the Pregel. Smolensko was hia 
grand dep6t for the movement on Moscow ; Wilna 
and Minsk the connecting links between Smolensko 
and the Nicnien. On his extended line of operations 
he hnd a fortified place as a point (Tappui every eight 
days' march. All the intermediate post-houses were 
loop-holed and entrenched, and occupied by a single 
company and one gun. These precautions rendered 
biB eommunications so secure that during the whole 
campaign not a courier nor conyoy was intercepted. 



In the campaign of 1796, Cherasco, Tortonaj 
Pizzhighittone, Peschiera, were Ifapoleon's strate- 
gical points. Verona and Legnago were decisive 
strategical points, aince they gave him the command 
of the Adigej and covered the siege of Mantua from 
the attempts of an enemy coming from the east of 
that river. 

In the campaign of 1 805, Briinn became a decisive 
strategical point, being the base of manoeuvrea whioli 
led to the battle of Austerlitz. 

In 1807, Daiitzic became his decisive strategical 
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point; since it was the base of the manoeuvres which 
led to the battle of Friedland. A glance at the map 
will show that roads branched from it to Stettin, 
Custrin, and Glogau, the fortresses in his possession 
on the line of the Oder, his primary base. Dantzic 
therefore covered his communications, while it en- 
abled him to strike a blow against the enemy. 

In 1809, Passau, at the confluence of two great 
rivers, and Lintz, were decisive points, since their 
possession enabled Napoleon to march to Vienna, 
and could cover bis retreat. 

In 1812, Smolensko became a decisive point, since 
the operations which led to the battle of Borodino, 
and the Mi of Moscow, were based upon it. 
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Maxim 1.- — Never abandon your line of communi- 
cation from over-confidence. (Nujiole&n.) 

Example,— \n 1757, Frederick the Great was 
besieging Prague. He advanced to engage the 
Austrian aiiccouring army under Marshal Daun at 
Kollinj leaving a part of his force under Marshal 
Keith to blockade the town. Hig natural line of 
retreat, therefore, was upon Prague. The Austrian 
position was a range of low hilla which swept 
round in the arc of a circle, of which the road 
by which Frederick waa advancing formed the 
chord. Frederick carried his whole army by a 
flank march to turn the Austrian right. By this 
movement, which was in preaence of, and within the 
range of grape from, the Austrian position, he aban- 
doned hia line of retreat on Prague, which, when 
defeated, he could not regain, as he would have had 
to run the gauntlet back again along the road by 
which he had advanced, within reach of the vic- 
torious army. He consequently was obliged to 
relinquish the siege of PrBgue^ and to cross the Elbe 
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at Brandeis. Marshal Keithj whose force was on 
the left bank of the Moldau, was forced to retire, 
and only recovered his coramunication with the king 
by croaaing the Elbe at Leutmcritz. 

Thus one fault in war entails another. When 
Frederick wae defeateJj bis rao%'ement9 were neces- 
sarily on exterior lines, for there were two Austrian 
armiee between the two fractions of hia force com- 
manded by Keith and himself; and, moreover, for 
eorae time two great rivers, the Elbe and Moldau, 
were between those fractions. 

Maxim 2. — Altliough it is a maxim never to aban- 
don your line of communication, yet to change that 
line is one of the moat skilful mancnuvree of the art 
of war, where circumstances authorise it. 

Example 1. — At the battle of Lcuthen in 1757, 
Frederick the Great carried liia whole army to the 
right by a flank march (but in this case his move- 
ment wae concealed from the enemy), and placed it 
BO as to bring the mass of his force to bear on the 
left flank of the Austrians. In this casej as at 
Kollin, he abandoned the line by which he had 
operated, namely, that from Neumarck in rear of the 
left flank of his line of battUj and unless he had 
possessed another line by which he could retreat 
to some place of safety in rear of his right flank, he 
would, although victorious, have acted at variance 
with the principles of war : but he had another line. 
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VIZ. ttmt on Upper Sileslaj which he adopted when 
be abandoned the first. The Austrian genera]^ whose 
army was greatly the stronger, doubtleaa believed 
that Frederick wonld preserve his line on Neumarck, 
and felt no apprehension for hia left flank, which 
indeed Frederick could not hnve attacked effectuaUy 
had he been obliged to preserve the line by which he 
had advanced ; be muet, in that case, have left & part 
of his army to guard that line, and be could not^ 
therefore, have been in superior force at the point of 
attack on the enemy's left flank without aeparating 
his own wiDgs. 

Example 2. — Campaign of Jena ^ 1806. — Kapc- 
leoa operated to invade Prussia from Mayence, his 
left flank covered by the line of the Maine, His 
headquarters were at Bamberg, and he concen- 
trated his army on the Kednitz river. The King 
of FruBsia directed the corps of Blucher and the 
Duke of Weimar towards the Maine, to intercept 
Napoleon's communlcationa with Mayence. But 
Knpoleon knew better than to expose thiai line to 
the attempts of the enemy without having provided 
another. AVhen he advanced from Bamberg, he 
adopted a line of communication by Kronach (a fort 
situated at the outlet of a pass in the mountains of 
Saxony), and Foreheim (a fortress on the Rednitz), 
on Strasbourg. Having nothing to fear for this 
line he advanced rapidly, and intercepted the com- 
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municationg of the Pruaaiaa army, which had arrived 
at Neustadt iq Ita marcli towards the MaioCj when 
it was arrested by the news of Napoleon's advance. 
But there was no longer time to regain it3 line of 
retreat. Napoleon's whole army was interposed 
between it and the whole of ita magazines and its 
capital. Defeated at Jena, although in the heart 
of ita own country, it waa unable to effect any safe 
retreat. The resalte of the battle were the complete 
destruction of the Prussian army of which only a 
few squadrone remained together and reached the 
right bank of the Oder, and the imposition of a 
humiliating peace on Prussia. 

Remarks. — In this campaign the Prussians vio- 
lated Principle 2, for they exposed their own com- 
munications while assaiting those of the enemy. 

Napoleon made use of the base of the Maine at the 
outset of the campaign. His line of opei-ations was 
protected by that river in aceordance with Precept 
(a.) of Chapter 11. His offensive movement from 
Bamberg illustrateB Precept (b.) of the same chapter ; 
and Napoleon applied Principle 2 by acting on hia 
enemy's communications without exposing hia own. 

Example 3. — In 1808 Sir John Moore advanced 
from Portugal far into Spain ; and, to effect a diver- 
sion in favour of the southern patriots, adventured 
himself within reach of immensely superior hostile 
forces which were directed by Napoleon. But hia 

H 3 
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shipa were ordered rotmd to Conmna, which place 
he adopted as his base on leaving PortugaL He 
never could have regained Portugal. The direction 
of his march waa N^E.^ and hia right flank waa 
therefore exposed to the attacks of the French forces, 
which would have gathered on it from the E. and ' 
S.E. Corunna was chosen as helng the point which 
led away the most directly from the geueral line of 
his enemy's advance. 

Example 4, — Id May, 1813, Wellington's army 
quitted Portugal for the last time. It crossed the 
Tormea, Eala^ Douro, CarrioDj and Pisuerga rivere, 
and turned the sources of the Ebro. Up to this 
moment Portugal remained the base of operationSj 
but now it wilt be seen the army was in communi- 
cation, with St. Andero (a line of forty rnUea in place 
of one of 250) ; and. Id the words of Napier, '* The 
English ships entered St. Andero, where a depot 
and hospital station was established, and the connec- 
tion of the army with Portugal waa severed ; she was 
cast off as a heavy tender is cast off from its towing- 
rope^ and alt the British mllitury establishments were 
transferred by sea to the coast of Biscay." In the 
bnttle of Vittoria, which was the result of these 
masterly movements, Wellington acted on the codq- 
municationB of the enemy without exposing his own, 
which caused the confused retreat of the Preach 
array. 
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Remarks. — The advantage of possessing the com- 
mand of the sea to an army operating in a peninsula 
or an island is evidently enormous. It has as many 
different lines of retreat open to its choice as there 
are safe harbours the roads to which are not inter- 
cepted by the enemy; and this affords the oppor- 
tunity of applying Principle 2 in the highest degree 
at an enemy's expense. Had Napoleon possessed 
the command of the sea in place of the English, the 
History of the Peninsular War never would have 
been written. 

The forgoing two maxims are evidently deduc- 
tions from Principle 2. 

Maxim 3. — If you march to the conquest of a 
country with two or three armies, which have each 
its line of operation, towards a fixed point where 
they are to unite, it is a maxim that the union of 
these different corps ctarmee must never take place 
near the enemy, because not only may the enemy, 
by concentrating his forces, prevent their junction, 
but he may moreover beat them in detaiL 

Maxim 4. — An army ought to have but one 
line of operation, which it must carefully guard, 
and never abandon except from an overruling ne- 
cessity. 

These are two of the maxims of Napoleon ; they 
are both deductions from Principle 3, and seem at 
first sight to be at variance with each other, but it 
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is not SO. Provided the point of junction of the 
dti¥cr«ufe corps ^arfme, which advance by different 
Uhod, be beyond the poeeible retich of the enemy's 
AttetuptJ», and the forward movement of the united 
anny tVom that point be on a eingle line, the prin^ 
oiple of the last maxim will have been adhered to in 
both casef. 

As regards the last maxim also, it may be re- 
marked that a distinction must be made between a 
line of operations and a line of retreat or communi- 
cation. 

It ia a maxim of Napoleon's^ to have but one line 
of operation towarda hie deciBive point, but e(][ually 
60 to have as many lines of retreat from that point 
as possible ; as the following will show. 

Maxim 6. — " When two armies are ranged 
in battle, and one of them has but one point to 
retreat upon^ while the other can retreat on all the 
points of the compasBj all the advantage is with the 
last It ia in such a case that a commander should 
be bold to strike great blows, and manoeuvre on 
his enemy's flank \ Victory is in his hands." (iVa- 

Maxim 6. — It is one of the most important 
principles of war to unite the scattered bodies of an 
army at the point which is the most distant and the 
be«t protected from the attempts of an enemy. 
(Napoleon,'^ 
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This is deduced from Principles 1 and 3. For let 
a & be the general front of an army, whose parts are 
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posted at a, c, and h ; let the enemy be advancing 
from the direction e. If e be the point on which the 
bodies at a, c, and h are to concentrate, their union 
may be safely effected supposing intelligence of the 
enemy's approach to have been received, when he is 
still at a greater distance (in time) from e than the 
most distant of the scattered bodies of the army. If 
that is not the case the enemy will be on interior lines, 
and will arrive at e before the army can there unite, 
and will thus be enabled to apply Principle 1 at its 
expense by beating its successively arriving detach- 
ments in detaiL 

If (/, in rear of a h, were the point of concentra- 
tion, the above evil could not arrive. 

Example. — Turenne. — In 1645 Turenne was at 
the head of 12,000 men, of whom 5000 were cavalry. 
He crossed the Bhine from Spire, advanced and 
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took Stutgard, crossed the Neckar, advanced to the 
Taubcr river, and established his headquartera at 
McrgcntbeiDi a small town on its left bank. His 
opponent the Count de Merci, whose force consisted 
of 16,000 men, being distant two mardies, Turenne 
distributed hia force ia quarters of refreshment 
around Mergentheim, On the 2nd of May at day- 
break learning that Merci was advancing towards 
him with his whole force^ he ordered the concentra- 
tion of hia army at Erbstbauaen six m.iles in front of 
Mergentheim on the road by which the enemy waa 
advancing. Turenne went himself to Erbstbauaen 
and found only 3000 infantry and part of the cavalry 
arrived Jn hie intended position, ut the moment when 
the Bavarian army came in sight at the distance of 
less than a mile. There waa a wood on the French 
light, which he occupied with his infantry in a single 
line* The left waa composed of the cavalry alao m 
one line. Merci's right was of cavalry, his left of 
infantry with cavalry in rear. The Bavarian in- 
fantry advanced to attack the French right posted 
in the wood. Turenne aenaible that all waa lost if 
his right waa forced, charged at the head of hia ca^ 
valry, drove the Bavarian cavalry of the right wing oflF 
the field, and took all their guns and twelve standards ; 
meanwhile however hie infantry had abandoned the 
wood and fled in disorder. The Bavarian cavalry of 
the left wing then traversed the wood and fell upon 
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the flank and rear of Turenne's victorious troopers ; 
they were broken; Turenne escaped with difficulty. 
He fortunately met, at some distance from the field 
of battle, several fresh squadrons on their way to join 
him, with whom he showed a bold front, and gained 
time to restore the formation of his army and to 
effect an orderly retreat. 

Observations. — Turenne violated Principles 1 and 
3 by indicating a spot for the concentration of his 
army six miles to his front in the direction of his 
advancing enemy. He gave Merci greatly the ad- 
vantage of interior lines, which enabled him to arrive 
at the point of concentration before half of Turenne's 
army was there assembled, and to apply Principle 1 
at his expense, by attacking the French fraction with 
his whole force. 

Maxim 7. — To operate by lines distant from 
each other and without intercommunication, is a fault 
which generally leads to another. The advancing 
columns of an army must be in constant communi- 
cation with each other, so that an enemy cannot 
penetrate between them. (Napoleon.) 

Maxim 8. — The communication between the dif- 
ferent fractions of- an army, whether in position or 
in movement, must always be perfectly open and 
easy. 

Maxim 9. — To besiege a fortified place whose 
possession would be useless to yourself, and which 
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gives the enemy no power of annoyance. Is to 
waste time and means. 

The pkcee which an invadin* anny k jasrified in 
beat eg! ng are such as come within the meaning of 
the definitions of strategi<sJ pomts aad decisive 
points. 

let Those whose possesaion by the army will un- 
doubtedly strengthen its line of commnnication. 

2nd. Those whose possession by the enemy will 
enable him to act upon that line. 

3rd. Those whose possession by the army will 
enable it to execute the plan of campaign in the most 
successful manner. 

4th. Those whose possession by the enemy wilt 
enable him to frustrate the plan of campaign. 

To besiege placea other than these would be to 
waste time, means» and men ; the Iaat» not only by 
the loss incurred in the actual siege, but also by the 
strength of the garrison required to defend the ac- 
quieition. 

The siege of a regular fortress, particularly when 
a hostile army will endeavour to save it, is one of 
tiie moat arduous and difficult operations of war; 
and nothing can be undertaken by the army in 
furtherance of the plan of campaign so long as such 
eiege continues j unless indeed the strength of the 
Hrmy is very superior to that of the enemy on the 
theatre of war. 
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The Bcienc€ of the engineer has reduced to a cer- 
tainty the time which ia required by an army, with 
sufficient means^ to reduce anj^ fortified place. (See 
note on the Siege of Sebastopol at the end of this 
Chapter.) 

It Ja an important rule that every place, besides 
being sufficiently garrieoned, ahnll be proyisioued 
not only for the time dciring which it can eustain 
a Bicge, but alao for at leaat one third in exoees of 
that time. 

Should a place whose possession ia essential to 
an invading army be provisioned only for the 
period during which it can sustain a eiege, then 
the army may continue ita advance, leaving a com- 
paratively small force to blockade the place, in the 
certainty of reducing it by famine in the same time, 
and without the lo6S» demanded by an actual eiege. 

Those places whose possession by the enemy 
would enable him to endanger your commumcationaj 
although it may not be easential for the army to 
hold them when taken, must be dismantled, 
^ If a general take a fortified place whose defenders 
do not become prisoners of war, he adds to his 
enemy's active force in the field. And if it be 
necessary that he should hold the place when taken, 
he weakens hia own active force to the extent of 
the garriaon required, thereby conferring a double 
k.advantage in tills particular on his adversary. 
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In the Peninsula the sieges of Badajos and Burgoa 
were undertaken because the first lay close to the 
base of operations^ — the last, on the line of opera- 
tions, of the British army. 

In the first Scindo campaign, Sir C. Napier 
undertook a flnnk march of eight days into the 
desert to destroy Emaum Ghur, where 2000 Be- 
loocheea had ahut themselves up, and whence they 
would have cut off his line of communication^ had he 
advanced without taking that place. 



Note to Matcim g ox Sieges. 

Without entering on the subject of sieges which falls 
peculiarly within the province of the engineer, a few 
words on tiie Siege of Sehastopol and the criticiama to 
which it gave riae, may not he misplaced. 

The expedition to the Crimea was undertaken in the 
belief that Sebastopol would fall before a coup de main. 
In any other view, the strength of the iillied armies 
which landed at Eupatoria was very insufficient. The 
inforyaation of which our generals were in possessionj as 
regarded the strength of the garrison of Sebaatopol, tlie 
nature of its defences, and the number of Russian troops 
in the Crimea, was very imperfect. The march of the 
Allies from Eupatoria to the Belhek was hazardous; their 
right flank rested on the sea, their left was exposed to 
an enemy of unknown strength. It is true the ships were 
an effectual protection, but the condition of that protec- 
tion was fine weather; a storm would have deprived the 
army of their support- But the Allies forced the strong 
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position of Alma, and could jadge with tolerable certainty 
of the number of Russian troops then in the Crimea; 
although they could not know how many were on the 
march towards it, nor how soon they could arrive. The 
army advanced to the Belbek. The questions which then 
presented themselves were : 1st. Is the great Severnaia 
fort on the north side capable of resisting a coup de 
main? 2nd, Will the fall of Sebastopol and the de- 
struction of the Russian fleet necessarily follow the cap- 
ture of that fort ? 

In answer to the first question, it was decided that the 
north fort was too strong to be carried by a coup de main, 
and that it would require a siege. As to the second 
question opinions were divided, but we now know that 
the possession by the Allies of Fort Severnaia would have 
had no effect on either the town or the fleet. 

To besiege that fort without any secure base of opera- 
tions, and with the continually increasing Russian forces 
gathering on their left flank and rear, the generals rightly 
considered would be too hazardous ; the flank march 
round the head of the harbour became a necessity, and 
considering the depressed and disorganised state of the 
Russian army, it was safe. The Allies established them- 
selves on the south side, and adopted the harbours of 
Kamiesch and Balaklavu as their base. 

They numbered about 50,000 men, a sufficient force, 
it may be thought, to justify an assault on the weak 
defences of Sebastopol, and on what we now know to 
have been the strength of its garrison, depressed as it 
was by the defeat of Alma*: the Allies would certainly 

* No general would be justified in such an attack, unless he 
saw some confusion and fear to tempt a sudden blow. Had it 
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liuTe got in, though thej would have suffered fearfully 
in the assault, having no heary guns to answer the 
Bussian fire ; but the Russian laen-of-war were in the 
harbour, the garrison would have retired to the north 
Bide in perfect security, and the conquerorsj in their 
alrcBdy reduced condition, would have been incessantly 
exposed to the terrible fire of the ships. It would hare 
been a conquest barren of all results, except the destruc- 
tion of the conquerors. In declining such a risk the 
allied commanders acted wisely ; they waited for rein- 
forcements and resolved to besiege the place. 

They were well provided with siege traina ; but these 
were still on board ship, and after being landed the heavy 
guns with their stores had to be dragged over seven or 
eight miles of soft groundj great part of the way uphill, 
before they could be put in position to batter the defences. 
This required time, which was employed by the genius of 
Todleben in fortifying the place. 

It was decided to commence the approaches at nearly 
three times the usual distance, in the belief that our 
preponderance of fire was sufficient to reduce the place 
by what is called the artillery attack. The newspapers 
proclaimed, exultingly, that the defences of the town would 
fall down before our fire, as did the walls of Jericho 
before the trumpets of Joshua ; and there was more 
reason in this than has been generally supposed, for 
when the Allies opened their Are on the lYch. Octoberi 
the English guns soon silenced the greater part of those 
opposed to them ; and had it not been for the unfortunate 
explosion of the French magazines, there is little doubt 



been made in this case, ita foundation would have been guess- 
work, not calculation ; and guess-work is inadmissible in war. 
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that a successful assault might have been delivered on 
the 19th or 20th ; and though the assailants would have 
suffered terribly from the fire of the ships in advancing 
to attack, yet after the defences were carried the heavy 
guns of the Allies could have taken up such a position as 
would soon have put an end to their pow^ of further 
annoyance. 

Owing to the explosion of the French magazines the 
bombardment was a failure, and the siege dragged on its 
■weary length through the terrible winter. 

It was neither the cold nor the privation of that winter 
which was so fatal to the English army, but the over- 
work ; 20,000 Englishmen had the same amount of trench 
work and trench duty to perform as was allotted to the 
French force of 60,000. In addition to this, they occupied 
the most vulneral^e point of the position. It is some- 
what remadcable that in the march from Eupatoria the 
exposed flank was the left where the British were posted, 
and that after the march to the south side, the British 
were again to be found on the exposed flank, which was 
then the right. In both cases the French flank rested on 
the sea ; in the last case they obtained the convenient 
harbour of Kamiesch, while the English had the miser- 
able harbour of Balaklava as their base.* 

Of all the absurdities that have been uttered with 
reference to this siege (and there have been a good many), 
none is greater than the assertion that it has established 

• These inconTenlences are all to be traced to divided com- 
mand. Without that, the work would have been equally di- 
vided ; and the occupation of Balaklava, which weakened the 
Allied position, and entailed greatly increased labour on the 
English force, would not have taken place. 

I 
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Hennig theniitj thR anpenontr cf entiivxirka OTcr woib 
witli deep ditches rereted. with msdoocj ; iMt tbsa is not 
treating Mr. Va^amm iaicij, for Us Method does tutt 
alone consist in the e^plaju«iil <ti e»tIiwork& Tlie 
only aimilaritj' between bi^ method vid the fortificstiona 
of Sebdstopol 13, thst ewtltworks exist la both. 

The sj^em on which S^nstepui waa defended waa 
the syatens of an unlimite*} aupplj of proTiiicna and men 
from without, and of all the mranitioiia of war from 
withiD ; the system of a garmon sqperior to the besieging 
force (for the garrison and the Bnasiaa army in the field 
were synonymous), and exposed to no one of the disad^ 
vantages of a besieged town except the flight of shot and 
shell, Sehastdpol waa defended by the spade and pickaxe ; 
the workmen employed were 100,000 men. If the Allies 
could have invested the town, the gig^antlc works which 
^one delayed its capture never could have been con^ 
Btmcted, and under the terrible vertical fire of the Allies 
a gnrrison of 30,000 men would have disappeared in two 
months. 

Again, the Russian earthworks were so knocked about 
by our fire tlj«t our soldiers could mount them without 
the aid of scaling ladders in every direction; if those 
works hflfl been provided with deep ditches and masonry 
reveiemenijs, altJiough we now know that our vertical fii*e 
must liave reduced the place, it never would have been 
taken by assault. A dozen breaches niftdc during the day 
wouUl^ liy menns of tlic unlimited supply of labour at the 
commatid of the deftiuders, have been entrenched during 
the night BO as to become impregnable. Let any one 
rcij*<l Nrtpior'a ikacription of tlie great breach at Badajoa 
Aiid tlie assault upuu it, and then consider what would 
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have been our chances of success in assaulting the 
breaches of a place whose supply of labour, materials, 
and defenders was practically unlimited. 

The experience of the siege of Sebastopol has only 
tended to vindicate the correctness of those principles of 
fortification, which have received the sanction of all great 
engineers since the time of Yauban. 
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EXAMPLES TO CHAPTERS II. AND m. 



JBxample 1. — Campaign of 1756 by Frederick the 
Great. (See Plate I.) — Frederick's plan of campaign 
was to take Dread en the capital of Saxony, and 
afterwards to invade Bohemia and take Prague, 
with the intention of wintering there with his army, 
if successful. At the outset of the campaign Austria 
waa unprepared to repel an invasion of Bohemia, and 
the army which Frederick had opposed to him in 
Saxony amounted to only 1 8,000 men. 

Frederick had two arraiea on foot ; the one com- 
manded by himself, of 64,000 men, destined to in- 
vade Saxony ; the other under Marshal Schwerin, of 
30,000, waa at Nachod on the eastern frontier of 
Bohemia, and destined to co-operate with Frederick 
in the invasion of Bohemia. 

Frederick invadea Saxony, and takes Dresden 6th 
September. The Saxon army having evacuated 
that city retires to the entrenched camp of Pima, 

Meanwhile the Austriana assemble two armies, 
the largest under Marshal Braun at KoUin, destined 
to advance into Saxony to disengage the Saxon 
army (reduced to 14,000 men) blockaded in Pirna ; 
the other under Piccolomini to oppose Schwerin. 
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Frederick, not thinking it safe to leave the Sason 
army in his rear, blockades Pirna in tbe bope of 
reducing it by ftiminej and detaches 30,000 inen 
under Marshal Keith to Auasig, to observe tbe Aus- 
trian army coming from Kollin. 

Here it ia to be remembered that the Pruaaian 
aggregate force was very superior to that of the 
Auetriana. 

Frederick's own army of 64,000 was very supe- 
rior both in numbers and quality, to tliat of Braun. 

Schwerin's was likewise superior in number and 
quality to that of Piccolomini. 

An examination of the map will show at once that 
Frederick waia acting on two lines of operation at a 
great distance asunder, and separated by the Elbe. 

The Austriana also employed two lines, but it is 
evident that these were interior to those of Frederick, 
since the troops upon them were dearly more easily 
unitable. The two Austrian armies were back to 
back, and could join by a direct march in a straight 
line ; while Frederick and Schwerin, to unite, must 
either first defeat the forces respectively opposed to 
them, or must make a circuitous march behind the 
frontier of Bohemia- 

Marshal Braun advances from Kollin to Budyn 
on his march to relieve Pirnaj 23rd Sept. Frederick 
takes command of the army of observation and 
marches to meet Braun. The two forces encounter 

IS 
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at Lowositz where Erederiek 19 victorious, 30th 
September. On the 14tli of October the Saxon army 
8urrenders at Pirna ; but it is then too late to under- 
take any fresh operatiouj and the PruBsiaoa retire 
from Bohemia to winter in their own territories. 

Semarks.—ln this campaign Frederick violated 
Principle 3 by adopting exterior llnea of operation, 
and neglected Principle 1 , because^ although his forces 
were very auperior to those of his opponentj he was 
notwithstatiding inferior at the decisive point. His 
strength was frittered away; he had 34,000 block- 
ading the Saxons in their camp at Pirna ; 30,000 
under Schwerin paralysed by an Austrian force in- 
ferior both in numbers and quality on the eastern 
frontier of Bohemia; while at the decisive point he 
had only 30,000 men to oppoae a superior Austrian 
army. Schwerin's force ehould have been united to 
Frederick's; it was a positive evil to the king to 
hinder the junction of Piocoloraini with BrauDj 
when the price paid for it deprived him of the eer- 
vices of Schwerin's army. Again, the entrenched 
camp at Pirna waa defended by only 14,000 Saxona, 
and although very strong, it waa far too extensive 
to be effectually defended by auch a force, its circuit 
amounting to about twenty-five miles- Had Fre- 
derick assaulted this camp with his whole force, 
64,000, he would certainly have taken it, in which 
case he would have had 64,000 men minua hid 
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losses in the assault wherewith to fight Braun at 
Lowositz, in place of only 30,000. It is to be noted 
that Frederick was master of Dresden on the 6th 
September, and the Advance of Braun to Budyn did 
not take place till the 23rd. 

Example 2. — Campaign of 1757. (See Plate I.) 
— Frederick's object was to invade Bohemia, and to 
take Prague. During the early part of the year he 
had only to make head against the Austrian forces 
(as during the preceding year), than which his own 
were more numerous as well as of far better quality. 
He divided his army into four corps, of which Prince 
Maurice commanded one at Chemnitz on the extreme 
right ; the king himself took command of the second 
at Lockwitz close to Dresden ; the third, under the 
Prince de Bevem, was at Zittau on the northern 
frontier of Bohemia; the fourth, under Schwerin, 
always in Silesia on the eastern frontier of Bo- 
hemia. 

The Austrian disposition was as follows : — 

The 1st corps on the extreme left at Egra on 
the Eger, under the Duke d'Aremberg. 

The 2nd corps at Budyn on the Eger under 
Braun, covering Prague. 

The 3rd corps at Keichemberg (opposed to the 
Prussians at Zittau), under Count Konigseck. 

The 4th corps in Moravia, under General Daun. 

14 
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On tlie left bank of the Elbe, the two right corps 
of the Prussian army under Matirice and Frederick 
advanced from. Chemnitz and Loctwitz, aud, united, 
crossed t)ie Eger river at Koschitz tlie 23rd April. 

The two left corps of the Austrian army under 
D'Arembei'g and Braun, having united at Eudjn, 
fell back upon Prague where Prince Charles of 
Lorraine took the chief command. He carried the 
Austrian army over to the right bank of the Moldau 
and encamped on the heights of Ziaka. 

The Prussians under Frederick followed the Au3- 
trians in their retreat from Budyn» and arrived 
before Prague on the left bank of the MoldaUj the 
2nd May. 

Turn now to the operations on the right hank of 
the Elbe. 

Bevern advanced from Zittau, 20th April, dis- 
lodged the Cuunt Konigeeck from hia position at 
Eeiclieniberg, and obliged him to fall back to Lie- 
benau (on the direct road to Prague by Brandeis). 

Schwerin entered Bohemia at Trotenau the 18th 
Aprilj and marched by Gitschin on Jung Bunzlau 
in the hope of cutting off the retreat of the Count 
Konigiaeek on Prague. But warned in time Ko- 
nigseck quitted Licbcnau, the 24th, and marched 
with all haste to Brandeis, where he crossed the 
Elbe, and thence to Prague where he joined Prince 
Charles of Lorraine on the 3rd May, the day after 
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that on which Frederick arrived before that city on 
the oppoaite bank of the Moldau. 

Scbweriu having joined BeverOj their united force 
followed the retreat of Konigaeck, and encamped on 
the right bank of the Elbe oppoeite Brandeis, the 
4th May, until they should concert measures with 
the king. 

Thuai on the 4th May the army of Frederick 
before P^igue and that of Schwerin oppoaite 
Brandeis were separated by two rivers, the Moldau 
and Elbe, and had moreover between them to op- 
pose their junction, 70jOCM) Austriana under Prince 
Charles, supported by the fortress of Prague. 

Neverthelesa on the 5th May the king threw a 
bridge across the Moldau, and passed to the right 
bank with 20,000 men, leaving Marshal Keith on 
the left bank with a force nearly equal. This was 
accomplished without opposition although almost 
within cannon shot of the Austrian army. On the 
aame day Schwerin crossed the Elbe at Brandeis 
and advanced to Mischitzr. On that night the two 
armies were within nine miles of each other. 

On the 6th at daybreak they were united at 
Prosick, 

On the 6th also General Daun, who was marching 
with the army of Moravia, 30,000 men, to reinforce 
Priace Charles, arrived at Boebmlsch Brodt, two 
ihort marches from Prague. 
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On that day Frederick attacked and defeated 
Prince Cbarlea in the battle of Prague. If Frederick 
had been defeated his only line of retreat was on 
Brandeia, for he could not have recroaaed the Moldau 
at Prague in the face of a victorious army which 
was in position almost within cannon shot of his 
bridge. 

Yet in that battle he carried his whole army by 
a flank march from right to left to attack the 
Austrian right wing, thus completely abandoning 
his line of retreat on Brandels, and placing* himself 
astride on the road to Boehmiaeh Brodt, by which 
30,000 fresh Austrian troops under Daun were 
advancing on his rear, 

Observations. — Few campaigns have been more 
fiiulty in conception) more fortunate in execution, 
than that which has just been sketched. 

Frederick employed three lines of operation (we 
may consider both the Prussian and Austrian lines 
on the left bank of the Elbe as eiogle). These three 
lines were evidently exterior to the two Austrian 
lines employed by Braun and Konigaeck. 

A more flagrant violation of Principles 1 and 3, 
and of the Maxima 1, 3, 4, 7, and 8, can hardly be 
conceived. 

Of Principle 1, because Frederick exposed re- 
peatedly fractions of his army to be beaten in detail 
by the mass of the enemy. On the 5th, the whole 
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Austrian force might easily have overwhelmed 
Frederick's 20,000 men, isolated after crossing the 
Moldau; or Schweriu's army, by marching against 
it after crossing the Elbe ; or Ziethen's corps on the 
left bank of the Moldau might have been over- 
whelmed on the night of the 5th by leaving 15,000 
Austrians to mask their position on the heights of 
Ziska, and by carrying the remainder through 
Prague to the left bank to attack Ziethen, having 
simultaneously burnt the king's bridge to prevent 
succour. 

Of Principle 3, as to exterior lines, because 
Prince Charles with 70,000 men supported on a 
fortress, was in position between the armies of 
Frederick and Schwerin which were besides sepa- 
rated by two great rivers. 

Of Maxim 1, because he abandoned his line of 
retreat on Brandeis during the battle of Prague. If 
defeated, he would have been ruined ; he could not 
have regained that line, and he must have retreated, 
pursued by a victorious enemy, along a line by which 
30,000 fresh enemies were advancing. 

Of Maxim 3, because the union of the different 
corps of his army took place under the very nose of 
the enemy. 

Of Maxims 4, 7, and 8, evidently. It may be 
remarked also, that although the two Austrian left 
lines of operation were interior to the Prussian three 
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ImeSj^ jet as a whole tlie AuBtrtaQ three lines (in- 
due! ing that from Moravia) were exterior to those of 
die Fruaskns. 



Example 3. — Campaign of Pultotca, Charles XII. 
(See any good map.)— In 1708 Charles invaded 
Euifiia. He commanded in person an army of 35,000 
men on tlie eastern frontier of Polandj which was his 
base of operations. To co-operate with him, 20,000 
men under Count Leweahope landed from Sweden 
at Riga. He had therefore 55,000 of the best troops 
in the world employed in this invasionj and he had 
besides to, 000 men in Friedland. 

Charles marched from Grodno in June, traversed 
the forest of Minsk, forced the passage of the 
Beresina at Borisov, and beat an army of 20,000 
Russians; passed the Borysthenes at Mohilov, and 
defeated on the 22nd September near Smolenakoj 
[i force of 16,000 Eussians. 

Meanwhile the Count Lewenhope, with his 20,000 
men and a convoy of 8000 vehicles, was eti route from 
Kiga to join Charles. 

Suiolensko was the natural point of junction, 
since the left flank of Lewenhope's line of opera- 
tion from Kiga waa covered up to that place by the 
Dwina, 

At Smolensko Charles wns only ten marches from 
Mogcovv. Had he awaited the junction of Lewen- 
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hope who waa only twelve days behind hira, and 
then marched on Moscow, he would probably have 
dictated peace to Peter at the gates of that capital. 
Had he even marched on Moscow on the 22nd 
September without waiting for Lewenhope, he 
would according to all probability have Bueceeded 
equally j for Peter waa only able on the 7th October 
to asaenible 40,000 meiij and Charles had a vic- 
torious array of nearly 30,000, composed of troops 
whOj from their intrinsic value, no lees than from 
the moral effect of their leader's prestige and their 
Jate victoriesj compensated, to say the least, the 
inequality of numbers. 

But Charles did neither ; he turned off from 
Smolenako and made a long march of about 600 
miles to the Ukraine, for the sole advantage of 
raising the Cossacks and being joined by Mazeppa, 
who brought him only 6000 men ; thus abandoning 
his Hue of retreat and the advancing corps of 
Lewenhope to the attache of Peter. Accordingly 
Lewenhope, who crossed the Borysthenes at Mohilov 
on the 3rd October, twelve days after Charles, 
waa attacked on the fourth day of hia march towards 
the Ukraine by Peter with 40,000 men. The result 
waa that he only brought to Charles 5000 men, 
having lost the remainder and all his convoy. 

Observations. — If Charles's design was to effect the 
union of the two armies at Sniolensku, and after* 
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wards inarch to Moscow, there is no fault to be 
found with hh double line of operations. He was 
stroDg enough to adviince to Smolensko and maintain 
hinniself there ; his forward position at that place, 
as well a3 the river Dwina, covered hia communica- 
tions with Kiga whence Lewenbope was advancing ; 
but, by turning off from Smoleneko without waiting 
for Lewenhope, he violated all the principles. 

Principle Ij because he exposed a fraction of 
his force to be overwhelmed by the mass of the 
enemy. 

Principle 2, because he enabled Peter to act on 
his coramunicationa without exposing his own. 

Principle 3, because the Russian army being 
at a few days* march from Smolensko vrhen Charles 
marched south ; and there being an interval of twelve 
marches between him and Lewenbope, it is evident 
the Kusatans were moving on interior lines. 

Compare this long march in an enemy's country 
of 1000 nnlea from Kiga to the Ukraine, without a 
single poiTti d^appui, with Napoleon's manner of 
conducting a similar operation. 



Example 4, — Campaign of 1800, in Germany, 
(See Plate 11.) — In the month of January, 1800, 
the French armies were distributed aa follows : — 

One was In Holland, under Brune. 
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A second was on the left, bank of the Lower 
Rhine, under General Le Courbe. 

A third wae in Switzerland, under Maasena. 

A fourth in Italy, in a diaorganiaeil and aliDOab 
Btarving condition. 

Napoleon'a design was to act with two armieSj 
the one on the Danube; the other, under himself, in 
Italy. 

For this purpose he transferred Massena to the 
command of the army of Italy, and united the arnaiea 
of Switzerland and the Lower Rhine into one under 
the name of the army of the Rhine, which he placed 
under the command of Moreau who from his previous 
campaigns had a perfect knowledge of the intended 
theatre of war in Germany. The army of the Rhine 
amounted in a short time to 150,000 men, composed 
of experienced soldiers and well provided wtth every 
necesBary. 

Austria had two large armies ; one in Germany 
of 120,000 men under Marshal Kray» was destined 
to remain on the defensive to cover Germany ; while 
the other in Italy of 140,000 men under Slarahal 
Melas, was to act vigorously on the ofTensive, to 
take possession of Genoa, Nice, and Toulon, and 
to be joined under the walk of the last-named 
place by the English and Neapolitan forces amount- 
ing respectively to 18,000 and 20,000 men. The 
French had, to oppose M(Jlas in Italy, only 40,000 
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inen> who guarded the Apetinines and the heights 
about Genoa. But N'apoleon had jirepared hia 
famous army of reaerve amounting to 35,000 men, 
principally old soldiers drawn from the war of La 
Vendue, with which he intended to break out from 
the frontier of Switzerland on to the Po and to 
take the array of M^laa in rear. 

The disposition of the Austrian army of Germany 
was as followe : — 

Kray with hia headquarters waa at Donaue- 
schingen. His whole force was divided into four 
corps : the right, under Starray, was on the Maine, 
which the array of Holland was deatined to hold 
in check; the left^ under the Prince of Reuss, in 
the Tyrol ; the two centre corps were on the Danube, 
but had four strong advanced guards pushed towards 
the Rhine ; one under Kienmayer opposite Kehl ; 
a second under Giulay in the' Brisgau ; a third 
under Prince Ferdinand in the neighbourhood of 
Basle ; a fourth under the Prince de Vaudemont 
opposite SchaffhauBen, 

Under these circumstances the French army 
of the Rhine united should have acted vigorously 
against the separated Austrian corps in euccession. 
lloreau possessed the re-entering angular base formed 
by the Rhine from Strasbourg to Basle and from 
Basle to Constance ; and the principles of war clearly 
indicated that he should break out into the theatre 
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of war £19 near Constance as possible, by which he 
Tvould bave all the Principlefl in his favour. It will 
now be told what he actually did. 

Moreau's headtjuartera were at Basle. His army 
consisted of four corps of infantiy^ a, reserve of Iieavy 
cavalry, and two detached divisions commajided by 
Collard and Moncey in Switzerland. 

The four corps were thus employed ■ the left 
under General Sainte Suzanne passed the Khine at 
Strasbourg the 25th April ; the next under Saint 
Cyr passed the same day at Brisach ; Moreau, at the 
head of the third eorps, which consisted of the 
reserve, crossed on the 27th at Basle ; and the ex- 
treme rigJit corps, under Le Courbe, crossed on the 
Ist May near Stein, between Schaffhauaen and 
Constance. 

Sainte Suzanne advancing from Kehl, the 2dth, 
defeated an Austrian corps of 12;000 men which 
was in position in front of Offembourg; but on 
the 27fh Moreau ordered that general to reorosa 
the Rhine at Kehl, to march up the left bank 
to Britjach, there again to pass to the right bank, 
and to place himself at Neustadt in a second line 
to the corps of Saint Cyr and Moreau, who had 
taken poat. Saint Cyr at Stiihlingen on the Wuttach 
river, and Moreau at Neukirch, between that river 
and SehalThausen. 

Such was the position of three of the corps of the 
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French army, when the fourth corps croased the 
Bhinc at Steinon the 1st of May, and advanced on 
the fitrt nf Hohentwael, which capitulated. 

On the 2nd of May the French army remained 
Inactive in its position 3> which extended over a 
line oblique to the Danube of forty-five miles, 
from Hohentwael on the right to Neuatadt on the 
left, 

Kray thus had time to unite some of his scattered 
detachments. On the 2nd of May he was in position 
in front of Engen^, guarding the country between hia 
left and the Lake of Constance with 12,000 men 
under the Prince de Vaudemont. 

Kray had ma^razincs at Engen, Stokach, Moeskirch, 
and Bibcriich, which placca were on hia direct line of 
retreat to tjira. 

On the 3rd of May, at daybreak, the three corps 
which were at Neukirch, Stuhlingen, and Neustadt 
advanced on Engen ; but those of Sainte Suzanne 
and Saint Cyr did not arrive at that place in time to 
take ])art in the battle which Moreau waged unsuc- 
cessfully during the whole day with Kray, The 
force which Moreau brought into action amounted 
only to 40,000 men, rather leaa than that of the 
Austrians. Victory was inclining to the Austrians 
when Kray learnt that the Prince de Vaudemont, on 
hie left, had been defeated by Le Courbe, who 
had advanced at daybreak from Hohentwael, and 
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after driving back De Yaudemont to Moeskirch, had 
gained possession of Stokach. Kray, therefore, was 
obliged to abandon Engen, and to fall back on 
Moeskirch, there to unite with De Yaudemont ; this 
he accomplished on the 4th by a circuitous march. 
His magazines at Engen and Stokach were taken ; he 
ordered the immediate transfer of those at Moeskirch 
and Biberach to the Danube; and considering the 
retreat on Ulm before such a superior force to be 
no longer safe, he designed to place the Danube 
between him and his numerous enemies by crossing 
that river at Sigmaririgen. 

On the 4th Le Courbe advanced from Stokach on 
Moeskirch, and Saint Cyr marched from Engen to 
Liptingen. 

Le Courbe, in his advance, was followed at a con- 
siderable distance "by Moreau with his corps. Le 
Courbe approached Moeskirch on an extended front 
of seven miles, and he soon found himself engaged 
with the whole Austrian army in position. He was 
in great danger until he was supported by the arrival 
of Moreau in the afternoon; but all the efforts of 
the French to force the Austrian position were un- 
successfuL Saint Cyr, whose corps if present on 
the field would have decided the battle, did not reach 
Liptingen, where he was still about ten miles distant 
from the field of battle, until nightfall. 

k8 
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During the night Kray retreated on Sigmaringen, 
where he ininiediately began to cross the Danube ; 
but the half of his army waa still on the right bank 
when Saint Cyr appeared on the 6 th on the lieighta 
which command the river ; if Moreau had followed 
up his retreating enemy half of the Austrian army 
would haTe been destroyed ; but Kray accomplished 
his retreat without loas. 

Some days after the battle of Moesklrch Moreau 
again dislocated bb army. Le Courbe was detached 
to the Tyrol. Saint Cyr advanced on Buchauj 
having Moreau in second line behind. Sainte 
Suzanne was directed to move by the left bank of 
the Danube to Geissingen, where he was separated 
by the river from the rest of the army. 

Kray, informed of the detachment of Le Courbe 
and Sainte Suzanne, recrossed tlie Danube at 
Hiedlingcn and advanced to Biberach, where he 
took position to bar the progress of Moreau towards 
Uhu. 

On the 9th, Kray, attacked and defeated at 
Biberach, marched by hia left to the river Uler, but 
Le Courbe attacked him at Memmingen and drove 
him back on Ulm which waa provided with an 
entrenched camp, in which the whole Austrian army, 
with the exception of 20,000 raen in the Tyrol under 
the Prince of Beuss, was now united. 

Ulm was a strategical point of great importance. 
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It contained large magazmee of provialons, forage, 
and all the munitions of war; it possessed two stone 
bridges which were protected on the right bank by 
strong entrenchments J and on the left bank by the 
fortiQcationa of the town ; it was thus a double tete- 
de-ponL 

The poasession of Ulm by Kray enabled him to 
operate on either side of the Danube at pleasure, andl 
thus to protect at the same time Bavaria and Suabia, 
and to cover Bohemia and Austria, Hia supplies of 
all descriptions augmented daily, and he seemed re- 
solved to maintain himself in this central poditton 
notwithstanding the inferiority of his force and the 
checka he had experienced. 

Moreau thought to oblige him to abandon his 
position by advancing. Accordingly Le Courbe 
quitted Memmingen and approached the Leek. 
Saint Cyr followed him in echellon along the right 
bank of the Danube. Saints Suzanne approached 
Ului by the left bank. 

Of the two divisions composlDg the corps of Samte 
Suzanne, one commanded by Le Grand took post at 
Erbach on the Danube, about six miles above Ulna ; 
the other, commanded by Souham, on the river 
Blau^ at an equal distance from the place. The front 
occupied by these two divisions extended six miles. 
Sainte Suzanne had no bridge over the Danube ; he 
wa^ separated by that river from the French army 

K 3 , 
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and was exposed to attack from Kray'a united 
force. 

On the 16th at daybreak the Archduke Ferdinand 
marched from Ulm ngainst Le Grand, while anotlier 
column attacked Souham ; both French divisions 
were driTcn back, the distance between them was 
increased, and their communication with each other 
intercepted. 

Saiote Sazanne ordered Le Grand to quit the 
Danube tind to unite with Souham by a circuitous 
march ; Saint Cyr, hearing the cannonade from the 
right bank, retrograded with hia rear guard, and 
placed batteries on the right bank so as to sweep the 
road between Ulm and Erbach ; and the Archduke, 
believing that the French would crosa the river in 
force and cut him off from Ulm, returned to that 
place. 

Moreau, justly alarmed for the safety of Sainte 
Suzanne, arrested the movement towards the Lechj 
he recalled Le Courbe, sent Saint Cyr across the 
Danube to Erbach to support Sainte Snzannej and 
with his own corps and that of Le Courbe took 
post on the lUer. His army thus occupied a line of 
nearly forty miles, the left being on the Blau, the 
right on the Iller, and was separated into two nearly 
equal parts by the Danube. 

After passing several days in this poaition Moreau 
decided to unite hiuS whole force on the right bank; 
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accordingly Saint Cyr and Sainte Suzanne crossed 
the river ; Saint Cyr advanced to the river Gunzt, 
while Sainte Suzanne took post astride on the lUer. 
Le Courbe advanced to the Lech. 

Moreau now occupied a front of sixty miles, his 
right on the Lech, his left on the Danube. 

On the 24th Kray detached a force across the Da- 
nube, and attacked both divisions of Sainte Suzanne 
at once. The combat lasted all day without any deci- 
sive success; and at nightfall the Austrians retired. 

When the news of this combat reached him, 
Moreau again changed his plan. Le Courbe was 
a second time recalled from the Lech, and the army 
was in march to concentrate on its left, when Kray, 
on the 4th June, again crossed to the right bank 
with 16,000 men, and attacked the corps of Sainte 
Suzanne which fell back fighting before the Austrians 
all that day, and whose position had become very 
critical, when a division of the corps of Saint Cyr, 
detached across the Iller by the bridge of Kellmuntz, 
arrived to its support. Kray retired. 

Moreau then concentrated his whole force on the 
lUer. 

After remuning several days in this position, 
encouraged by the defensive attitude of Kray who 
remained shut up in his entrenched camp, Moreau 
resumed his plan of advancing into Bavaria. 

Le Courbe passed the Lech for the third time, and 

K 4 
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on the loth, Uth, and 12th of June^ the rest of the 
army wna approacbing that river. Six more days 
were spent in indecision ; at length Moreau deter- 
niined to pass his whole httoj to the left bank of the 
Danube. 

Accordingly the corps of Sainte Suzanne was re- 
called to the Iller, and remained on that river in ob- 
servation of Ulntii while on the 18th the remaining 
corps approached the Danube as follows, viz. : Le 
Courbe opposite Hochstett ; Moreau opposite Dil- 
lingen ; Gi'enier (who now commanded Saint Cyr's 
corpa) at Gunzbourg, 

Kray guarcle<l the line of the river from Ulm to 
the month of the Lech. 

On the I9lh at daybreak Le Courbe crossed the 
Danube over the bridge of BUndheim which he had 
repaired, and led one division six miles down the 
river to Schwoningen, where he defeated 4,000 
Austrians detached from Donauwerth ; while he sent 
the other two divisions up the river to Lauingen, 
which were attacked un success fully by another body 
of Austrians detached from Ulm. 

Meanwhile Moreau crossed with his corps by the 
bridge of Dillingen. 

Grenier, who endeavoured to repair the bridge of 
Giinzbourg, was prevented by the Austrian general 
Giulay, and was obliged to cross after Moreau by 
the bridge of Dillingen. 
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Ab soon as Kmy I earn t that the passage was 
effected he reaolved to retire, which he did, under 
the protection of a corps of cavalry placed on the 
Breoz river, by Neresheim and NonlliDgeWj and 
arrived on the Wemitz^ behind which river he took 
post on the evening of the 23rd June. 

From the 20th to the 23rd Morcau remained 
inactive. 

Richepansc, who had aticceeded to the command 
of Sainte Suzanne's corps, invested Ulm. 

Le Courbe returned to the right bank of the 
Danube, and marched across the Lech upon Neu- 
bourg, where Kray was in position with 25,000 men. 

Le Courbe attacked him and was repulsed ; but 
duiing the succeeding night Kray, fearing to be 
overwhchned by the whole French army, passed 
over to the left bank and marched to Ingolatadt, 
where he again crosaed the river and carried his 
head quart era to Landshut behind the leer. 

Moreau established his headq^uarters at Augs- 
bourg. 

Sainte Susanne was advancing throu<]rh Franconia 
with two fresh divisiooB from Mayeuce, to which 
place he had been sent by Moreau. 

Le Courbe was sent wltli 20,000 men against the 
Prince de Reuss, who during all this time occupied 
the defiles of the Tyrol. The prince retired behind 
the defiles. 
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On the 15 th of July this cflmpaign was terminated 
by the armistice of Parsdorf. 

Obsej"uations. 

Moreaii acted ia violation of the Maxims (a.) and 
(b.) of Chapter IL, in neglecting to avail himself of 
the shelter afforded him by the Rhine to as great 
an extent as possible in marching towards Iiis object. 
In accordance with those maxima he should have 
marched behind the Khine to Schaffhausen, and have 
broken out into the theatre of war from between that 
place and Constance, which would have enabled him 
to apply Principle 2, by acting on the rear of those 
bodies of the enemy which were observing the 
Khine ; and Principle 1, by attacking those bodies 
ia detail. Or he would have been able to reach Ulm 
before thenii the possession of which place, on the 
communications of the Austrians, would have decided 
the campaign in the first fortnight. 

Moreau violated Principle 1 in attacking Kray 
with an inferior force at Engen, when he had two 
corps within reach whose presence would have i-aified 
hia army to double that of the enemy. 

Moreau also violated the following maxims, viz. : — 
Maxim 3, because he crossed the Rhine at three 
diiFerent points far distant from one another, and 
designed to unite his divisions within reach of the 
enemy ; Maxima 4 and 7, firat, in having several lines 
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of operalion from the base of tlie Hhine^ the commu- 
nication between which was exposed to flank attack 
&om the enemy (Napoleon particularly enjoined him 
to operate by one line only which should lead from 
Stein upon the enemy's rear) ; second, in employing 
two lines of operation around Ulm, separated by the 
Danube, which proceeding exposed one of hia corps 
to be beaten eeparately in disregard of Principle 1, 
and gave bis enemy a great advantage in respect to 
interior liaeiBj, Principle 3. 

He also lost a great opportunity of applying Prin- 
ciple 1, in neglecting to follow up Kray in hia retreat 
from Moeskirch to Sigmaringen, where he might 
have destroyed one half of the Austrian army sepa- 
rated from the other balf by the Danube. 

Hia passage of the Danube with three of his corps 
on the 19th below Ulin, viokted all the principles. 

Principles 1 and 3, because Kray might have 
availed hiraaelf of tiie interior lines which Moreau's 
dispositions afforded him to fall upon the isolated 
French corps on the right bank in front with 
his whole force, while the Prioce de Eeuss advanced 
on his rear, to utterly destroy that corps, and to in- 
tercept the French line of communication by the 
right bank which that corps was left to guard. If 
Moreau thought proper to pass to the left bank of 
the Danubcj he should have done so with his whole 
army in one day, and marched immediately on Ulm, 
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there to attack the right flank of the Austtiaa army 
which guarded the Une of the river from that place 
to Donauwerth. In the event of Kray quitting Ulm 
to act on the French line of conimimication bj the 
right bankj Moreau would have posaesaed himself of 
the entrenched camp at that place. 

Mortiau'a proceedings in this campaign were 
a eertes of faiilta ; he showed himself completely 
wanting in that decision and energy which marlc a 
great general j he never followed up a SQCceBS j he re- 
peated three times in six weeks the same demonstra- 
tions without result. In short he was completely 
outgeneraled by Kray, whose aim was to detain 
Moreau in the neighbourhood of Ulnij and so prevent 
hie striking any decisive blow at a vital part of the 
empire. 

Although Kray showed himself superior to Moreau, 
his faults wei'6 eerious. 

1st. He disseminated hia army along the line 
of the Rhine in too forward a position, since hia rear 
was exposed to attack by a French force operating 
from Schaffliausen, 

2nd. He eistablished his magazines at Stokach, 
Engen, and Moeskirch, close to a part of the French 
base. If Switzerland had been friendly or neutral 
his magazineB in those places would have been well 
placed} since they Trould In that case have been 
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covered by the defiles of the Black Forest ; as it was, 
they were quite at the advanced posts. 

3rd. He showed want of energy in not having 
completely destroyed the two divisions of Sainte 
Suzanne, when the latter were within two hours' 
march of his whole army on the 16th May, and iso- 
lated from succour by the Danube ; again on the 
26th May, when the French were disseminated over 
sixty miles from the Danube to the Lech, he should 
have attacked their left flank with his whole force, 
calling up the Prince of Reuss to reinforce him. 
In his place Napoleon would have marched from left 
to right of the French front, defeating their corps in 
detail. 

It will be excellent practice for the student 
to compare this campaign of Moreau with that of 
Napoleon in the same year with his famous army of 
reserve, and to remark how completely all the un- 
favourable remarks on the operations of Moreau 
must be reversed in speaking of the manoeuvres of 
Napoleon. 
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DEFINITIONS. 



Tactical Points, 
Ail points on a field of battle which may impede 
the advance of an enemy to attack your poBition, or 
which may facilitate the advance of your army to 
attack the enemy's position, arc tactical point Sj and 
should be ocenpied. 

Tactical decisive Paints. 
All points on a field of battle which, when occu- 
pied by your army, will enable it to make an attack 
on the enemy whose succeaa would be decisive on the 
issue of the engagement, and 

All points on a field of battle in posaeasion of the 
enemy which will enable him to frustrate your 
attfick on any other part of hia poaition, or which 
will enable him to impede or intercept your line 
of retreat, if repulsed, — are tactical decisive points 
for offence. 

Kevcrse the conditions, and you will obtain the 
tactical decisive points for defence. 

The flanks and most advanced ealiente of the 
position are, in general, tlie most decisive points. 

The flanks, because being only defended by the 
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fire of a small part of the position, they ofier 
an enemy great facilities for attack, which, if suc- 
cessful, will enable him to take in flank the troops 
occupying the position, or to act upon their line of 
retreat 

The salients, because strong batteries are placed at 
those points which cross their fire on the ground 
over which an enemy must advance to attack, and 
because an attack will probably be unsuccessful so 
long as those points remain in possession of the 
defenders. 

Orders of Battle. 

A line of battle may be straight, or it may be 
curved either concavely or convexly towards the 
enemy. 

Of these three orders the convex towards the 
enemy is the best, as a general rule, because the 
fianks which are the most vulnerable points are the 
furthest removed from attack ; the enemy, in march- 
ing to assail either flank, exposes his own more than 
if the defenders occupied a straight line. Troops 
sent to reinforce any point move on the chord of the 
arc, L e. on the shortest possible line between any 
two points ; and the line of retreat is the best 
covered and can be the most easily gained from all 
parts of the position. The general disadvantage 
attaching to this order is that the fire of the position 
is divergent. 
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Of the two retnaiQuig ordera tbe ooDcave 19 the 
worst, bectose the flanks are tbe moat exposed to 
attat^; because the line of retreat is the worst 
covered, aod requires the longest march to reach it 
frotn all part3 of tbe petition; and because troops 
sent to reinforce any point mast move on the cir- 
cumference, i. e. on the longest possible line between 
any two points in tbe curve. The general advan- 
tages of this order are, that an enemy advancing 
a^Dst the centre exposes both his flanks more than 
if the defetidera occupied a etmight line, and the 
fire of the position b convergent. 

The straight order oflers no advantages of flank 
attack to the defenders ; troops sent to reinforce any 
point must move on a line equal to the circumference 
of the curved order (the length of the straight line 
being equal to that of the curved line) ; the line of 
retreat ia better covered than in the concave, and 
worse than in the convex order. 

In the accompanying diagram the three lines a b 
are of equal length ; e, the centre point of each ; c rf, 
the line of retreat. 

In the convex order (Jig. 1), troopa moving from 
a to c march on the chord a c. 

In the concave and straight orders (Jigs, 2 and 
3), troops moving from a to c must march on the 
dotted lines a Cj equal to one another in the two 
laet figure a, but longer than the straight line a c 
of,% 1. 
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It is evident that in F'lgi 1 the line c <f is the best 
covered, and the most easily reached from all parts of 
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Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 3. 

the line a b ; and in Fig. 2 that c d is the worst 
covered, and the least easily reached from all points 
iaa b. 

The task of the commander of a modem army is 
far more difiBcult than was that of an ancient general. 
The Boman order of battle was always the same, 
viz. in three lines, at a distance from one another 
of about 100 yards, the cavalry on the flanks. 

In modem armies the art of occupying a position 
is submitted to so many considerations that it is 
impossible to lay down any absolute rule. 

It is the business of a commander intelligently 
to combine the general principles of the art of 
war in the manner best suited to actual circum- 
stances. 

L 
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CHAP. IV. 

ATTACK AMD DEFENCE OF POSITIONS. 

Maxim 10, — Xhb excellence of a position is always 
relativBj 

let To that occupied by the eDcmy, 

2iid, To the number of troops intended to line it. 

3rd. To the composition of those troops. 



1st, It J8 evident that a position being taken up 
either for offence or defence, its excellence must de- 
pend on the nature of the enemy's position. 

2nd, That although a position may combine all the 
general requirements hereafter to be stated, it cannot 
be a good position for any given army unless that 
army be able effectively to occupy or defend it In 
other words, it must not be too extensive for the 
number of your troops to line it well, generally in 
two linea and a reserve. This is a deduction from 
Principle I ; for if you occupy an extended position 
with an inadequate force, every portion of your line 
will be weaker than it ought to be, and the enemy 
will thereby be enabled to bring to bear on a given 
point a larger force than that which you can there 
oppose to him. The above however like all general 
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rules, must yield to actual circu en stances. A general 
naay be forced to occupy a more extended position 
thau the number of his troopa would authorise in the 
abstract, to avoid a greater evil, euch for example as 
leaving a height i^noccupied, on which the enemy 
might eatnLlisb batteries to enfilade his line. In 
such a case the weaker portions of your line must be 
artificially etrengthenedj and the best must be made 
of actual circumstance a, 

3rd. If either infantry, cavalry^ or artillery un- 
duly preponderate, common sense indicates that the 
position chosen must present ground favorable to the 
action of that particular arm. 

For infantry, ground where it can act with ad- 
vantage, and where the other two can not. Ground 
broken by ravines or dips, the more nearly parallel 
to the front of the enemy the better ; a close country 
intersected with enclosures, and sprinkled with 
houses. Such ground is unsuited to the action of 
artillery and cavalry. 

For cavalry, open ground where horses can gallop 
unimpeded. 

For artillerj, gently undulating ground unbroken 
by ravines, the harder the better. 

From this it follows that, in disposing your three 
arms, heights should be occupied by infantry ; 
cavalry should be in the plains ; artillery on com- 
manding ground (not too high), whence its fire may 
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sweep the surface of the ground as far as the guas 
can range, without plunging into it. 

Maxim 11. — A poaitiou must not be commanded 
by heights in the direction of the enemy withia 
artillery range. 

Maxim 12. — Every poeition must cover the line 
of comnmnication of the army with its base* 

Maxim 13. — The lines by which the army must 
retreat from ita position, if defeated, muet be as 
numerous and easy as possible. 

In forming a line of battle, special respect must 
be had to the line or lines by which the anny may 
be obliged to retire. The more directly these lead 
tonards the base of operation the better. The more 
of these lines available, the greater the security in 
which the army will fight, and the greater the proba- 
bility that, if defeated, it will be able to effect its 
retreat without any overwhelming disaster. 

Maxim 14. — The part or parts of a line of battle 
which are in front of any line or lines of retreat 
must be made the strongest (if not so already from 
natural causes), either by entrenchments, or by post- 
ing the greatest force at such parts of your line. 

If the enemy attack and break that part of your 
line which ia in front of yom* line of retreat, your 
army, divided into two parte, may be forced back 
towards the flanks, and the enemy may gain poases- 
sioQ of your line of retreat. 
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Maxim 15. — Every position must afford eaay com^ 
municatioD, in rear of the line^ between the differeat 
parte of your line of battle, 

ThU is a deduction from Principle 1 ; for with- 
out the power of moving troops rapidly from one 
part of your line to every other, the enemy would 
be enabled to apply the principle at your expense^ 
by briiigiog a superior force to bear upon that 
part of your line which you are unable to reinforce. 
Therefore where easy coram unicationg do not exist 
they must be made, by throwing bridges across 
streams or ravines^, causeways across manshea, and 
levelling walls or hedges, in euch a manner that 
artillery may be able to pass rapidly from one end of 
the line to the other. 

The advantage of the communication between dif- 
ferent parts of the line being in rear, is twofold. 

l8t. The flank movement of the troops which 
march to reinforce any threatened portion is pro- 
tected by the front of the line. 

2nd. Such movements are thereby more likely to 
be concealed from the observation of the enemy, and 
they should alwaya be eutirely concealed from such 
observation , If possible. 

Maxim 16. — The ground in front of your position 
ehould be euch as to impede the movements of an 
enemy advancing to attack you, and ehould be 
ao completely commanded by your position as to 
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insure its being swept hj your artUleiy to the full 
exteBt of its rajige. 

Such ground will be more slowlj traversed by the 
enemy ; he will be exposed for a longer time to the 
fire of your gnns, which will have the effect of dis- 
ordering his march and damping bia ardour in a 
^ degree proportioned to the difficulty of the ground 
he has to pass over. The Impediments to the march 
of an enemy to attack your position in front may be 
of different descriptions :— 

lat. The most effective is a large river or impass- 
able marsh running parallel to your front. 

2nd. TillageSj which may in a short time be con^ 
verted into strong posts^ and occupied by your 
troops, 80 situated that the enemy must take them 
before adviinclng beyond them. 

3rd- Any favourable ground (naturally or artifi- 
cially strong, or both) on the line of the enemy's 
advance, the occupation of which by your troopa will 
delay his march. 

In all the above cases it ia necessary that the 
obstacles to the march of the enemy shall be under 
the full fire of the guna of your position, otherwise 
the troopa posted for their defence may be captured. 

It 18 desirable that tbe fire of your guna shall cross 
in front of the points where the enemy may cross the 
river, or in front of the villages or posts occupied by 
your troops as advanced posts. 
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Maxim 17. — Every position must afford aecure 
protectioQ to the flanks of your army. 

Thia IS a deduction from Prineiplea 1 and 2, sinoe 
its observance will prevent the enemy from applying 
them at your expense. 

Principle 1 , by his placing himself in auch a poai- 
tioa aa will enable him to attack the flank of your 
line, the nature of which mancenvre la to bring masses 
of the attacking force in contact with BUCCessive 
fractions of the line attacked. 

Principle 2, by turning your flank and acting on 
your line of retreat. 

Strong natural obstaclea afford the best pro- 
tection, euch aa mountaina, large rivere, impene- 
trable woods, inarshesj &c. ^VTiere these do not 
exist the flanks must be etrengtbened by artlBcial 
meana. 

Maxim 18, — A position cannot be too strong ; lose 
no opportunity of strengthening it by means of field 
works* 

Napoleon aaya : — " The natural poeitions which 
are generally met with cannot protect an army from 
the attacks of a superior force without the aid of art." 

Towards the end of the Peninsular war no position 
was taken up without entrenching ; first, the guns 
were covered, then the weakest parts of the line. 

Maxim 19, — ^ Occupy your position in such a 
manner that you can defend a part of it with s 

L 4 
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Bmaller force than that wbich the enemy can bring 
against itj eo that the greater part of jour force may 
be available to assail the weaker of the enemy. 

e. ff. If two armies A and b, of 20,000 men each^ 
occupy lines of equal length ; but A, by reason of 
the ground being naturally etronger on the right 
half of his line, or by reason of entrenchments^ is 
able to occupy that half effectively with only 5000 
men, while the force of b is equally disserainated, 
then (to use a technical term) the 5000 of a contain 
10,000 of b; while a has 15^000 wherewith to 
overwhelm the opposing 10,000 of B, 

Jomini aays, that to insure the suceesa of an attack 
made by one wing which ia reinforced for that pur- 
pose at the expense of the other, it is necessary to 
refuse the weakened wing. This h undoubtedly 
true, if every part of your position were occupied 
(before reinforcing one wing) only in eufficieat 
strength to defend each part from attack ; but this 
is only a particular application of the above ma^m 
which is general. 

This maxim is a deduction from Principle 1^ as 
it prescribes the mode of acting to enable you to 
apply that principle. 

An important corollary may be drawn from the 
above, viz. : ^- 

If your force is superior to that of the enemy, you 
should not therefore occupy a greater front than that 
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of the enemy, but hold your surplua troops in hand 
ready to take advantage of any opening that may be 
afibrded. You will thus be able to insure the 
superiority at the decisive point and time. 

If A and B consist respectively of 20,000 and 
lOjOOO meoji and A occupies a front twice as ex- 
tended as that of Bj then a loses the advantage of 
numbers, for b can bring to bear on an opposite part 
of A'a line a force equal to that which can oppose it, 
and that part may be broken before succour from the 
distant portions of a*8 line can arrive. 

It roust never be forgotten that it is not the 
number of troops ranged in arder of battle which 
decides the victor^j but the number which is actually 
put in vigorous action by a commander. 

The battle of Prague in 1 756 exemplifies thia. 

All the different orders of battle, ancient and 
modern, may be reduced in principle to thia maxim 
(19). In ancient history the battles of Leuctra, 
Montinaoa, Arbela, Cannse, and the Metaurua, furnish 
examples. So, indeed, do nearly all battles which 
have been skilfully fought, 

Maxim 20. — When on the eve of a battle recall 
all your detachments, do not neglect one however 
small, one battalion the more sometimes decides the 
day. {Napoleon,) From Principle 1. 

In the same manner as no part of a position can 
be too stroTig, a master of the art of war will never 
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consider that be has too maoy troops, no matter how 
small may be his enemy's force, 

Maxim 21. — Never detach a force either on the 
eve or on the day of a battle for the purpose of co- 
operating with your main body in attacking the 
enemy, unless your communications with the detach- 
ment can he constantly maintained. From Prin- 
&ple 1. 

Unless communication is maintained there can be 
no concert. Nothing should he left to accident. 
If a force be detached to euch a distance that its 
communication with the main body is not constant 
and rapidf however well a combination may be con- 
ceived a thousand accidents may disconcert it. 

If a body of troops be detached to a distance from 
the main army round a flank of the enemy for the 
purpose of attacking the enemy in rear in an ap- 
proaching battle, a watchful enemy will leam the 
movement and overwhelm the detachment. 

Examples of thia are found in the battles of 
HaBtenbeck, CreveUt, and TorgaUj during the Seven 
years' war. 

Maxim 22. — Never leave intervals between the 
different divisions of your line of battle, where the 
enemy might penetrate, unless to draw him into a 
snare. {NupoUon,) 

If the enemy break in at such interval in sufficient 
force, he may attack one of the separated portions of 
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an nrmj in flank, while be attacks the same portion 
In front, thus insuriDg its dctbat ; while he prevents 
the other separated portion from succouring the first 
by threatening it with attack by a amallci' forco in 
accordance with Maxim 19- In such a case, that 
one of the separated portions should be chosen for 
attack whose defeat would inflict the greatest 
damage on the army ; for instance, if the army's only 
line of retreat lay behind one of the portions, the 
other should be chosen to be assailed in front and 
flank, as it would thereby be cut off from its line of 
retreat. This would be to apply Principles 1 and 2. 
Examples of the breach of this maxim are supplied 
by the battle of Prague in 1756, and of Salamanca 
during the Peninsular war. 

It results as a corollary from the last maxim, that 
you must never weaken any part of your line to 
Bucb an extent that a Tigorons attack upon it by the 
enemy will probably succeed, and enable him to act 
as has been above described ; also, that unless you 
have a great superiority of force, it is dangerous to 
attack an enemy's line by both extremities at once ; 
for aa both attacka must be reinforced at the ex- 
pense of your centre, your centre becomes weakened 
and a counter attack upon It by the enemy may suc- 
ceed. 

The battles of Neerwinden in 1793, and Stockach 
in 1799, are examples of this. 
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It results alao from the above, that the centre of a 
line of battle should not be formed of cavalry. 

ror cavalry must give way before at combined 
attack of the three arms, and the centre ia pierced. 
It may be thought that in the case where a position 
oonaiata of two ranges of bills separated by a plain, 
the plain being favourable to the action of cavalry, 
that arm should occupy the interval between the 
heights on which the infantry ie posted ; but in this 
ease the centre would be equally pierced, and the com- 
munications of the army occupying such a position at 
the mercy of the enemy. 

The loas of the battles of Minden and Blenheim 
by the Prench, was caused by ignorance of this. 

Maxim 23. — K^ever attack with a fraction of your 
force, when a short delay will enable you to attack 
with masses. 

This would be to violate Principle 1. 

The temptation or supposed necessity may some- 
times be great, but yielding to it will almost in- 
variably increase the evil it ia intended to remedy. 
The battle of Torgau in 1760 is a signal example 
of this ; and although Frederick was victorious in 
that battle, he was so in spite of his faults and be- 
cause of his extraordinary good fortune. 

Maxim 2A. — ^Nothing can be more rash or contrary 
to the principles of war than to make a fiank march 
before an enemy in position. (Napoleon,) 
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This Bupposea that the flank march ib made within 
sight of the enemy. Frederick the Great owed the 
loss of the battle of KoIUn, and Marmont that of 
the battle of Salamanca, to the violatioQ of iiiis 
maxim. 

Maxim 25. — There 'are two ways of obliging an 
enemy to abandon a position, viz. by attacking and 
driving hira from it j and by manoeuvring so as to 
make it impossible for him to hold iL 

The first method should only be adopted when, in 
consequence of your having a superior force, or 
of the enemy's position being faulty, it ia your 
object to bring on a decisive engagement. 

The mode of applying the second is in general to 
threaten the enemy's line of communication. 

It was by employing tho second method after the 
first bad failed that Massena obliged Wellington to 
retire from the position of Buaaco. A peasant in- 
formed Massena of a road over the Caramula moun- 
tain wliich he made use of to turn the Duke's 
left. See (Napier's *' Peninsular Wat") the de- 
scription of the Duke*s detection of Maasena's design, 
which will illustrate more strongly than pages of 
precept both this maxim and the importance of pre- 
serving your line of comiminication. 

Maxim 26. — An attack on the enemy's centre, if 
succesgful, ia in general the most decisive. That on 
a flank ia the moat secure. 
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In modern military history there are few instances 
of an array being broken at its centre; the reason of 
thifl is the recognition of the disastrous consequences 
that must ensue to the army so broken. Blenheim 
and Austerlitz are esamplesj where Marlborough and 
Napoleon broke the centre of the hostile lines, sepa- 
rated the two wings, and not only ronted but com- 
pletely disorganised the armies opposed to them. A 
euccessful attack against the centre of an enemy's line 
generally places it in your power to cut off one of the 
separated portions from Ita Hue of retreat ; while the 
attack on a flank is very rarely indeed bo important 
in its results. It may be conceived that if an army 
have but one line by which it can retire from a field 
of battle, and that line be in rear of one of its 
flanks, a vigorous attack on that flank may enable you 
to aei^e that line and cut off from it the greater part 
of the enemy's army. But a genertd is indeed 
unworthy of his post if he neglects to strengthen 
the deciBivo point m such a manner aa to render it 
safe from direct attack. And if he finds his enemy 
jnanoeuvre so as to turn that flank and threaten 
his line of retreat^ he will retire at once in good 
order from a position which is no longer tenable. 

The centre of a line is not only the strongest na- 
turally, from its position enabling it to be doubly 
reinforced from each wing in half the time required 
to reinforce one wing from the other, but in addition^ 
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its strength is artificially increased by every possible 
means ; the fire of the guns of a position likewise, all 
converging on the ground over which the enemy 
must advance to attack the centre, renders the attack 
on that point more doubtful than one upon a flank. 
As a general rule the attack of a position should be 
made on the weakest points, or on points which are 
80 decisive that an attack upon any other is im- 
possible or dangerous, so long as they remun in the 
enemy's possession. 

The weakest points are the flanks when not sup- 
ported, or any salient points of the enemy's line 
which are not well defended by his artillery in posi- 
tion, or any point of his line where he has left an 
interval, or which he has not occupied in sufficient 
force. 

Of the second class are fortified posts or heights 
wluch flank the columns advancing to attack ; or any 
point possessed by the enemy which would enable him 
to impede your retreating columns in the event of 
their being repulsed. 

Principle 1 indicates that in attacking, all the dis- 
posable forces must be brought to bear on the point 
chosen as the decbive point ; and 

Principle 2 that a point should not be selected 
for attack from which the retreat of your columns, 
if repulsed, can be impeded by the enemy. 

It has been before remarked that it is impossible 
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fot a general to combine in any plan the observation 
of all the rules and maxims of war; he must combine 
them in the highest degree permitted by actual cir- 
cumEtauces i and it foUowa that in choosing a point 
of attack^ one should be preferred from which the 
assailants if repulsed may with Bafety retreat j rather 
than another which may offer greater temptationa to 
attack, but the line of retreat from which would be 
expoaed. 

Maxim 27. — If your enemy is entrenching and it 
18 your intention to attack his position, do not delay 
a moment Every hour'a delay may coat the lose of 
1000 men in an assault. 

In Marlborough's brilliant campaign of 1704, 
actuated by political considerationa which were suffi- 
ciently urgent to overbear mere military rules, he left 
several French armies in his rear and was without 
any baae. 

It became neceasary^ therefore, to obtain some im- 
mediate point (Tappui on which to base his operations 
ngainst the Elector of Bavaria. He selected Donau- 
werth, with the view of forming his magazines there, 
and because it would give him a secure passage of the 
Danube. The heightB of Schellenberg command the 
town and are the key to the place. These were en- 
trenched and guarded by 10,000 infantry and 2000 
cavalry. Marlborough and the Margrave of Baden 
commanded the allied army on alternate days. On 
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the night of the let July they eocamped fourteen 
miles from Donauwerth, and the intervening roads 
were heavy from long continued rain. The army too 
waa encumbered by a heavy train of artillery. It 
was Marlborough's turn to command on the 2nd, 
and he resolved to attack the Schellenberg on that 
day,notwithatandiog the weary march which must be 
made before it oould be done. He knew the en- 
trenchments of the enemy were unfinished and that 
he waa working constantly to strengthen them ; and 
when the difiSculty of the undertaking waa urged^and 
the fatigue of the troops in the preliminary march, 
he replied that eoery hour's delay mould cost the loss 
of 1000 additional men in the assault 

He accordingly marched early on the morning of 
the 2nd ; he was not able to attack until four in the 
afternoon^ but the entrenchments were carried and 
wkh them he gained possession of Donauwertb. 

Maxim 28. — An army on the march and an army 
in position in an enemy's country, should never be for 
one moment without its advanced guard and its ad- 
vanced posts. 

The examples of the danger of neglecting this 
maxim are to be found everywhere. 

The Auatriana lost the battle of Leuthen because 
they had no advanced posts to give notice that Fre- 
derick was in march along the front of their position 
with hi« whole army, to place himself diagonally on 

M 
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their left £ankj bis march hemg onlj separated 
from tbe Austrian position by intervening heights. 

Soubise was shamefully defeated at Rosbach, 
because he carried his army round the left flank 
of the Pru&sians to attack their rearj, without 
advanced guards or flankers, wbvch would have 
warned the main body of Frederick's change of po- 
sition. 

There are two descriptions of advanced poste, viz.: 
those which are to be maintained against attack 
to the laat ; and those which are only to be defended 
suflSciently long to enable the army they cover to 
form in order of battle before an enemy can attack 
it. 

The first of these are identical with the tactical 
decisive points of a field of battle which have been 
defined. 

The second come more particularly under the desig- 
nation of outposts. The details of outpost duty do 
not come within the scope of this work ; but a few 
remarks in illustration of its general principles may 
be useful. 

It has been said that the outposts are the watch- 
dogs of the army, whose duty it is to give timely 
warning of approaching danger. 

The army itself takes up the moat favoarable posi- 
tion, for battle. If tbat position were on perfectly 
open commanding groundj from which a sufficiently 
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extensive view to the front and flank could be ob- 
tained to give time to the armjj after the first appear- 
ance of an enemy, to form in order of battle before it 
could be attacked, outpoats and advanced sentriea 
might be diepenaed with so long ag daylight lasted ; 
and it would be sufficient before nightfall to push 
forward the outpoats to such a distance as would 
secure the required objecf:. But such a case can 
rarely occur. It follows from the above, that all na- 
tural features in the neighbourhood of a position 
which could conceal the approach of an enemy until 
he ishould be near enough to do mischief^ ought to be 
occupied by the advanced sentries. Common sense 
must prescribe the aituation of the chain of aentriea : 
it ig regulated entirely by the position of the array 
and the considerations above stated, its distance from 
the position varying according to the nature of the 
ground. It cannot depend on the situation of the 
picquets which furnish the sentries, nor on that of 
the advanced guarda which furnish the picquets, nor 
on that of the grand guarda which support, the ad- 
vanced guards; but, on the contrary, the grand 
guards, the advanced guards, and the picquets, in a 
chfUQ of connection, depend on the situation of the 
cordon of sentries. They are merely intermediate 
supports judiciously posted to divide the diatance 
between the cordon of sentries and the army ; and 
there may be more or fewer of these supporting or ral- 
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lying bodiea according to that distance. In case of sur- 
prise the sentries swarm on their respective picquets ; 
theae, when driven in, concentrate on their respective 
advanced guards, &c. : the nature of their resistance 
should be solelj determined by the time neceaaary far 
the formation of the army ; that being secured^ 
it should cerise. Although in some cases it may not 
be neceaeary to dispute the enemy's advance at allj 
yet in others the most vigorous and prolonged defence 
must be made. Ko precaution therefore which will 
strengthen such posts and enable the defenders to keep 
the enemy at bay, if only for five mlnutesj should 
be neglected. An officer is not worthy of the Danie 
whoj in command of an outpost, does not feel that the 
safety of the whole army may depend on his indivi- 
dual vigilance, who neglects any possible expedient 
to strengthen hia post, and who does not make him- 
self thoroughly acquainted with the ground to a con- 
siderable distance around it, aeking himself frequently 
what he should do if attacked. 

Maxim 29. — To defend a defilCj never take poatin 
front, but always in rear, of the defile. 

This maxim ia a deduction from Principle 1., as it 
will enable the defenders to attack with tlieir whole 
force any fraction of the enemy tliey may think 
proper to allow to emerge from the defile. 

No positiouj however good otherwise, should be oc- 
cupied by nn army which has a defile in its rear 
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through whicb the army must retreat if defeated. 
A retreat through a defile before an enemy ia always 
disastrous.* 

It follows, that you should never lose an opportu- 
nity of attacking an enemy in retreat while in the 
act of passing a defile. You in this caae apply 
Principle 1., by allowing any portion of the enemy's 
army you think proper to enter the defile, and 
then attacking with your whole force the remaining 
fraction. 

All passes over mountains are of the nature 
of defiles. When a mountain-range forma the fron- 
tier of a state, the valleys by which an array 
must debouch to invade the state are permanently 
defended by fortresses, the passes which lead to 
them generally by forts. The little fort of Bard at 
the mouth of the pass which leads into the valley 
of Aosta stopped Napoleon's army in 1800^ and 
would have disconcerted all hia plans if he had not 
succeeded in paeaing by stratagem. (See as examples 
the fortresses which close the valleys opening on 
Piedmont from the Alps.) • 

A bridge is essentially a defile ; and in the same 
way as important passes are defended by fortB, b, 
bridge over a great river is defended by fortifications 
of more or leas strength. A permanent bridge over 

* The case of an armj defending the liead of a bridge b an 
exception to tliie, and wtU be natieed. 

H 3 
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a great river is always formed on eorae great line of 
communlcfition : such a point lias in general been 
[.eelected as the site of a. town, which, on the continent 
of Europe, ia uaually fortified. If the town is built 
on both sides of the rivof^ both the front and rear 
of the bridge or defile are protected and the town 
forms a double tete-de-panl ; if oq one Bide only, then 
the fortress can only directly defend the bridge frona 
an enemy approaching the river on that side. 

Temporary bridges may be constructed by an 
army at any points on a great river where the 
means of passage may favour its operations during 
a particular campaign ; they are protected by field- 
works of more or less strength. 

Kegarding a bridge as a defile, the paasage over it 
by an enemy advancing to attack you will be beet 
disputed by taking post in rear of the bridge ; and if 
this waa all requiring to be considered, this mode 
wonid be always followed : but if the possession of 
the bridge is necessary to the army, it must be pro- 
tected from injury, otherwise the passage of the 
enemy would be best prevented by blowing it up or 
diemantllng it (which measure would always be 
adopted by a retreating army to atop pursuit). The 
field-works therefore which protect the bridge 
(commonly called the tcte-de^pont) should be so 
situated in front as to cover it from the enemy's guns, 
and should be of such a nature aa to afford the de- 
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fending army a very etrong position for battle in 
front of the bridge, and a. seciure protection during 
its retreat across the bridge if defeated. Sometimeg, 
and It la a great advantage, field-workij are con- 
structed in rear as well as in fronts to afford the 
retreating army a rallying position, in which it may 
almost certainly defeat all attempts of the enemy to 
follow. And in some cases the t&te-de-pont is double, 
that is, worka are constructed to defend an approach 
to the bridge from either side. This would be of 
immenee importance to an army whose line of ope- 
ration was parallel to the course of a great river and 
its flank supported thereon, as it would enable the 
army to change the bank of operation at willj and to 
prevent the enemy from following. 



Examples of Maxim 29. 

1- Sie^e of Mantua hy Napoleon. 

Mantua is almost flurrounded by three lakes, 
formed by an enlargement of the river Mincio. In 
1796 it communicated with the mainland by means 
of five causeways, varying from 400 to 200 yarda 
in length. Although these causeways, being swept 
by axtilleryj would have rendered an assault of the 
town almost an impossibility, they evidently afforded 
a blockading force all the advantage which can arise 
from a position taken up in rear of a defile. Each 
causeway being a defile of great length, a very small 
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force posted at ita extremity was able to prevent the 
egress of a euperior force. Accordingly, with 8000 
men, Serrurier blockaded the Austrian garrison con- 
sisting of 14,000 effective men, and paralysed their 
action during the campaign. And in the same year, 
after Wurmaer took refuge in Mantua, the Austrian 
army which was there blockaded amounted to 
25,000. 

2. At the battle of Meeanee the British troops 
under Sir Charles Napier advanced to the attack by 
echellon of regiments from the right. 

The right of the line, as it neared the enemy, 
skirted the high wall of an extensive shikargah 
(a hunting-ground or foreat of the Ameers), which 
protected the Ameers' left flank, and in which 6000 
of their matchlock-men were posted to take the 
British line in flank and rear when it should close 
with the Belooeh line of battle. The wall of this 
shikargah had one opening in it, not very wide, 
about 300 yards in front of the Belooeh left. 

" The general rode near this wall and found it was 
nine or ten feet high ; he rode nearer, and remarked 
tlmt it had no loopholes for the enemy to shoot 
through ; he rode into the opening under a play of 
matchlocke, and, looking behind the wall, saw there 
was no scaffolding to enable the Beloocha to fire over 
the top. Then the inspiration of genius came to the 
aid of heroiem. Taking the grenadiers of the 22ndj 
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he thrust them at once into the opening, telling 
their brave captain. Tew, that he was to block up 
that entrance ; to die there if it must be, never to 
give way I And well did the gallant fellow obey 
his orders ; he died there, but the opening was de- 
fended. The great disparity of numbers was thus 
abated, and the action of six thousand men paralysed 
by the more skilful action of only eighty I It was on 
a smaller scale as to numbers, a stroke of generalship 
like that which won Blenheim for the Duke of 
Marlborough." * 

In this example the opening in the wall was the 
defile, by taking post behind which eighty men held 
in check 60001 Sir C. Napier made use of the 
defile to apply Maxim 19. 

Maxim 30. — Every disadvantage may be removed 
by skill or fortune, except Time. If a general has 
Time against him he must faiL And conversely, 
Time is the best aUy. 

* Napier's " Conquest of Scinde." 
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LINES OF DEFENCE. 



Lines of defence are natural and artificial. 

Of the first are deserts, mountain-ranges, great 
rivers, and dense foresta. 

In general, the frontier line ■which dividea one 
country from another is formed by some one of the 
above-named obstacles, or a combination of them. 

That which presents the greatest diflG.culty to 
an invading army is a desert, on account of the 
immense transport which must accompany it to carry 
water and provisions, because of the few tracks by 
which it can be passed (which are determined by the 
position of the wella), and moreover because of the 
opposition to be encountered from the elemeuta in 
those regions where deaerte are found. As an ex- 
ample of the diiEcultiea of such an operation in our 
own times and by our own troops, and of genius in 
surmounting them, see the account of Sir Charles 
Napier^s eight days' march across the desert of Sciode 
for the purpose of destroying the Ameer's fortre^ of 
Emaum Ghur.* 



" Conquest of Scinde," lat chapter, 2nd put. 
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Kext in order ootne mountain -ran gea j the§e can 
only be passed at certain known points, whicli can be 
watched by the defenders. The ontlet of the passes 
which an invading army mn&t traverse^, may be occu- 
pied by smalt forte, and the valleys into which the 
passes admit J by fortresses- 

Although a range of mountains is unquestionably 
a great obstacle, it is rarely an inBurmountable one^ 
unless defended by the mountaineers themselves, who 
know every path and track ; where these are neutral, 
the beat positions may, in general, be turned by paths 
unknown to the defenders, Aa au example of this 
may be cited an extract from the report of the Duke 
de Rohan, who was defending the Valteline against 
the Spanish and Austrian armies. In describing the 
position of his army he states, ** In the present in- 
stancCj although the flanks of the army were thought 
to be securely protected by the mountains as by so 
many fortresses, it was found to be exposed on all 
sides, and one opening was no sooner closed than two 
more were discovered ; so that several armies in place 
of one would be required to defend this country." 
It was a maxim of Napoleon's tbat " where one 
man can set hia foot a whole army may pass." 

The defence of any long line, however strong it 
may be generally, over which there are many prac- 
ticable passages, is di:6Scult in proportion to the 
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D amber of tboae passages An id rader^ by th rejitening 
to advance on eeveral of tbese points, may oblige the 
defenders to disseminate their forces and to guard 
each equalljj while the masa of the invading 
army advances on that which has been originally 
selected.* 

Dense forests are much on a par with mountains, 
or they may probably be more easily defended, since 
all the passages tbrougti them are known with greater 
certainty. 

From what has been said^ it is evident that the line 
of a great river is leas easy of defence than a range 
of mountains, as afifording a far greater number of 
points of passage. 

It must be remarkedj that lines of great natural ob^ 
stacles are only '^ lines of defence " when they run 
across the line of operations of an aggressive forcer 
When they run parallel to such line of operation 
they are, on the contrary, a great advantage to that 
force. Its flanks are supported on tbem ; it may 
divide the enemy's attention and forceSj by threaten- 
ing to operate on both sides. In this case the passages 
over such obstacles are of great military importance, 
as affording the army the power of changing the side 
of operation at will. Here the advantage is generally 



* It was in thss manner that King Joaeph passed the Sierr* 
Morena after Ocana, when he invaded Andaluaio. 
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witii an mvading army ; for the object of the defen- 
sive force being to bar the progress of the enemy in 
a certain direction, it cannot change its aide of opera- 
tion without leaving open to the enemy the road by 
which he was advancing towards his object, unleea 
such a change of side should enable the defenders to 
act offensively against tbe communications of the in- 
vading army* 

The passes then by which mountain-rangea, and 
the bridges by which rivers, are crosaedj whether those 
ranges and rivers cross the line of operations of an 
army or are parallel to it, are decisive strategical points 
of a high order. 

Of course that army which is in possession of those 
passes or those permanent bridges which are defended 
by fortresses, has the advantage; but as regards 
rivers, an army which ia provided with proper bridge 
trains posaessea the power of pass^e at every point 
where it is not disputed by an enemy, at the expense 
of the delay necessary for the construction of the 
bridges. 

Ulm, in the campaign of 1 800, was a double tite- 
de-pontf affording the Austrian marshal, Kray, a pas- 
sage over the Danube from either bank^ which river 
was parallel to the line of operations of the Prench 
and Austrian armies ; and the manner in which 
Kray employed the possession of that point to 
hold Moreau la check illustrates this subject well. 
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On the Passage of Rivers. 



The passage of a river in presence of an enemy is 
a great military operation. It may be effected either 
by main force or by stratagem. 

In general, the passage of a great river which is 
defended by an enemy is effected by stratagem, by 
deceiving the enemy ag to the intended point of pas- 
sage. The neigkbourhood of the spot is determined by 
the line of operations, which has been chosen in ac- 
cordance with the principles of war, as being that 
which ia calculated to inflict the greatest amount of 
injury on the enemy j the spot itself is determined 
by local peculiarities, which will be referred to here- 
after. 

Principle 2. will be beet applied by selecting as the 
neighbourhood of the spot where the passage is to be 
effected a part of the river where its general course 
is salient with respect to the position of the army 
about to croaa (or concave towards that army), as that 
configuration affords a salient angular base of ma- 
nceuvres, from the sides of w'.icb it may, after cross- 
ing, act against the enemy's communications. 

In the diagram, an army operating from the side b^ 
a, Cf can evidently apply Principle 2. at the expense 
of an enemy whose general force ia distributed along 
the opposite bank, by crossing at some point between 
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a and by or between a and c : the nearer to a, the more 
complete is evidently the application. 



Among the local peculiarities which will be de- 
scribed as determining the spot itself, it must here be 
remarked, to prevent confusion, that one of the most 
important is the existence, at the place where the 
bridge is constructed, of a bend or loop which is re- 
entering (or convex) towards the army about to 
cross. The position of a bridge is shown at ff in the 
last diagram at such a re-entering loop in the part 
b, a, e, of the river whose general course is salient 
with respect to the army. 

A skilful commander will not endeavour to prevent 
the passage of a river by guarding every practicable 
point of passage. To do this would be to expose the 
fractions of his force to successive defeat by the mass 
of the attacking army, should it succeed, as is most 
probable, in effecting a passage somewhere. In such 
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a case the assailants should select some point near the 
centre of the enemy'a extended front for a passage 
with the mass of their army, and turn against one of 
the separated portions after crosaingj while the de- 
taclimentB of that portion are kept in their isolated 
positioQB by demoDStrations made on the opposite 
bank by email parties of the attacking force. 

The general of a defensive army will do better to 
keep his troops well in hand in a central poeition, 
making nse of his light troops to observe the inten- 
tions of the enemy, and, ebould he succeed in pene- 
trating them, to come down upon the enemy suddenly 
-while in the act of forming hia bridge, or better still 
after a part of bis force has crossed ; or, if not, the 
commander of the defensive force should name a 
point of concentration in rear of his line on the 
enemy's line of advance, where hia army, in a strong 
position,, may successfully dispute the farther advance 
of the enemy^ and defeat him with the river in his 
rear. 

But perhaps the moat eflFectual way of forbidding 
the passage is to take up such a position on the line 
of the river as will enable the defenders to assume 
the ofiFensive by acting against the communications of 
the enemy. In the last diagram, a defensive army 
posted at d, which possesses the means of passage at 
that point, and can retreat in the direction d x, will 
prevent the passage of an assailant at a, whose line of 
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operation h m a, because the army at d can act 
against that line without exposing ita own. In thta 
caee^ if the bridge at d were perraanent it would be 
protected by a atrong teie-de-pont coneiating either of 
a fortress or field-works. 

When an enemy h posted behind a considerable 
river and b in poaeeaaiou of tites-de-pont at eeveral 
different places along its couree, you should never 
approach the river with your different divisiona 
simultaneously along an extended front. To act 
thue would be to forget the enemy's power of taking 
the offensive, and to expose your fractions to be 
beaten in detail by the mass of the enetny'a armyj 
which, supposing it to have passed the river, would 
have several secure points on which to retreat, viz. 
the different tetes-de-pont. In such a case approach 
the river in eehellon, so tliat the only part of your 
army which the enemy can attack without exposing 
Lis own flank is the head of the echellon. Your ob- 
ject 18 to deceive the enemy as to the intended point 
of passage. Having determined on some point which 
should be at a dtatance from the head of the echellon 
to puzzle the enemy, and having made a demonstra- 
tion with your light troops at different places along 
the river-front to divide his attention, direct your 
columns as rapidly as possible on that point and 
throw your bridge across, 

Moreau's advance on the Inn in 1800, before the 
N 
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battle of Hohenlinden, illuetrates the above by its 
errors. He approached that river with six diviaiona 
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simultaneouBly, which were distributed over a line of 
forty-five milea, between Muhldorf and Roaenheim. 
Hia opponent, the Archduke John, had on that river 
five strong tite$-de-pont, -viz. : Wasaerburg, Craiburg, 
Muhldorf, Getting, and Braunau- One of Moreau'a 
corpa waa at Ampfingen under Grenier, and consiated 
of 25,000 men. The sirchduke, who had crossed at 
Getting with hie main force, attacked Ampfingen in. 
front with 60,000, while another column of 20,000 
crossed at Craiburg and placed itself on, the right 
flank and rear of Grenier. 

Moreau'a dispoaitione were very defective ; Munich 
waa his pivot of operation ; yet he divided his force 
along the line between Ampfingen and Bosenbeim^ 
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while bis enemy posseaaed the hridges of Craiburg 
and Wasserburgj either of which gave the archduke 
the power of acting on the flunk of the French corpa 
on the river above those places, and on the rear of 
the corps below them. Waaaerburg also is nearer 
to Munich than Atnpfingen by fifteen miles. All the 
Principles were in favour of the archduke. M'o. L, 
becauae he could bring the mass of his army in 
contact with fractions of his enemy. Ho. 2., because 
he could act on the communications of the enemy 
without exposing his own. No. 3,, because he had 
all the advantage of interior lines. 

The only circumstances in which the passage by 
force is justifiable in presence of an enemy of equal 
strengthj are — 

1st. When the river is of such a breadth only as 
permits your artillery to range, not only to the oppo- 
site bank, but far beyond it. 

2nd. When the banks on the side from which 
your army passes have a decided command over the 
opposite bank. 

Where the above conditions are observed, the pas- 
sage is a small affair, for your guns not only protect 
the passage, but can also keep the enemy at a dis- 
tance from the opposite bank, tinlees he has natural 
or artificial cover. The river is in such a case like 
the ditch of a fortress which protects its artillery. 
The troops pass in safety and form upon the opposite 

H 2 
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bank under cover of their guns. It k true that the 
troops whtcli have crossed are nearer to the enemy's 
artillery than are the guns which protect them ; but 
where the river is amall, the difference of distance 
which ia in favour of the defenders may be more than 
compensated by the difference in the height of the 
banka which h in favour of the assailante. You can 
also trust something to courage ; it is attacking a 
position of strength, nothing more. 

In the case where a river is so broad that your 
guns oinnot do much more than range across, the 
difficulty is much increased ; for the defenders, being 
so much further removed from the guna which iSre 
upon them, can now approach their artillery quite 
close to their own bank. The troops are not only 
expOBed to a terrible fire while crossing, but their 
formation on the further bank is prevented by the 
same. 

In this case the advantage of artillery rests alto- 
gether with the defenders ; and under these circum- 
stances a spot must be sought where the nature of 
the course of the river will supply to the assailants 
that preponderance of firo which is indispensable to 
effect a passage. 

Such a epot is found at any bend or loop of the 
river's course which is re-entering with respect to the 
anny about to cross, or concave towards the side of 
the enemy. This formation enables batteries to be 
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placed 80 as to croaa their fire in front of the bridge. 
The more decided the loop the greater the advantage 
in this respect, as the greater will be the area of 
ground on the other side of the river protected by 
the fire of the assailants, the greater the fire as 
more girna can be posted, and the greater the dis- 
tance at which the batteries of the defenders must be 
plaeed. 

Where there is no bend an island will supply the 
want, under whose cover several bridges may be 
thrown over to the island and artillery passed over. 
An island covers the preparations of the assailanta 
from view of the enemy , and restoree the advantage 
of artillery when the breadth between the island and 
the enemy's bank ia small. £.vample,- — the island 
of LobnUj made use of by J^apoleon for the passage 
of the Danube in 1809. Napoleon employed a 
month in preparing for his paeaagGj by constructing 
bridges to the island of LobaUj and forming powerful 
batteries on several small islands, the fire from which 
would protect hia bridge-head. 

An affluent on the side from which you are 
operating is a great advantage in enabling you to 
conceal all your preparations and the assembly of 
your boats from the enemy's observation. 

Where a river hiis not a greater breadth than 500 
yards, and the ground on the side of the assailants 
commands the opposite bank very decidedly, the 

N 3 
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enemy cannot prevent the construction of the bridge 
notwithstanding that there may be no bend or island. 
A skilful general who wishes to oppose the passage 
will content himself with disposing his army in a 
aemicirde round the bridge-head, sheltering it by 
trenches from the fire of the enemy's guns as close to 
the bridge aa the distance of those guns will admit, 
and bringing a convergiag fire to bear on the head 
of the bridge, which is essentially a defile. 

Such a disposition should cause the failure of all 
attcmpta to force a passage. It was thus that Ven- 
dome prevented Eugene from making use of his 
bridge at Cassano. 

Napoleon succeeded in forcing the passage of the 
Adda at Lodi, because, although the Austrian artil- 
lery swept the bridge itself, no guns were placed to 
batter the French columns as they debouched from 
the bridge. 

Before concluding this subject^ one point of great 
importance must be alluded to, viz., the effect which 
the climate, as well as the physical features of the 
country in which you are operating, exercise on tlie 
depth and force of water in the rivers you may have 
to cross. During the battle of Essling a sudden rise 
of twenty-eight feet in the waters of the Danube 
carried away the pile bridges which connected the 
island of Lobau with the right bank, and which were 
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Napoleon's onlj means of retreat. HJa position 
however In the island of Lobau was very etrong.* 

Ov Aetipicial Lines of Defence. 

These consist of fortifications of different degrees 
of permanency according to circumstances. 

The northern frontier of France, for example, 
not being formed by any line of natural obstacles, is 
protected by a triple line of fortresses. These for- 
tresses cannot prevent an enemy frotn penetrating 
between them^ but they afford strong support to a 
defensive army in opposing the progress of an in- 
vader. They also give time to the defenders to 
strengthen themselves, by compelling the enemy to 
besiege such of them as are near enough to en- 
danger his communications ; or if the enemy advances 
before capturing such places, they weaken him by 
the amount of force which he must leave behind to 
blockade them in order to prevent their garrisons 
from cutting oflP hia supplies. They also enable a 
general to pass with a small force the columns of an 
invading enemy, and, pushing for tlie fortresses, to 
collect their garrisons and form a large army on his 
rear. Napoleon meant to do this on the Elbe, and 
afterwards in defence of Paris. 

* The materials of this chapter are deriTed from the opiniosa 
of Fredeirick, the Archduke Charles, and priacipalif of ^a- 
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Broken lioes ara far more advantageous. These, con- 
sisting in general of strong detached redoubts armed 
with artillei^j afford protection to an uiferioT force 
against one which ia superior, and a raore favourable 
field of operattona for maintaining itself againat 
attack. 

The redoubts would be like so maoy baatlona in a 
fortification whose fire would afford a mutual defence^ 
m well as sweep the ipace over which an enemy 
must paaa to attack the troopa ported between them, 
who may be considered as holtJIng the place of the 
« Curtain.'* 

It is a great mistake to suppose that the position 
of good troopB ifi improved by abutting them up be- 
hind a parapet. The soul of a defence consista in the 
power of taking a vigorous offensive whenever a 
favourable opportunity presents itself. That occasion 
would arise when the advancing enemy ia confused 
and discouraged by the fire of the artillery in the 
redoubts. But the effect of a charge depends on its 
being executed at the proper moment with rapidity 
and concert ; and these would be much impaired if 
the troopa were obliged to mount over a parapet before 
they could advance. 

Either the point at which the enemy will en- 
deavour to penetrate is knowrij or it ia not. 

If known, his progreaa would be opposed by the 
defensive army united, whose position for giving 
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battle would be decidedly stronger where ita front 
and flanka were covered by a few atroog woi'ka con- 
taining artillery, and where ita movements were free 
between those works, than where it would be 
hampered by being shut up behind a continuous 
parapet J which, once broken through, would be use- 
lesa. 

In the second case, where tlie attacking army 
surprises a passage, there would be no troops to 
oppose it, and the continuous line of parapet would 
be no obstacle. 

The most famous lines of modem days are thoae 
of Ton-ea Vednta. These were constructed by the 
Duke of Wellington, to form a safe base on which 
to retreat before the superior numbers of the Freoch, 
and to cover Lisbon. They consisted of two lines 
of detached works, extending from the Tagua on the 
right to the sea on the left. Parts of the line towards 
the centre were upwards of eight miles asunder, 
but on the right flank they approached each other 
closely. The inner line, which waa the strongest, 
extended twenty-four miles from Ailiandra on the 
TaguS] about fifteen miles from Lisbon, to the 
mouth of the San Lorenzo river, twenty-five miles 
from Lisbon. The outer line extended likewise from 
the eca to the Tagus, passing netur the village of 
Torres Yedrasj and covered nearly thirty miles. 

The occupation of euch an extended front by 
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Wellington'fl army, only 50,000 men, would bave 
been highly dangerous and contrary to the rules of 
warj. but for the fact that tha communications 
between the two lines, and between all 'parts of each 
line, were perfectly organised ; and from the nature 
of the country in their fronts Wellington possessed 
greatly the advantage of interior Unes^ which would 
enable bim to concentrate on. any given point in a 
much shorter time than would have been required 
by hia opponent. His position in this respect had 
doubly in its favour Maxim 15,, since the communi- 
cation between the parts of his line waa good, while 
between the parts of hia opponent's line it waa 
difficult. 

A chain of telegraph a, too, tranaraitted information 
or orders from one end of the line to the other, in 
the space of seven minutca. The position of "Wel- 
lington at Torres Veilraa united in its favour Prin- 
ciple 3., and Maxima 10. 12, 13, 15. 17. 

Lines of entrenchment are analogous to lines of 
natural obBtaclee, and are subject to the same general 
rulefl. The operation of surprising a passage through 
them is precisely similar to that which has been de- 
scribed respecting a river. 

The above remarks upon lines of entrenchment 
apply equally to all worka on a contracted scale 
which may be employed to strengthen any position. 
The two famous sieges of the late war, Sebastopol 
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and ICars^ afibnl examples of contiimous and broken 
linea. The posltioa of the besiegere at Sebtistopol 
and the besieged at Kars was in both cases that of 
an entrenched camp. At Sebaetopol, a continuous 
trench and parapet extended from the heights over- 
looking the s&a above Balaklava on the right to 
Inkcrmann on the left At Kara, the defences con- 
sisted of short detached lines of parapet, strengthened 
by a few strong enclosed workis, which were judi- 
ciously placed on the different heights which surround 
the town. It ia worthy of remark that the Rusaiana 
in. their assault of the 29th September turned all 
these lines of parapet at different points; but the 
defenders retired within the shelter of the redoubts 
until reinforcements could arrive. Without those 
redoubts, the Eiussians would have succeeded. 

The lines constructed by the besiegers at Sebastopol 
to protect the allied armies from the attempts of the 
KuBsian army in the field, were " Lines of Circum- 
vallation." 

In former days these were always employed by 
the besiegers to protect their army during the fiiege 
operations, but they have fallen into disuse^ and are 
not recommended by modern military writers. In 
some caaea they are indispensable, and the siege of 
Sebastopol was one of them ; and we have the de- 
cided opinion of the great Napoleon, as well as the 
general principles of war and common sense, in 
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testimony of their being never injurious, and always 
advantageous when n. besieging force is exposed to 
attack from an enemy of nearly equal strength. 

Bouamard, who was the engineer of Frederick the 
Greatj says that such lines when ill oonstmcted 
are useless and dangerousj and that an artny^ of 
observation is neceaeary in addition to protect the 
^ege; but that, when well constructed, they can 
effectually protect a besieging force and dispense 
with an army of observation. If however it be a 
question between the two, the army of observation 
ia of infinitely greater value to a besieging force than 
lines of circumvallation ; since without the first, the 
enemy becomes the undisputed master of the theatre 
of WOT and can intercept all the convoys of the 
bcfiiegere, which must of itaelf prove fittal to the 
Bucceaa of their designs unless they are actually 
furnished within their lines with the necessary pro- 
visions and supplies of all sorts sufficient for the 
duration of the siege ; a very unlikely case. But 
where both esist, the army of observation can 
noanoEUvre at a distance from the siege for the pro- 
tection of the convoys, &c, and if presaed, can fall 
back to the shelter of the lines, which will aflford it 
a strong position in which to defeat all attempts of 
the enemy to interrupt the siege. 

Examples of the truth of the preceding opinions 
are afforded hy — ■ 
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The siege ofArras, m 1654, where lines of circum- 
vallatioD enabled the Archduke John to carry on the 
Biege for thirty-eight daya^ in epite of Turenne's 
efforts to interrupt it. 

The siege of Laudrecy in 1712, where lines pro- 
tected the besiegers under Prince Eugene from the 
attempts of Villars, who was obliged to resort to a 
circuitous method of relieving the place. 

The siege of Lille by Marlborough and Eugene, 
in 1708, where the lines completely baffled the 
Dukes of Burgundy and Berwick. Marlborougli 
tnancBuvred at a diatance from the aiege with an army 
of observation, kept open hia comrannicationa, and 
protected hia convoys; and on the approach of the 
enemy towards the place, he withdrew to the shelter 
of the lines of circumvallatioo, which afforded too 
strong a position to be attacked by the French 
marshals, notwithstanding the peremptory orders of 
Louis the Fourteenth that they should risk an en- 
gagement for the relief of the place. 

The siege of Mantua in 1797 by the French. 
When Pro vera appeared before Mantua, with the 
design of raising the aiege and liberating the army 
of Wurniser, which was blockaded therein by an in- 
ferior force, ho waa lield in check by the lines of St. 
George, until Niipoleon aiTived from Kivoli and 
forced him to capitulate. 

Lines of circumvalkition are subject to the same 
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rules as lines of entrenchment in general. We must 
therefore conclude that to have made them continuous 
at Sehastopol was a mistake. It is conceivable that 
a belief in the great superiority of the Bussian 
cavalry (which if it existed was effectually dispelled 
by the battle of Balaklava) might have led to the 
formation of a continuous barrier which could arrest 
its progress over the only ground where it was pos- 
rable for that arm to attack the allied position with 
any prospect of success, especially where success 
would have cut off the English army from Balaklava, 
its base ; but the same reasoning does not apply to 
the crest of the heights along which extended the 
rest of the allied position; and indeed the remarks 
on the great superiority of detached over continuous 
lines are equally applicable to both of these cases. 
Our own cavalry would have been much hampered 
both in advancing and retreating, by the continuous 
parapet. It must be remembered that the redoubts, 
for abandoning which the Turks were so imjustly 
blamed, were unfinished and unsupported. 
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CHAP. VI. 



ON MORAL AGENTS IN WAR. 



The great Napoleon said that in war " the moral " 
is to '* the plryeical " in the ratio of three to one. 

Under this head come : — 

No. 1. T^e personal qualities of a General-in- 
Chief. — His knowledge of human nature; his power 
of influencing men through their hopes or fears, 
paesionSj intereat«, or prejudices ; as well aa of ac- 
quiring the love and confidence of his troops i his 
coolneag, Bclf-reliancej and readiness of resource in 
emergencieaj &c,, &c. Napoleon says ; *' The first 
quality of a general-ln-ohief is to have a cool head, 
which receives only a just inapresaion of objects. He 
should not allow himself to be dazzled either by good 
or bad news. The sensations which he receives 
successively or simultaneously in the course of a day 
should be classed in his memory so oa only to occupy 
the just place due to each ; for reason and judgment 
are the resultant of the correct compariaon of many 
sensations. There are some men who, on account 
of their physical and moral constitution, make a 
single picture for themselves out of every event; 
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whatever knowledge, wit, courage, and other qualities 
they may possess, nature has not called them to the 
command of armies and the direction of great mili- 
tary operations." 

In every battle there is a decisive point and a 
decisive moment (which once let slip, never returns) 
on which and at which every disposable horse, man, 
and gun, must be brought into action. The qualities 
referred to in the above quotation are manifested in 
the highest degree by the faculty of correctly ap- 
preciating that point and time. The commander who, 
dazzled by false impressions of the importance of 
passing events, anticipates the decisive moment and 
engages his reserves too soon, is lost. 

Great commanders have all possessed in a high 
degree the qualities above enumerated. A remark- 
able exception as regards the power of attaching his 
soldiers, is afforded by one of England's greatest and 
most fortunate generals, who never did acquire the 
love of his troops, although he possessed their un- 
bounded confidence. 

Great generals have always shared Napoleon's 
opinion on the value of moral agents in war, and 
have liberally employed them as enumerated under 
the succeeding items. 

No. 2. Stratagems. — The success of a stratagem 
depends mainly on the commander's knowledge of 
human nature in general and of his opponent's 

o 
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character in particular. Its object is to deceive 
your cueniy as to your deaigos. If you desire a 
general actionj spread reports of the weatness of 
your army and appear to avoid one. If the contrary, 
put on a bold face and appear desirous to engage. 
The etnployment of etratagem is particularly appli- 
cable to operations having for their object the forcing 
of any long line which it is imposaible for an enemy 
to guard at all points, such a a mountain-rangesj 
rivers, entrendied linea, &c. 

1^0. 3, — The elation or depression of the soldiers 
arising from any cause whatever, whether from 
former defeats or victories, from confidence or the 
reverse in their coramander, from the health or sick- 
nesa of the troops, &c. 

No. 4.^ — Everything connected with in/ormaiion 
and the means of obtaining it, — -It was one of 
Napoleon** maxtma that " when a general id ope- 
rating, not in a desert but in a peopled country, 
if he is not well supplied with information, it is be- 
cause he ia ignorant of hsa trade." 

Without accurate intelligence of an enemy's move- 
ments the greatest military talent is useless. The 
faculty of organising a system of intelligence i* a 
prominent quality of a great commander, and one 
demanding a deep knowledge of human nature. 
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E^UMPLES. 



No. 2. Stratagems. — Napohen^s Army of Reserve 
in 1800. 

In January the consuls decreed the formation of 
an army of reserve. An appeal was made to all 
discharged soldiers to serve their country under the 
command of the First Consul. Napoleon's plan was 
to employ it in succouring the army of Italy, which 
was hard pressed, by crossing the Great St. Bernard, 
and in operating on the rear of the Austrian army. 
For the execution of this plan the most profound 
secresy, celerity, and boldness were required. 

The problem was how to conceal from the numerous 
spies of England and Austria the assembly and 
movement of such an army. Napoleon judged that 
the best way to effect his object was himself to di- 
vulge its existence with such ostentation as should 
excite the ridicule of his enemies when collated with 
apparent facts ; so that they might be led to consider 
the pompous announcement of its strength as merely 
an attempt to create a diversion in favour of Mas- 
sena, who was blockaded and starving in Genoa. In 
order to direct the attention of the spies to a definite 
point, Dijon was named as the rendezvous of the 
army. All the spies flocked to that place and wit- 
nessed the pompous review of about 8000 half-armed 
and badly clothed conscripts by Napoleon in person^ 

»2 
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in the beginning of May. All Europe immediately 
rung with ridicule of " Bonaparte's army of reeerve." 
At the same time that the formation of this army 
was published with the greatest ostentation, Napoleon 
caused nuraei'oua handbills to be printed^ in which, 
interspersecl with many scandalous ftoccdotcs of the 
First Consul and his court, pretended proofs were 
given of the impossibility of the existence of " the 
Army of Reserve." Meanwhile the divisions of the 
real array of reserve, which numbeved 36^,000 men and 
40 gunsj had been secretly assembled at different 
points along his intended route. It was principally 
composed of old soldiers drawn from La Vendee, 
which the conciliatory measures of Napoleon had 
pacified. Its advanced gufird was reviewed by him 
at Lausanne on the ISth of May, and it was in 
fuU march on Italy at the very moment when the 
Austriane before Genoa were saying, that the French 
counted too much on their gullibility in hoping to 
induce them to raise the siege of Genoa by the fear 
of being attacked by an army of 8000 invalids and 
conacripta. The reanlt ia well known ; the army of 
reserve descended like a thunderbolt on the plains of 
Italy, and the campaign of Marengo was its brilliant 
achievement. 

Passage of the Po at PlacentiUf 1796. 

After the battle of Montenotte one of the conditions 
of the armistice itgned at Cherasco with the King of 
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Sardinia was tke delivery to the French of Valentia 
on the Po. Napoleon sedulously fostered the belief 
thftt he intended to pass the river at that place, and 
that it was with this view its surrender had been 
stipulated. The Auatrians, acquniDted with the ar- 
licleB of the armiattce, wex-e deceived into the general 
belief, in which they were eonfirraed by the ma- 
noeuvres of Napoleon, which were all directed to that 
end. Having drawn the whole attention of his 
enemy to Valentia by these means, he suddenly di- 
rected the divisions of his army by forced marches 
on Placentia, where, that place being unguarded, he 
passed the river without opposition. 

Examples are elsewhere given of Marl bo rough's 
passage of the lines of the Mehaigne, and of those 
constructed by Villars in 1711, which are worthy of 
attentive study. 

Among the ancients, the stratagem of the oxen 
employed by the greatest general of antiq^uity is 
familiar to every school-boy. 

Examples to No. 3. ■ — It waa Napoleon's system to 
deceive not only the world at large, but also his own 
soldiers aa to the strength of his armies. Lfcvies of 
men were decreed by the ••Moniteur" which were 
seldom more than partially raised. In Egypt the 
real quantities of provisions and clothing issued to the 
troops were always increased in general order* by one 
o 3 
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thirdj to give his soldiers confidence in their supposed 
numbers. In the early campaigns of Italy the same 
practice prevailed. 

It ia well known that lie employed the Press of 
Paris to publish those accounts only of hla militarj- 
operattons which he desired his artnica as well as 
the French public to believe. He neglected no 
art! See which could raise the eptrit of his soldiers^ 
and never failed to avail himself of the enthusiaem 
and confidence with which his victories inspired them 
to inflict further disasters on his opponents while 
dispirited by defeat. 

His maxim was that a geneml Ehould anxiously 
consider at the comraencement of a campaign whether 
he should act on the oiFensive or not j but that, 
having decided for the offensive and commenced ac- 
cordingly, he should eustain it to the last extremity, 
on account of the great loss to the honour of his arma 
and to the morale of his army which would be occa- 
sioned by a retreat 

He siiya : " The worst plan to adopt in war is 
almost always that which is the most pusillanimous, 
or commonly called prudent ; " and that " true wisdom 
In a general consists in an energetic resolution.^* 



Several examples of the great moral effect of a 
bold course in averting disaster are drawn from the 
campaigns of Turenne ; one is given here, having x 
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direct reference to this subject ; the rest illuatrate 
equally other geaeral rulesj and will be found else- 
where. 

In 1653, Tureune commanded the French army 
of 16,000 menj of which 10,000 were cavalry, A 
Spanish army of 30,000 aien, under the ArclicUike 
and Cond^, invaded Picardy, anJ threatened to tnarch 
on Parlflj where there was great consternation. 
Opinions were divided as to the best course to 
pursue. Some proposed to employ 5000 of the 
infantry to garrison the placea which were on the 
Archduke's line of operations on Paris, and with the 
remainder to harass the enemy'a line of marchj, to 
cut off his fitragglersj intercept his convoys^ &c. 

Others rejected the idea of dividing the army, and 
proposed that it should take post behind the Oiae to 
defend the passage of that river j and when forced, 
that it should fall back on Paris where it could be 
joined by the Buccours which delay would briiog from 
the provlncea. 

Tureune favoured neither acheme. It was im- 
posaible to prevent the paaaage of euch a river as 
the Oise ; yet, when the enemy should succeed in 
forcing it, he ag well as the Parisians would magnify 
the success, and its influence on the morale of the 
array would be most depressing. 

The plan which he adopted was to march always 
in a parallel line with the enemy at the distance of 

O 4 
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twelve or fourteen railea ; to wage a warfare of 
marches and manfeuvreB. His eoldiera would thus 
have no reason to believe themsehea inferior to the 
eoeroy, and time would bring reinforcements which 
miffht enable him to asaume the oflTensive. The 

o 

conception was on the whole skilfully executed. 

On the 13th of AuguBtj however, the army of 
Turenne was surprised when near Mont St. Quentin 
by the intelligence of the approach of the Spanish 
army. 

The nlarm was great ; Turenne drew up his force 
in order of battle ; but hU left waa bo badly posted, 
being commanded on all stdea by heights which the 
Buperiority of the enemy would enable him to occnpy, 
that to remain in his position was certain defeat. 
Meanwhile the enemy was approaching. The country 
which separated the hostile ariuies being roountain- 
ou3j Turenne resolved — instead of retreating a3 
an ordinary general might have done — to advance, 
in the certainty of finding a better position than 
that which he was about to quit. Accordingly he 
had not marched more than two miles and a half 
when he found what he sought. His left rested on 
an almost inaccessible height^ and hia front was 
covered by a stream which flows into the Somme 
at Peronne. At three in the afternoon the Spanish 
army presented itself. Cond^' wished to attack 
Turenne at once ; but the Archduke said his troops 
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were fatigued and they must fii'st have a night's 
rest. The French profited by the delay to entrench 
ihemselvea ; and nest day the Spanish generals 
thought their position too atroDg. After reraalaing 
before it three days the Spanish army decaoaped, 

OSservatwns. — In this campaign Turenne's plan 
waa doubtless attended with great risk, but it was 
only a choice of evile, and any other would have 
eooner enabled the enemy to march on Paria. Tu- 
renne waa well aware also that the Archduke was not 
a very enthiisiaafic ally of Conde, and that he would 
not risk his army where success did not aeeni certain. 
The Arehduke'a policy was to foment the civil 
troubles of France, and to take a few fortresses 
which would strengthen hts own Flemish fronller. 
Conde'5 object was to march on Paris at all hazards, 
to revive the party of the Fronde^ and to assist the 
revolt of Bordeaux. Turenne's scheme waa framed 
on the sagacious consideration of these moral circum- 
etances. Again, if he had retreated from Mont St. 
Quentin behind the Somme, the enemy would have 
followed, and Turenne muat either have risked a 
battle elsewhere to on-est his march, or have left 
open to him the road to Paris, In either case, 
his retreat would have exercised a depressing in- 
fluence on the French, and a proportional encourage- 
ment on the Spaniards. But his occupation of so 
bad a position at Mont St. Quentin^, and his allowing 
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himself to be eurpriaed by the enemj, are not to be 
excused. 



Sir C. Napier understood aa well as any com- 
mandei*, and practised with as much ^kilU the means 
of raising the spirit of hie soldiers. He reraoved ex- 
isting cauaea of depresaion, and acquired their un- 
limited confidence by the calm justice and sagacity 
of his sway, as well as by the fiery energy with 
which he undertook and accomplished tlie apparently 
moat hopeless enterpriaee^ thereby creating a belief 
in hia invincibility both among frienda and foes. 
The last complimented him with the title of the 
" Devil's Brother," No commander ever possessed 
or deserved in a higher degree the love of his 
troope. 

Examples. — On bis first arrival in India he found 
the existence amongst the officers and men of a most 
pernicious belief in the superiority of the Afghan 
matchlock over the British musket, both as regards 
range and precision. Aware how depressing would 
be the effect of such a belief in the event of hostili- 
ties, if allowed to continue, " he resolved to refute it 
practically ; and, to draw attention to the refutation, 
he adopted an ingenlona device* 

" Provoking a warm admirer of the matchlock to 
produce a Mahratta equal with that weapon to a 
musketeer^ he meanwhile selected some men and 
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officers of the sepoys, practised with them himself, 
until he discovered the best shot, and then daily con- 
tended in person with this man. They were nearly 
equal ; the camp became interested ; bets were multi« 
plied ; and the partisans of each weapon were fairly 
pitted against each other, not oilly for the trial, but 
in the thoughts of the soldiers : this was the general's 
object. Thus he bent the stiffened neck of the 
prejudice, and at the end of two months the sup- 
porter of the matchlock admitted that he could not 
win ; moreover it was proved that while the match- 
lock could only be fired five or six times in half an 
hour, the musketeer could fire sixty shots, and send 
twenty home to the mark at 150 yards* distance. 
Then, to use the General's words, the matchlock was 
laughed at, and the musket got its place again.." * 

Sir C. Napier's march through the desert to 
Emaum Ghur, of which the great Duke of Welling- 
ton said, ''It is one of the most curious military 
feats which I have ever known to be performed, or 
ever read of in my life ; " and his extraordinary 
campaign (completely successful) against the robber 
tribes of the hills, are instances of his self-reliant 
daring. The last achievement challenges favourable 
comparison with any military operation on record. 

He acquired the love of bis troops by showing 

* Napier's " Conquest of Scinde." 
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ttat he loved them ; that he never spared himself 
either the dangers, fatigues^ or privations to which the 
meanest of his aoldiera was exposed. Verily he was a 
model general ; those who knew him will add, he waa 
also a model man ! 

Napoleon has said that Turenne ia the only general 
on record whose darmg iacreaEed with years and ex- 
perience. Had he written thirty years later, he 
iQtght well have excepted the conqueror of Scindej 
•who waa a more remarkable instance ; he having been 
upwards of sixty when he won his first battle. 

King Joseph neglected the moral means at hie 
command, in permitting Wellington to continue to 
drive him along the route to Vittoria in 1813, instead' 
oP arresting his retreat to give battle, at the moment 
%vhcn the enthusiasm of his army waa excited by the 
intelligence of Napoleon's great victory at Bautzen, 
But besides this inducement to a bold course, another 
existed in the fact that on the army of no other 
nation does retreat exercise so dispiriting an influ- 
ence as on the French. In speaking of this retreat 
Kflpier Bays, ** He CWellington) had judged the 
king's military capacity ; he had seen the haste, the 
confusion, the trouble of the enemy, and knowing 
well the moral power of rapidity and boldness in 
Buch circumstances, had acted* daringly indeed, but 
wisely, for such daring is admirable. It is the highest 
part of war," 
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If the Great Duke of Wellington ia not further 
alluded to, it is because hie diameter and fame are aa 
household words. Men want no candle to show them 
the brightness of the sun. He was the master from 
whose school weot forth such pupils as the two 
brothers, of whom one was the conqueror of Scinde ; 
in the other, Wellington was m fortunate aa. to 
find a historian of genius akin to his own, and able 
worthily to record his great deeds. 

Much moral force lies iu "the initiative " in war. 
The power of taking the initiative in a cauipaign 
and of obliging an adversaiy to follow it, ia one of 
the priuciple indicationa of military genius in a com- 
mander. 

In the campaign of 1673 (his last), Turenne waa 
opposed to MontecucuH, whose orders were to invade 
and reduce Alsace. MontecucuU intended to crosa 
the Khine by the bridge of Straahourgj whose magis- 
trates were devoted to him; but Turenne encamped 
under the walls of the town to overawe the corpora- 
tion, who did not then dare to open their gates to the 
Gertuau. Accordingly Montecuculi descended the 
right bank of the Rhine, and gave out that he was 
going to besiege Philipsbourg, but coustructed a 
bridge at Spire, and passed to the left bank. 

Turenne, disregarding this initiative of hia adver- 
sary, passed himself to the right bank by a brldgo 
which he constructed at Ottenheiai about ten miles 
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above Strasbourgj and advanced to a position whiah 
covered both Stmabourg and his bridge. After some 
tlnyg' hesitation, Montecuculi was obliged, or rather 
thought himself obliged^ to follow the lead of 
Turenne ; he returned to the right bank and came to 
oppose Turenne. 

Tims Turenne's object of preventing the invasion 
of Alsace waa accomplished. In speaking of Turenne 
having compelled Montecuculi to follow hia initiative 
on this occasion Napoleon sayiSj " This firat victory 
of the campaign was real." 



EXAMPLES TO CHAPTERS V. AND VI. 



MarWorougKs Passage of the Lines of the Mehaigne 
in 1705. (See Plate III.) 

These lines had occupied three years in the con- 
struction. They extended from March^ aux Dames 
on the Meuse on the right, to Antwerp on the left; 
they passed by Wasseigne, where they crossed the 
Mehaigne river, thence over the open ground to the 
sources of the Little Gheet, and behind that river to 
Leuwe. The entrenchments consisted of redans 
connected by curtains, and were continuous up to 
this point. From Leuwe to Aerschot on the Demer 
river the Great Gheet and the Demer formed a 
natural defence ; from Aerschot a line of entrench- 
ments, similar to those described, ran to Antwerp. 
Protecting the flanks were the fortresses of Antwerp 
and Namur, and in the interval were numerous 
fortified posts, particularly Leuwe, Diest, Sichem, 
and Aerschot. The French army, amounting to 
70,000 men, was disposed for the defence of the lines 
between the Great and Little Gheet, in positions 
whence the troops could be readily concentrated on 
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any point threatened with attack. Villeroy, with 
the headquartera and the main body, was at Mier- 
dorp. 

Marlborough resolved to pass this formidable 
barrier, defended though it was by an army superior 
to hla own. The part which he selected for attack 
was between Leu we and Heilishelm, where the lines 
had the Little Gheet, with ite abrupt and elippery 
bankiSj as a ditch in their front. It was the strongest 
part of the line, and was selected by Marlborough 
for that very reason, as likely to be less carefully 
guarded by the enemy than weaker portions. 

On the 17 th of July Marlborough ordered 
Overkirk, who was in his confidence, to make a 
feigned attack on that part of the entrenchments 
between the Mehaigne and the Meuse. Overkirk 
crossed the Mehaigne and advanced towards the 
lines, sending detachraenta as far as the very ditch, 
Marlborough, to confirm the impression that the right 
was the point threatened, made a movenient towards 
his own left aa if to support Overkirk. These de- 
monstrations produced their desired effect. Villeroy 
drew nearly all his troops frooi that jiortion of the 
lines between Leuwe and Heilisheim, and disposed 
them around Mierdorp, and between that place and 
Kamnr. While Overkirk was advancing towards the 
lines twelve pontoon bridges were constructed over 
the Mehaigne in his rear, so that his force should not 
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be delayed a moment by the river when the proper 
time should arrive for his retiring. 

At eight o'clock on the evening of the I7thj the 
advanced guard of Marlborough's army, consisting of 
20 battalions and 38 squadrons, assembled secretly 
in front of the right wing and marched to theli' 
right under the command of the Count de Noyclles, 
who was selected by Marlborough for this aervice on 
account of his daring spirit and his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the country, lie alone, of the men 
composing the advanced guard, was in the confidence 
of hia chiefl 

The remainder only received orders to march a 
few houra beforehand, but were ignorant of their 
destination. 

The different corps composing the detachment 
were unknown to each other ; and as the collection of 
fascines would have pointed out the object of attack, 
every trooper was ordered to provide himself with a 
small truss of foragCj aa if the design was merely a 
rapid march, but in reality for the purpose of filling 
up the ditch of the entrenchments. 

The advanced gLiard directed its niarch towards 
the Tillages of Etixheim and Neerhespen on the 
Little Gheet, which the English commander had 
observed to be very weakly gimrded, and vvhere the 
ground between the Great and Little Gheet would 
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nfFord an excellent defensive position, the flanka 
restiQg on tlioae rivers, aubaequent to the passage. 

An hour afterwards the main bodj followed in 
two colli mtis : and at the same instant Overkirk re- 
passed the Mehaigne over hia twelve bridges, and 
connected his force with the rear of Marlborough's 
army. 

At four o'clock in the morning of the I8th tlie 
advanced guard approached the outpoats of the 
enemy. A part cleared the villages of Neerwinden 
and Neerhespenj while others obtained possession of 
the village and bridge of Elixheim, and of the castle 
of Wange which commanded a passage over the 
Little Gheet. 

The troops forded the Gheet without waiting for 
the construction of pontoon bridges, and crowded 
across the undefended lines in such numbers that in 
a few minutea a strong body had entered the French 
lines, and a detachment of French dragoonsj which 
was posted at Oostinalj retired. 

The alarm having gpread, a body of the enemy, 
consisting of 20 battaliona and 50 squadrons, ap- 
peared on the rising ground near Oostroal, and 
forming order of battle opened fire with eight guns, 
Marlborough, who had pa^ed with the first squadrona, 
saw the necesaitj of im mediate action, and himself 
headed a charge of cavalry against the French, who 
made an obstinate reeiatance, but were eventually 
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driven away in disorder; and the main army coming 
upi the alliea were left in undisputed possession of 
the lines. 

Villeroyj apprised on the same morning of the 
passage of Marlborough at the very point which he 
had almost denuded of troops, hastened toward the 
scene of conflictj and, perceiving it was too late to 
repair the disnaterj directed his scattered troops to- 
wards the Great Gheet, which they crossed near 
Juduigne, and by making a forced march they reached 
Louvain the same night. But 90 impreeaed was 
Yilleroy by the enterprising spirit of his antagonist, 
that he gave his troops no rest until he had placed 
them behind the Dyle, with bridges broken down, 
and their left protected by the cannon of Louvaio. 



Alarlhorough^s Passage of the Lines of Bouckain in 
17 a . (See Plate IV.) 

These famous lines were constructed by Yillara at 
the command of the French king, for the purpose 
of covering the northern frontier of France. They 
extended from the seacoast of Picardy to Namur on 
the Meusc. That part of the line of defence immedi-> 
ately concerned in the operations about to be related 
ran behind the river Canche from Hesdia to its 
source. Thence it was connected with the source of 
the Gy by a continuous line of redaue commencing 
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at Oppy and termiiiatixig at Monteaancourt, the 
Bank^ of which were protected b}' strong redoubta. 

Along the Gy rivulet to its junction with the 
Bcarpe, and theuce along the Scarpe to Biache, small 
dams were constracted which caused inundations. 
Below AiTos on the Scarpe, Athies, Fampoux, and 
Binche, were provided with Utts~de-pont. From 
Biache on the Scarpe to I'Ecluse on the Sauaet, a canal 
was constructed. At FEIclusej Palluc, and Auban- 
choeil-au-bac, were narrow dams bearing causewajs 
across the inundations which existed along the course 
of the river between those places. These causeways 
were swept by artillery contained in redoubts at 
I'Ecluse, at Arleux opposite Pallue, and Aubigny 
opposite Aubanchoed-au-bac ; the fire of the last also 
protected a dam which was laid across the canal 
of communication with Douay, and which by retain- 
ing the supply of water greatly impeded the naviga- 
tion. Further on was the fortress of Bouchaiiij 
to besiege which was Marlborough's object. Below 
that place tete^-de^pont at Neuville and Denain 
covered the courae of the Scheldt as far as Yalen- 
ciennes; and thence a series of entrenchments, 
strengthened by Quesnoy and Landrecy, nin to the 
Sarabre, along which river Maubeuge and Charleroi 
completed the line of defence to Namur. 

Marlborough's force consiated of 1 29 battalions and 
19^6 squadrons. 
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The French army under Villare numbered in the 
field 131 battalions^ and 186 squadrons; it was posted 
behind the Scarpe, having the right at Biache, the 
left at Montenancourtj, and head quarters in the 
suhurbfi of Arraa. 

Marlborough's plan was to possess himself of the 
triangular portion of ground between Pallue, Cam- 
bray, and the junction of the Scheldt and Sanzet 
riversj which he had previously observed to afford a 
very strong position for a ainall force against a supe- 
rior enemy. 

So long as the French held the posts of Arleux 
and Aubigny he could not hope for success. They 
were therefore immediately attacked. Aubigny was 
carried without difficulty; but Arleux was a post of 
great importance, since it enabled tlie French to im- 
pede the navigation of the Scarpe below Douay, on 
which Marlborough depended for the arrival of hia 
supplies, and their attention waa particularly fixed 
upon it. 

To divert the attention of Villars from his real 
design, Marl bo rough had recourse to a masterly 
stratagem. He knew well the lively and impatient 
disposition of the French marshal, and resolved to 
play upon it. 

If the Duke were to take Arleux, to strengthen ita 
defences, and to preserve his acquisition against all 
attetnpta to retake it, Villars would of course divine 
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Villarfl on the 2 let made a parallel movement to 
liU left, and occupied a line frora Agnez ob the right 
to Oppy on the left ; but before he quitted his first 
pnaition he detached sixteen battalions and sixteeti 
equndroDB to curry Arleux, and nfter the capture to 
join d'Estaing, who was with a force in the neigh- 
bourhood of Maubeuge, to make a diversion on the 
side of Brabant. 

Arleux was carried by Marshal Montesquieu , who 
took 500 prisonerSj garrisoned the place with 800 
men, and stationed six battalions at Pallue to sustain 
them, 

Villarfi was greatly elated with this euccefls, while 
Marlborough pretended the deepest mortification. He 
changed his usual courteous demeanour and became 
morose ; he secluded himself in his tent, and declared 
to all who had access to him that he would repair tlie 
disgrace his army had eustaioed by attacking the 
enemy at all hazards. 

He had now the satiiifaction of learning that, as he 
expected would be the case, Villara had evacuated 
Arleux and demolished the defences. He still af- 
fected to fear d'Estaing's irruption into Brabant, gave 
out that he must march to the defence of that pro- 
vince, and detached Lord Albemarle to Bethune in 
that direction with 12 battalions and 26 squadrons, 
with secret ordera however not to proceed furtlier 
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tliaa that place, and to be in readiness to join Ixim on 
his intended march. 

The intelligence thmt d'Estaing had actually mored 
towards Brabant caused no change in his plans ; and 
Yillai'd meanwhile continued to strengthen tlio de- 
fences of his position, and wrote to the King of 
France hoasting that he had at length brought Marl- 
borough to his tie plus ultra. 

On the 28tli July the Duke sent off all his heavy 
baggage, escorted by 4 hattaliona and 12 scjuadrons 
under General Wood, towards Douay. 

Six days' supply of bread having been secretly 
baked at Lille, iras forwarded to tlie army ; and the 
battering train was removed from the camp under a 
proper guard. 

Thus dteencuinbered, Marlborough broke up his 
comp at daybreak on the 1st Auguat, and marched to 
the front In eight columns, inclining to the right, over 
roads and bridges previously prepared. 

The army halted that night, the left in front of 
Houduin, the centre at Dieval, the riglit at BelvoT, 
where the detachment under Lord Albemarle rejoined 
it, and whence parties were oetentatiously sent 
forward to clear the roads in the direction of the 
hostile left. 

Yillars, no longer doubting he waa to be attacked, 
concentrated all his forces and recalled his distant 
garrisons, among others even the troops which had 
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been left at Pallue to support the garrison of Arleux, 
and which had remained at Pallue after that post had 
been abandoned. 

Early in the raorning of the 2ticl, Marlborough again 
moved to the front, and halted that day with his right 
fit Bailleul, his left at Camblain. The cavalry were 
instantly employed to collect faaeineg of small dimen- 
eionsj " so a& not to fatigue the infantry in marching 
to the attack." 

On the evening of the 3rdj all the field artillery 
except four gunsj with the pontoon train and all the 
remainder of the baggage, quitted the camp, escorted 
by a strong detachment under Brigadier Sutton, and 
took the road to Vitry. 

At daylight on the 4thj Marlborough attended by 
most of his generals went to the front to reconnoitre 
the eneray'a position. He rode along the front 
withiu cannon-ahotj stopping occasionally in full 
view of the enemy, and pointing to different parts of 
his position, explaining to his generald the direction 
their several columns should take in advancing to 
the pretended attack. All were surprised at big me- 
ditating so rash a projectj and believed that it pro- 
ceeded partly friJm the disgrace Villars had put upon 
bira in surprising Arleux, partly from desperation 
caused by the ill treatment he bad lately received 
from the Queen and the British Ministry. 

Having thus completely deluded both frieuda and 
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foee, he returned to camp and gave ordera to pre- 
pare for battle. 

During the morning General Ctidogan privately- 
quitted the camp. Hig mission was to assemble as 
krge a force as poeaibkj to be drawn from garrisons 
in the rear, and partly from the detachments which 
had already quitted the army, and to make a forced 
march to surprise the passage of the French lines at 
Aubancliceil. 

While tattoo was yet beating, ordera were passed 
round to strike the tents, with information that 
officers would he sent to guide the different columna 
to their destination. Light cavalry was sent to 
make a demonstration in front of the enemy's left, 
and to draw the attention of Villars to that quarter ; 
which having accomplished, it returned to camp. 

A little before nine the army filed off to the left 
in four columns^ and marched with such expedition 
that at five o^clock in the morning of the 5 th the ad- 
vanced guard reached the Scarpe near Vitry, where 
they found the pontoon bridges ready laid for their 
paaflagBj and the field artillery, which had been con- 
ducted by Brigadier Sutton. 

During this njarch the Duke Id the van at the 
bead of 50 squadrons of the left wing. About an 
hour before be reached Yitry a despatch arrived from 
Cadogan, to say that he had crossed the causeway 
over the inundation of the Saozet at Aubanchccil 
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without opposition, autl that he was actually witliin 
the French IJnea with 22 battaliona and 2000 horse. 
The Duke instantly sent orders to the infantry to 
hasten its march ; to the cavalry of the right wing 
which formed the rear guard, to bring up all stragglers i 
and poshed on himself with his 50 squadrons to join 
Cadogan. 

Villara had received the first information of hia 
adversary's flank movement at 11 o'clock on the 
previous evening, two hours after it had commenced; 
but he was bo confused by the artificea of Marl- 
boro ugh^ that he confidently believed it to be only a 
ruae, and kept hia troops under arrae, in expectation 
of immediate attack, until two in the morning, when 
the arrival of fresh intelligence put an end to all 
doubt. The French mar<5hal then put himself at the 
head of the cavalry of his right wiug^ and pushed on 
■with all speed to hia right, leaving the iufantry to 
follow. 

But Marlborough had too much start, and hia pre- 
vious arrangements had been too sagacious to admit 
of hia design being now frustrated by an}' haste on 
the part of Villara. He reached Aubanchoeil with 
hia field train and the advanced guard at eight in the 
morning of the 5th, and as the cavalry rapidly passed 
the Sanzet he placed them in order of battle on the 
opposite side of the river. 

The left wing of the army following the Duke 
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croEsed at Aubanchceil. The rlglit wing diverged to 
the light at Vitry, and passing by Arleux crosaed 
the Sanzet, and entered the French lines over bridges 
which were ccmatructed at Pallue. 

Villars, who in hia haste had outstripped his 
cavalrji and narrowly eacaped capture by the allied 
ontposta in the defile of Sauchy, waa obliged to 
turn back to meet hia advancing squadrons, which 
came up to him about 10 o'clock in the morning ; 
but by thia time he could perceive the allied infan- 
try marching in a parallel direction on the other side 
of the Sanzet, and soon afterwards crossing the river 
nt Pallue. 

By 1 1 o'clock Marlborough had formed a con- 
siderable body of infantry and cavalry from Oiay on 
the right, towards Espiooy on the left. 

By four in the afternoon the whole right wing 
wa9 in position, and before dark the whole of the 
left wing had entered the new ground, and extended 
the Duke's line towards the Scheldt. 

About dusk of the same evening, the heads of the 
Preneh infantry columna arriving, Villars halted 
thera. in rear of Marquion for the night, and nest 
raorning (the 6th) placed his army in order of battle, 
the right resting on the Scheldt behind Cambray, 
the centre in the wood of Bourlon, and the left 
resting on the marBh of Sains, 

Thua Marlborough accomplislied the pa&sage of 
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tlie French lines. Hia object waa to invest Bou- 
chnin, which Villars could not prevent without first 
taking poet on the right bank of the Scheldt. 

This movement of Villars would, it 19 true, un- 
cover Arras, a much more important pl.ace, but 
Marlborough considered hh means too limited to at- 
tempt its reduction. Marlborough was urged to at- 
tack ViUars where he was ; but the French line was 
too short, and its flanks too well protected to reader 
8ueee85 probable. The Dukcj being apprised that 
the French array was drawing tovvarda ita rights 
judged that YiUars intended to pasa the Scheldt, 
and aa it was a great object for the allies to crosa the 
river before him, Marlborough advanced his array to 
within cannon-«hot of Cambray, which rendered it 
impossible for Villars then to effect the passage. 

AVhile the enemy waa thus held in check, eight 
pontoon briJgcs. were expeditiously thrown acrosa the 
Scheldt below Etrun, and the whole army filing to 
the left marched by lines along the heights, the rear 
protected by a strong force of cavalry and infantry. 

At eight o'clock the left wing began to crosa ; the 
cavalry of the rear guard posted on the heights in 
rear, and the infantry, occupying Etrun and an old 
Roman camp, protected the passage. Villars, de- 
Bpairing of preventing hiai, now allowed Marlborough 
to proceed to the investment of Bouchaiti without 
further molestation, 
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Theee operations of Marlborough illustrate in the 
most complete manner the remarks contained in the 
cha])ter§ on " Lines of Defence," and on " the Em- 
ployment of Moral Agents." They show the value of 
eecrecy. Marlborough trusted no one with his deaign 
until the moment came for its execution. They are 
also striking examples of Maxim 30, as regards Time. 

Examples of the Passage of Eivebs. 
AUxander^s Passage of the Hj/daspes. 
After crossing the Indua, Alexander advanced to 
the Hydaspes, and found Poms ported behind that 
river with a large army determined to oppose his 
passage. Alexander therefore caused the veasels in 
which his aro^y had crossed the Indus to be taken to 
pieces and conveyed to the Hydaspes, where they 
were again put together and launched. The Mace- 
donian army meanwhile encamping on the bank 
opposite to Ponis, Alexander would not attempt the 
passage of the river by force because it wa6 swollen 
at that season by the melting of the Caucasian snows, 
and there being therefore no safe fords, his cavalry 
must have been ferried over on rafta ; Porus had a 
great number of elephants, and Alexander feared 
that the sight of those animals would so frighten hia 
horses that they would jump off the rafts into the 
river and be drowned. He accordingly had recourse 
to stratagem. 
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He ordered vast stores of corn to be brought into 
his camp from the surrounding country, that Porus 
might imagine it was his intention to remain in his 
present position until the fall of the waters in the 
winter season, and then to force his way over. He 
also favoured a report to that effect. 

Meanwhile he detached parties up and down the 
river, who, by continual demonstrations at different 
points, kept Porus in constant alarm and divided his 
attention. For several successive nights, the Mace- 
donians were ordered to make a great din of pre- 
paration at many different points with loud shouts, 
as if they were about to cross the river immediately. 
When this had gone on for several nights, which 
Porus had employed in moving his troops hither and 
thither to oppose the threatened passage, and when 
Porus found that nothing was really attempted, he 
became regardless of these night alarms and did not 
move from his camp, being satisfied with placing 
guards along the banks of the river. 

Alexander then judged the time had arrived for 
executing his plan. 

About eighteen miles above the Macedonian camp 
there was, on the same bank of the river, a large rock 
covered with trees ; and in the middle of the river 
opposite this rock was a large wooded island. 
Alexander selected this spot for his passage. The 
rock would conceal his preparations; his troops might 
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reflcli the island unperceivedj and they might thence 
reach the further bank before their iDteittioD was 
discovered. 

Craterua was left in command of the Macedonian 
camp with the main body. His orders were not to 
attempt to pass the river until he saw Porus quit his 
Btntion on the opposite bank, either to march against 
Alexander or to retire before him. 

Halfway between Craterus and the selected point 
of passage, a strong detachment of cavalry and 
infantry was stationed, with orders to ferry over 
wheneyer they saw Alexander engaged on the 
opposite flide, 

Alexander himself, with 6000 foot and 5000 horse^ 
marched at a distance from the river, so as not to bo 
Been by the enemy. His preparations for crossing 
were completed during the night, favoured by a 
violent atorm, which concealed their noise from the 
enemy's parties on the opposite bank. A little before 
daybreak the passage commenced. The troops all 
reached the island unperccivcd, and commenced to 
cross from the island to the hostile shore. The 
Indians, not being able to oppose the passage, went 
oflF to warn Porus with all speed, 

Alexander, leaving his infiintry to follow, pushed 
on towards the Indian camp with his cavalry, in the 
idea that if Porus advanced against him he might 
hold him in check until the arrival of the infantry ; 
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and on the other hand that if Porus discouraged by 
his passage of the river should retire, Alexander 
would be at hand to pursue him. Porus however 
marched out of his camp to meet Alexander, leaving 
a part of his array and some elephants to frighten the 
horses of Craterus if he should endeavour to pass the 
river. 

^ It is reasonable to conclude that, when Alexander 
arrived in his march opposite the detachment which 
had been posted midway between him and Craterus, 
it crossed the river to reinforce him. 

Porus was defeated ; and Craterus, seeing the day 
going against the Indian king, passed over his fresh 
troops and made a prodigious slaughter of the flying 
enemy. 

Observations. 
In comparing the above account with the remarks 
on the passage of rivers in the chapter on Lines of 
Defence, it will be found that Alexander acted in 
accordance with the general principles therein ex- 
plained. He selected a point at a distance from his 
camp, and having distracted the enemy's attention 
by demonstrations of his light troops along the river, 
suddenly marched to the point selected and surprised 
a passage. 

The point of passage was chosen also in obedience 
to the general principles referred to. The wooded 
rock (probably a bluff) served the same purpose as 
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an affluent would have done to conceal hie prepara- 
tions ; the wooded ielaad reduced practically the 
breadth of the river to that of the channel between it 
and the enemy's ehore. Although there was not a 
sufficient force on the opposite bank to oppose 
Alexander'a passage^ concealnient from the enemy's 
outposts was essential, as, if they bad early discovered 
his preparations, it would have given time to Porus 
to receive the intelligence and to arrive on the spot 
with all his cavalry to oppose the landing. Alex'> 
andeir*B proceedingfl to harass the enemy, and after- 
wards lull him into security, are a good example of 
Strategical Artifice. 

There ia a striking similarity between this opera- 
tion and the passage of the Hhone by Hannibal in 
the year 218 b, C, 



Attempted Passage of the Eioer Aar 5y the Archduke 
Charles in 1799. 

The Archduke had received a strong reinforcement 
by the arrival of a Hussian auxiliary force, and he 
wae deflirous of repairing the reverses the left wing 
of his army had sustained from the French. At the 
time of which we speak the French occupied an im- 
mensely extended line, viz., from the Upper Valaia 
and the Simplon on the right, to Brisach and Kehl 
on the left. It passed by Saint Gothard, and de- 
fended all the passages from Switzerland into Italy 
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and the Orisons, extended behind the left bank of 
the Upper Linth, by the lakes of Wallenstadt and 
Zurich, and behind the Limat to the Aar ; thence by 
the left bank of the Aar and the left bank of the 
Rhine to Basle, Brisach, and Kehl. 

The Archduke chose as his point of passage of the 
Aar a part of that river near Dettingen, which is a 
little above Klingenau. Dettingen is a large village 
on the right bank ; on the left bank just opposite is 
the hamlet of Klein Dettingen. At this point the 
course of the river formed a deep loop, convex or 
re-entering towards the Archduke, which enabled 
him to place his artillery on the right bank in such a 
manner that it swept a large space on the left bank 
with cross and reverse fire. The right bank also 
completely commanded the left. 

On the night of the 17th August he commenced 
the construction of two bridges. He was favoured 
by a thick fog, and his troops worked at the bridges 
in complete security under the protection of thirty- 
eight guns, which rendered it impossible for the 
enemy to approach the left bank. 

Only one circumstance was unfavourable, but that 
one was sufficient to cause the failure of the attempt. 
This was the nature of the bottom, which was so 
rocky as to afibrd no hold for the anchors. At nine 
o'clock next morning when the fog cleared away, one 
of the bridges was only half finished and the other 
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was hardly conamenced ; and towarda noon the French 
generals Ney and Ileudeletj who had been alarmed 
hy the cannonade, arrived with 12,000 men aad 
occupied an elevated plateau and a wood which com- 
manded the plain of Klehi Dettingen ; at the earn© 
time all the disposable French detachments were 
converging to the same point. 

The Archduke therefore judged the operation no 
longer feasible ; but eucU was the commanding nature 
of his position that it was agreed with the French 
generals that he should be permitted to withdraw liia 
pontoons unmolested on condition that be should 
silence his guns. 

Observatiam, 

The above example is given because more is fi-e- 
qiiently learnt from failure than from succesa- 

After reading this account the great importance of 
being acquainted with the nature of the bed of a 
river will ho properly appreciated. 

The defensive line occupied by the French army 
was composed partly of mountains, partly of rivers 
and lakes. The general neighbourhood of the point 
which the Archduke chose for endeavouring to break 
through that line, was detennined by the line of 
operations which he considered the most favourable 
for applying the principles of war at his adversary's 
expense. 
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Had he succeeded in passing the Aar, he might 
have turned to his left, marched up the river, de- 
stroyed the bridges of Brugg, Aarau, and Olten, on 
which the French right depended for communication 
with the left ; — thus applying Principle 2. The 
French army would have been cut in two ; and the 
Archduke wouldhave applied Principle 1. by marching 
with his whole force against the successive fractions 
of the French left which were dbtributed along the 
Bhine. 

The general neighbourhood of the point of attack, 
then, having been determined by the above consider- 
ations, the point itself was determined by the local 
peculiarities which have been described, which could 
hardly have been more favourable except in the one 
particular of anchorage. 

It may be thought that the Archduke was wanting 
in enterprise in not persisting in his attempt, con- 
sidering the immense preponderance of artillery-fire 
at his command, and the safety in which his troops 
might have formed on the opposite bank under its 
protection. 

He had 40,000 men. After working fifteen hours 
his bridges were not half finished. Ney had arrived 
with 12,000 men and occupied a commanding position. 
Fifteen hours more would probably have seen 30,000 
men in that position which the Archduke must carry 
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before he could advance ; and here the advantage of 
artillery would be entirelj in favour of the FreticL 

Thus although the French could not have pre- 
sented the passage, it had become dangerous for the 
Archduke to effect it, a a he would probably have been 
beaten afterwards with the river in his rear. 
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WiTiiOUT a perfect kaowletlge of the art of handliDg 
troops, no man can be a great general j and drill is the 
baaid of the perfection of the ioldier as a military 
machine. Its object is to ensure that, through the 
habit acquired by constant exercise, a certain action 
of the soldier ahnll instantly and almost mechanically 
follow on a certain word of command spoken by the 
officer. It is an undoubted fact that many men who 
in their natural state would with difficulty be induced 
to face any danger, after they have been subjected to 
drill and discipline will, by reason of the force of the 
habit of obedience, follow their officer to almost cer- 
tain death. Association and the fear of shame often 
confer a boldness which would not be found to exist 
in the same individual if solely dependent on himself. 
It may therefore be regarded as an axiom that drill 
and discipline of men in masses will increase their 
courage : if not courage of the highest order, it is 
BtiU that which serves our turoj, viz. readiness to 
attack, and obstinacy to withstand, an eneray. 

In all armies, ancient and modern, the line of battle 
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has been divided into units, whose magnitude has 
been determined by the average range of the human 
voice. The unit should be aa large aa is consbtent 
with the possibility of the men composing it, when 
formed in Une^ being directed by the voice of their 
commander. 

The battalion is taken as the unit of the infantry 
line. The squadron and the battery as that of the 
cavalry and artillery reepeotively. 

In our urnoy 500 men in two ranks form a line of 
about 150 yardsj as many as are usually found in the 
field, supernumerariea and non-effectives being taken 
into account ; a greater extent of line might be in- 
convenient, although it is certain that in an attack 
the larger the mass to which unity of impulse can be 
communicated without confusion, the greater will be 
the chances of success. 

The art of directing troops in battle consists in the 
just employment of the three arms in such a manner 
that they shall mutually support and defend each 
other to as great an extent as poasible, No fixed 
rule can be laid down as to their relative proportion 
in the composition of an army. That must depend 
very much on the nature of the country in which an 
army operates. 

But where such country is favourable to the 
march and action of those arms, a good proportion 
ie — 
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Cavalry, one fourth of the infantry ; 

Artillery, four guns for every thousand men* of 
infantry and cavalry united. 

A few remarks on the combined employment of 
the three arms are necessary as an introduction to the 
subject of manoeuvring. 

1st Infantry alone should never be exposed to the 
attacks of cavalry and infantry. 

In such a case, the infantry is obliged to show a 
front to the hostile infantry, while the cavalry charge 
it in flank, if in motion. Or if it form squares when 
threatened by cavalry, the small fronts of the squares 
may be overwhelmed by the superior fire of the lines 
of opposing infantry, and charged by them during 
the confusion caused by that fire, while the cavalry 
is ready to take advantage of any wavering to com- 
plete the rout and to. cut up the fugitives. 

2nd. Infantry alone should not be exposed to 
attack from artillery and infantry. 

The fire of the artillery will throw it into confusion, 
and the hostile infantry will complete the defeat. 
Nothing can be more opposed to the rules of war 
than for infantry alone to attack an enemy's infantry 
in position which is defended by artillery. The fire 
of the latter will throw the attacking force into con- 
fusion, and will expose it to an easy overthrow if it 
should succeed in reaching the position to be 
assaulted. 
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3rd, Infantry sKould not be exposed to attack from 
cayalry and artillery. Thia would be the most fatal 
mistake of all, for the infantry must remain etationary 
or must move very slowly and cumbroualy in square 
under a threatened charge of cavalry, while the 
artillery destroys it leisurely ; and ehould the infantry 
break to avoid the destruction, the cavalry will finish 
what the guna began. 

4 th. Infantry alone should never attack artillery 
in positioDj even though that artillery be unprotected 
by infantry or cavalry, where the attacking force haa 
to march any dietance exposed to its fire. Napoleon 
Bays, ** there is no infantry, however brave, which 
can without artillery march with impunity ten or 
twelve hundred yards against sixteen pieces of cannon 
well placed and well served : before it could accom- 
plish two -thirds of the distance, those men would be 
killed, wounded, or dispersed." 

"When, unavoidably, an infantry force is exposed 
to attack from any two of the three arms combined, 
it must supply the disadvantage by its position. 

It will occupy heights where it cannot be reached 
by artillery or cavalry } or if none such are at band, 
the moat unfavourable ground possible for the action 
of thoee arms ; ami it will make a liberal use of the 
spade and pickaxe. 

In the same way, artillery should never be exposed 
to attack from any two of the three arms combined. 
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If from artillery and infantry, the artillery will cover 
the advance of its infantry by engaging the enemy's 
guns, which mttst decamp to escape capture. 

If from artillery and cavalry, the disadvantage Is 
far greater; for the cavalry will be covered by its 
guns, and its greater rapidity of movement will pro- 
bably enable it to capture those of the enemy. 

Artillery alone should never be exposed to attack 
from cavalry though also alone. For on account of 
the rapidity of the latter it will clear the intervening 
space with small loss as compared with infantry^ and 
will capture the guns opposed to it. 

Cavalry alone should not be opposed to either 
of the other two arms combined with cavalry« 

If to artillery and cavalry, it will be attacked by 
the latter at a disadvantage when confused by the 
fire of the former. 

If to infantry and cavalry, it must never attempt 
to attack unless out of reach of the infantry ; other- 
wise it will be confused by the powerful infantry fire 
at the same time that it is charged by the cavalry. 

In the same way as cavalry may charge artillery 
alone, it may charge it when combined with infantry. 
Although its loss in this instance would be much 
greater than in the former, cavalry cannot be irre- 
trievably ruined without the action of hostile cavalry. 
Its nature permits it to disperse to avoid the fire of 
the other two arms, and to rally out of their reach. 
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The famous Balaklava charge ia an example of 
the above remarks. 

The Eoglisli cavali^ rode througti a. devastating 
storm of fire from batteries in front and flank; and, 
though aorelj- dimiuiahed, tlie object of the charge 
would have beea accomplished had it been opposed by 
those batteries alone. The guns were captured, but 
the assailants, if three tiraea their Qumberj could not 
have held them against what would still have been a 
greatly superior cavalry supported by the fire of 
u^auy thousand infuntr)'. 

Artillery, 

Artillery in a position must be disposed in the 
manner beet adapted to defend by its fire all approach 
on the part of an enemy. It has already been said 
that its effective fire will depend very much on the 
nature of the ground in its front. If the ground be 
soft or marshy, the balls will either plutige into the 
earth at once, or will make a few feeble boimds. If 
it be broken by ravines, or by dips in the ground, 
which run across the line of fire, the balls will be 
arrested by these irregularities. 

If artillery is posted on very high ground, the balls 
will plunge into the ground where they strike. 

Artillery should be so posted, and the ground in 
front of it be such, that its fire shall sweep the surface 
of the ground to the full extent of it9 range. Ita 
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place in the line of battle must depend on the nature 
of the position; but its object being to sweep the 
Jront of the position so as to take the attacking 
columns in flankj and to cross its fire as much as 
possible on the grouTid they TOuat traverse, the guns 
must be posted with that view. The concave order of 
battle is the most favourable for artillery fire^ because 
the fire converges from every part of the line towards 
tbe centre, and the flanks being thrown forward, give 
a flanking fire on the attacking columns the more 
decided in proportion to the forvvardneaa of the flanks 
of the position. As a general rule, the places for 
artillery are the salient and retired points of the 
position, BO that the fire from these points may cross 
midway between them. The fire from any two parts 
should croas at as great an angle as possible, so that 
the troops may have the power of advancing towards 
an enemy for a considerable distance without masking 
the fire of the guns. 

Artillery must be so placed thnt its movements are 
perfectly free and unimpeded by other troops. 

When it advances to attack, it must always be 
supported by infantry or cavalry. 

As a general rule, artillery does not fire upon the 
enemy's artillery, except as a diversion. The object 
of its fire is to disorganise and disperse masses of 
cavalry and infantry ; but in every action artillery 
does engage artillery, in order to protect the other 
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troops who may be suffering severely from tKo hostile 
fire^ either while remaining in their position, or while 
advancing to attack. 

Artillery is undoubtedly the arm whoae superiority 
in the number and calibre of guns to that of an 
enemy it has been hitherto the most difficult to coun- 
teract, as well on account of such actual iuperiority 
as of the fear and dismay its effects are calculated to 
produce. At Wagram Napoleon won the battle 
Tvhen its chances were going against him, by uniting 
100 guns, and advancing them to attack the enemy's 
centre • theae guns destroyed everything opposed to 
them. 

What the effect of the improved rifle may have on. 
the decision of a battle is as yet unknown ; it has not 
been fairly tried. But 100 good marksmen, at SCO 
yards' distance, would soon silence a battery, The 
only question ia whether the aim <mn be brought to 
Buch perfection as will enable niarksraen at that 
distance seriously to annoy an enemy. If bo, artillery 
will lose its preponderance, and infantry will become 
the arm whose superiority will be the most decisive 
on the issue of an engagement* Por artillery to 
maintain its efficiency against such adversaries, the 
gunners must be covered by a mantelet, and thia 
irould afford a larger aim to the enemy's guns. 
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Cavalryt 

The effective force of caTaby 13 In direct propor- 
tion to the moiaenUtm of its charge. The definition 
of " momentum ** is, the weight of a body multipHed 
by its "velocity. Hence velocity and weight may be 
considered as elements in the effect of a charge. The 
greatest momentum will be obtained by light men 
mounted on powerful horaes. Several letters have 
lately appeared in the newspapers, advocating light 
men on light horaes ; but this is a complete fallacy. 
By employing powerful horses (not heavy but powers 
ful and active), both weight and velocity are ensured. 

In a cavalry encounter, victoiy will be to that side 
which can produce the last reserve ; for, from the 
nature of the arm, a victorious body of cavalry be- 
comes so disordered in pursuit of a flying enemy, that 
fresh aquadrona coming up on the other side will 
always turn the tables. Thus it will be found that 
all great cavalry actions have been an alternation of 
victory and defeat, until the last fresh squadrons 
which are brought up decide the encounter in favour 
of the side which can produce them. 

Cavalry are generally posted behind the flanks of 
a position, where the nature of the ground admits it, 
for the purpose of protecting them from being turned; 
or for the purpose of passing rapidly to the front to 
attack a flank of the enemy's line. 
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No absolute rule can be laid down. It must be 
posted in the manner which will beat aid in executing 
the general's scheme of battle ; but it eliould neverj 
if it can poeeibly be avoided, be exposed to the fire of 
an enemy until the proper moment comes for it to 
attack. 

In. a succesiful charge, cavalry are "very apt to be 
tempted to pursue too far. A cavalry commander 
should always bear in mind the fate of Rupert at 
Naaeby, and of John de Vert at Nordlingen, and 
keep his squadrona well in hand. If the routed 
squadrons of the enemy are pursued off the field of 
battle^ as is frequently the case, both sides are in the 
same relative position aa before ; an equal number of 
squadrons are absent j that is all ; whereas, if the 
victorious squtidrona remained on the field, they might 
influence decisively the other events of the day. 

Hannibal owed nearly all his victories to the disci- 
pline of his cavalry and excellence of its commanders, 
who, after driving the hostile cavalry off the field, 
invariably returned to assifit in the destruction of the 
hostile infantry. 

Hannibal owed the loss of the battle of Zama to 
the similar success and opportune return of the 
Roman cavalry. 

Cavalry require more instruction than infantry, 
and more officers. In all araiiee there is the dia- 
tinctiou of light and hea^^ cavalry. The first are 
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employed for outpost duty; the last are kept in masses 
to produce a decisive effect by charges during a 
battle, although they are sometimes employed with 
the advanced and rear guards as a support to the 
light cavalry. 

Jomini says that heavy cavalry should be held in 
reserve, and only employed at the end of a battle- 
It is certainly desirable to have a reserve of heavy 
cavalry ; but it would be absurd thua to paralyse its 
action during a whole battle, and neglect the opportu- 
nity of etriking with It a decisive blovvj which might 
occur at any moment. 

In the English army the distinction of light and 
heavy cavalry ia more nominal than real. Our light 
cavalry horses carry heavy cavalry men weighing, 
in marching order, eighteen or nineteen stone. 

Because our cavalry is found to be the most power- 
ful in the world in a charge, la that any reason why 
we should not make it more powerful ? 

Our present light cavalry horses, if mounted with 
nervous active men not tidier than five feet eight 
inches, weighing ivith all trappings fourteen stone, 
would ride through any cavalry in the world. What 
they would lose in deadweight, they woulJ gain in 
velocity and vigour as regards their efifect in a 
charge. 

It is to be hoped that the following alterations may 
some day be made in our light cavalry system : viz. — 

B 
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Ifit. The weight of the rider to be reduced to a 
maximum of twelve stone, and the weight carried by 
the horae to a maximum of fourteen stone. 

And in both light and heavy cavalryj — 

2nd. The abolition of two ranks, and the adoption 
of rank entire. 

3rd. The substitution of a good revolver pistol for 
the heavy, cumbroue, and useless carbine. 



Infantn/. 

There are three different forraationa of infantry : 
Tiz. skirmiaherB, columna, and linea. 

Skirmishers require more individual training, in- 
telligence^ and self-reliance, than men in close order 
who fight shoulder to shoulder, whose duty it ia 
to advance, to stand firm, or to retire, by direct 
command alone. The skirmisher must frequently 
act on his own judgment : he should know something 
of the principles of tactics ; he should have an eye 
quick to seize a position whencej sheltered himself, he 
may annoy hia enemy. Although at a review skir- 
mishers advance, retire, or fire, by command ; in the 
heat of action, on broken ground> in a wood, every 
man must judge for hlmaelf and " fight for hia own 
hand." 

Napoleon set the greatest importance on the 
training of skirraishers. He says that they 8h(?uld be 
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accustomed when at a dietancc from tl^eir ofScera to 
pTeserve their coolnesa, not to allow themselves to be 
affected by groundlesa fears, to keep conatantly 
within reach of each other for mutual support, to 
unite four to four to resist cavalry akirmiahers ; eight 
to eight, or sixteen to sixteen, to resist a squadron ; 
and 80 to rejoin their supports without precipitatioii, 
frequently facing about. The supports then if 
pressed retire, fighting with the same deliberatiou, on 
their reaervea. There is no doubt that the best in- 
structed and mogt intelligeut men make the best 
troops for skirmishing or outpost duty, which iq- 
eludes all the details of advance and rear guards. 
Some argue in consequence that light troops should 
be devoted exclusively to those services, and that 
they should never be enaployed as troops of the line. 
Jomini went so far as to say that light troops, 
being intended to fight and march independently, do 
not require to be able to manoeuvre like troops of 
the line, that it suffices to accustom them to rally ra- 
pidly at the approach of cavalry into email squares 
or to shelter themselves behind obstacles; whereas 
in truth, as appears from the above opinion of Na- 
poleon, they require to be more practised in manceu- 
vring than the others. Since the time of Yauban 
the distinctions of light and heavy armed infantry 
have ceased to exist. Doubtless a general will se- 
lect his best instructed battalions for out-post duty ; 
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but all companiea of all battalions should be equally 
instructed in the duties of light troops, as a rule. 

lu our army there is no such thing as a proper 
system of instruction in the duties of light troops. 
Fe\f reglmeuts are even properly trained to eldr* 
mish. The remedy of this rests with the generals of 
districts in time of peace. It ia a great niistake to 
suppose that meu do not require to be bo well disci- 
plined as other troops to act as skirmishers ; they re- 
quire to be better disciplined. Any oflScer of Sir 
John Sfoore's famous light division will speat as to 
this. We have not had a real light divisioD since 
the Peninsular war. 

The order of column la generally the order of 
march on aoconnt of its compactness, when not actu- 
ally within reaeh of an enemy. It must absolutely 
be the order of march of any body of men threatened 
with an attack from cavalry^ because Jrom that 
order square is formed in the time which is required 
by a section to wheel a quarter circle. In marching 
to the front to attack an enemy in position the co- 
lumn formation is generally employed nntil within a 
certain distance of him ; but the order in which troops 
actually come into collision with the enemy must be 
ahcat/s on as great a front as their numbers will per- 
mit. The word " collision " does not merely sig- 
nify the contact of a charge. Bodies are in collision 
)When they are at such a distance as to be able to 
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fire upon eact other with effect. Therefore, in 
marching to attack in column, the deployment into 
line must be effected beyond the reach of any very 
deetruetive fire from the eaeray ; for if he is drawn 
up in line, and the column advance within reach of 
his fire Itefure it begins to deployj it will be subjected 
to a great disadvantage. The column can only op- 
poae to the fire of the whole line that of its leading 
division ; the rear dlviaiona sb they enccessively be- 
come unmasked will be exposed to a powerful fire 
while still marching to a flank, which miiat inevitably 
confuse them. In ehort, such attempted deploymenta 
under the fire of a hostile line always result in de- 
feat. 

The result will be the same where a column at- 
tempting to deploy ia charged by a hostile line. 
Examplea of this are to be found everywhere. 

At Albuera, at the moat critical period of the 
battle, the French had establislied large masses in 
column on the British right flank, and moved for- 
ward as if to certain victory, when the reinforce- 
ments which were ordered up advanced in line to 
oppo&e them. These consisted only of three brigades. 
The French attack was formed of the 5th corps, with 
a strong reserve in rear> in column ; and its fate h 
thus described by Napier ; — " In vain did Soult 
with voice and gesture animate his Frenchmen ; in 
vain did the hardiest veterans, breaking from the 
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crowded columns, sacrifice their lives to gain time for 
tlie mass to open out on euch a fair field ; in vain did 
the mass itself bear up, and fiercely striving fire in- 
discricniniitely on friends and foes, while the lioraemen 
hovering on the flank, threatened to charge the ad- 
vancing line. Nothing could stop that aatonishing 
infantry. No audden burst of undisciplined valour, 
no nervous enthuaiasm weakened the Btability of 
their order j their flashing eyes were bent on the 
dark colamns in their front, their measured tread 
shook the ground, their dreadful voUies swept away 
the bead of every formation, their deafening shouts 
overpowered the dissonant cries that broke from all 
parts of the tumuItuouB crowd^^ a3 slowly and with a 
horrid carnage it was pushed by the incessant vigour 
of the attack to the farthest edge of the height. 
There the French reserve, mixing with the struggling 
multitude, endeavoured to restore the fight, but only 
augmented the irremediable disorder; and the mighty 
mass, giving way like a loosened cliffj went headlong 
down the ateep." 

The repulse and ruin of the two attacking 
columns of the imperial guard at Waterloo, the one 
by the brigade of guards, the other by a brigade of 
British infantry of the line ; and the overthrow at 
Inkerman of a dense column of several thousand 
Russians by the charge of one British regiment in 
line, are additional instances. 
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Maxim I. As a general rule the column is the 
most convenient order of marchf the iin^ is ike best 
formation for collision. 

Every rule in war may, if tr\xe, be traced to one 
of the three principles. The present is derived from 
"No, l.j aa by attacking lines with columns the greater 
number of the mea composing the column are un- 
able either to fire or act ofienaively in any manner, 
while every man in the line can be brought into 
play, thus bringing the greater number of the line in 
contact with the smaller of the column. 

It must be borne in raind that no rule can be ab- 
solute in war ; every one is subject to modification 
from actual circumstances. Although the coluran 13 
the most convenient order of march generally, and 
the only safe order when exposed to cavalry attack, 
it is not always the safest. 

MasLm 2. All movements of troops must he made 
in stick a manner as will expose them to the least pas* 
sihle amount of injury from an enemij. 

Tlierefore in the case where troops advancing to 
attack an enemy's position are exposed to the fire of 
a powerful artillery, the advance Bhould be made in 
line. 



Maxim 3, All m(»>ements in presence of an enemy 
must be made in that order which toill admit of the 
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formation of the line of battle in the shortest possible 
time. 

This maxim Is peculiarly applicable to a flank 
inarcli within reach of an enemy, or to a inoTemeiit 
whose object ia to prolong one flanks In moving to 
the front when threatened by cavaliy, the march ia 
executed in column at quarter diatancci because from 
that formation the order of battle is assumed in the 
ahorteat po^ible time (viz. that of the square). 

In moving to a flank within reach of an enemy, 
where cavalry attack is not imminent, or where 
sufficient protection is afforded by the cavalry of the 
army so moving, the march should be executed 
in column at full distance^ because (the line having 
been established as the proper order for coUieion — see 
Maxim 1.) from that formation line 13 formed with 
the least poeaible delay by a simple wheel of divisions 
into line. 

When it is desired to prolong a line to one flank 
to a comparatively amall extent, it may be done by 
the march of successive battalions or brigades from 
the other flank in rear of the line. The flank match 
is in this case protected and concealed by the general 
line. 

When time presses, the same object may be ac- 
complished by moving up to the flank of the first 
line the nearest battalions or brigades of the second 
line, making a simultaneous flank movement of the 
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second line to a su£5cient extent to cover the pro- 
longation of the first, and supplying its deficiency on 
the other flank by battalions or brigades drawn from 
the first line. 

Maxim 4. Of all the attacks to which a body of 
troops can he exposedy that upon a flank is the most 
dangerotis. 

This is deduced from Principle 1. For suppose a 
battalion in line, which we may call a, to be at- 
tacked by another line b, which has succeeded in 
establishiug itself perpendicularly to the direction of 
A, on one of its flanks. The commander of a will 
endeavour to change his front so as to form a line 
parallel to B, in order to meet its attack. Should B 
be at a sufficient distance to enable A to complete 
its change of front, no inconvenience will ensue ; 
but if not, only a part of A will have been able to 
assume the required parallel formation at the time 
when it is attacked by b's whole force, and driven 
back on the remaining divisions of the battalion, 
which will be attacked and overthrown by B in suc- 
cession. 

Figure 1. shows two battalions in line in the 
relative positions above described. It will be seen 
that two of a's divisions have completed the for- 
mation parellel to b, while its other divisions are 
marching in echellon and lending their flank to b*s 
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13 evident that after b's charge has over- | 
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inccessively come in contact with the remuning 
divisions in echellon, or the mass of b will come 
in contact with successive fractions of a. 



Fig, 2. 
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If the relative positions of the two battalions were 
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as shown in Fig. 2., b's advantage would be still 
greater, as by wheeling forward the right of b's line, 
the standing divisions of A- would be overlapped and 
attacked both in front and flank. 

The advantage to b is equally decided, though 
less in degree, where its position is oblique to that of 

Fig. 3. 




A, as shown in Fig. 3. In this case a requires less 
time to complete the parallel formation ; but if attacked 
before the formation is completed, although the divi- 
sions in echellon are nearer to each other than in the 
previous cases, they will still be attacked in detail. 

Therefore, the most advantageous direction which 
a line can assume for the purpose of attacking an- 
other line in flank, is perpendicular to that of the 
line to be attacked; and the more nearly perpen- 
dicular, the greater is the advantage. 
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The difficulty of oppoBing resistance to a direct 
or oblique fiank attack, is baaed on the fact that 
the power of a man to resist a shock or pressure 
is far greater when that pressure is eserctsed directly 
on his frontj than when it is applied obliquely to his 
front or directly to his side. In the last-named caa© 
the power of resistance is least. In Fig 3., if the 
line B came in contact with Aj the men of B would 
act straight to their front, i. e. in the most advan- 
tageous manner ; while those of A would receive the 
shock obliquely. 

Precisely the same reasoning is applicable to two 
armies, eubstituting brigades or divisions of the 
army for diviaions of the battalion. 

An attack on the direct rear Is not nearly ao 
dangerous to a body of troops as one on a flank ; 
because a line may instantly be formed parallel to 
that of the aesaikuts by stmply facing about,, and 
meeting the attack with the rear rank in front: 
although this order is inconvenient for troops which 
have not been accustomed to it, they may still make 
& successful defence. But a good officer will ac- 
custom hia men to act equally well in every possible 
formation ; he will not only train them to act rear 
rank in front, but he will reverse the order of his 
divisiona, and will accustom the men to " tell them- 
eelvea off" in any. new and accidental order in which 
they may be placed* As a general rule no ma- 
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noeuvres can be too complicated for the practice of 
parade drill, to exercise the intelligence and self- 
reliance of the soldier; but before an enemy none 
but the simplest movements should be voluntarily 
undertaken. 

The attack on the head of a column is analogous 
to that on the flank of a line ; but it is more ruinous 

Pig. 4. 




in its effects. If a in column be attacked by b in 
line, Fig. 4., two divisions of B may asstul the 
leading division of the column in front, while the 
flank divisions of b wheel up and act against both 
flanks. If the column be at quarter distance, the 
flank sections of companies may wheel outwards to 
meet the flank attacks. If at half distance, sub-di- 
visions may wheel outwards. In the last case every 
man of the column would be deployed, and if the 
attack were made parallel to the flanks so formed, 
the advantage to the assailants would not be great ', 
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But it would not be a judicious proceeding to 

attack a column which has asBumed the formation 

shown in Fig. 5. Nos. 1 & 2. in a parallel order. 

r:g. 6. 



The attackiog line should wheel its wings inwards, 
so as to advance diagonally against the two comers 
of the coluraDj, by which means the front face would 
be attacked on both flanks at onoe, and the side faces 
on one flank. The column would be absolutely 
powerlesa to reaist this mode of attack. The centre 
company of B, however, should be left atanding, facing 
the head of the column and firing upon it until it be- 
comes masked by the converging march of the wings. 
An illustration may be drawn from this subject of the 
great advantage of accustoming troops to act in every 
possible order, natural or reversed. It may be con- 
ceived that a column right in front as in Eig, 6., 
threatened with attack on its head from a hostile line, 
may have, before it is charged by the enemy, only 
half the time which would be required to effect the 
parallel formation (in its natural order), which is the 
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only safe mode of receiving an attack. Thia would 
be done by deploying on tlie leading division ; but 
before the moyement coiild be more than half exe- 
cuted the enemy would be upon them. But if the 
movement were executed on No. L company^ as the 
centre of the line, by wheeling up the other sub- 
diYisioDs on the right and left, the parallel formation 
would be executed in sufficient time (viz. half the 
time required for the deployment in natural order). 
This IB a very simple manoeuvre ; yet unless the men 
had been previously trained to act in reversed order, 
confusion would certainly arise. 

Again a column right in front may be threatened 
with an attack which requires that it shall stretch 
out ita line to the right, instead of the left of the 
leading division which would be the natural formation. 
This would effect a simple reversal of the order of the 
divisions in the line. 

Or it may be neceaaary that the line shall stretch 
out both to the right and left of the leading division, 
though not equally, to prevent its being outflanked, 
as it might be if formed in the natural order. In 
this case, where time preaaed, the rear divisions should 
be brought up alternately on the right and left of the 
leading division, apportioning them in the number due 
to prolong each flank to the required extent,^ a very 
simple manoeuvre, but one that would infallibly break 
down in the execution without previous practice. 
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The eehellon formation combines to a certain 
extent the advantages of the line and column. For 
mere changes of position the movement in oblique 
eehellon saves much time. For an advance against 
an enemy in position, the direct eehellon formation 
presents advantages afforded by no other. It com- 
bines the greater correctness of the march in column 
with the superior force, for collision of the line. 

Figure 7. shows two battalions A and b coming 
Fig. 7. 



into collision, the one in line, the other in direct 
eehellon. Here it may appear at first sight that b 
will successively overwhelm the divisions of a, as in 
the cases before given ; but this is not so ; b ad- 
vancing comes in contact with No. 1. division of a 
on an equal front with it ; the remaining portion of 
b's line dare not wheel up to attack a i in €ank, 
because its own flank would be exposed to a 2 and 
A 3. Indeed it may easily be conceived that the 
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echellon haa the advantage in colli^ioD, for the part 
of B*8 line in the neighbourhood of the part engagetl 
with A 1 will to a certain extent be disordered by the 
shock and the struggle, while a 3 and a 3 come up 
successively in perfect order. 

In advancing to attack an enemy in position 
whose Buperiority of force will enable him to oppose 
an equal front to that of your whole line, while 
with hia remaining troops he may turn one of your 
fianksj the advance in direct echellon ia peculiarly 
applicable. 

The head of the echellon is the only part the 
enemy can attack without exposing his own flank. 
The retired flunk can only be turned by a long 
march on the part of the enemy; it may therefore 
be considered safe, and the advanced wing, with 
which you first attack, may be reinforced at the ex- 
pense of that which 13 retired. Thua^ in lesa than 
the time which would be required by the enemy to 
turn the retired flank, you may gain some decided 
advantage with the other. 

In general terms, the advantages of the eehelloii 
formation are that one flank is thereby secure from 
attack — each division of the echellon covera the 
flank of that which precedes it, and the exposed 
flank naay be reinforced at the expense of the other; 
thereby observing Maxim 19., since, by reason of the 
distance which se|jarates tbem, one wing of the enemy 
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is held in check by the retired wing of the echellon, 
which has been weakened in order to reinforce the 
head of the echellon which is the point of collision. 

The retired flank being safe, it remains to secure 
the head of the echellon from flank attack. 

If, therefore, one flank of your army already rests 
upon a river, marsh, or any other natural obstacle 
whose direction is parallel to the line of your ad- 
vance, the protected flank must be the head of the 
echellon, and the other must be refused. In this 
case the greatest attention must be paid to prevent 
the enemy by any possibility from turning the 
retired flank, as, if he should succeed in doing so, 
your line would be forced back on the pivot of the 
other flank, and would be exposed to attack with the 
obstacle running along its rear, which would pre- 
vent the possibility of retreat if defeated. 

Fig. 8. No. 1., shows a force a advancing by 

Fig. 8. 
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direct echellon from the left, the heaJ of the echellon 
protected from flank atttiok by ariver j the dotted line 
a h shows the new position a may be forced to 
assume with ita back to the river, in the event 
of a force b threatening the retired flank. 

In the case of there being no flank support for the 
head of the echellon, the greater part of the artillery 
and cavalry must sup^iort that flank, as shown in Fig. 
8., No. 2. 

If two armies of equal strength are o]) posed 
to each other, and one of them ha« its flanks strongly 
posted, while one or both of the flunks of the other 
are unsupported ; — the general line oP the last may 
be paratld to that of the first and the exposed flank 
or flanks iimy be protected by several bodies of troops 
being posted in echellon to their rear; — the enemy dare 
not attack the exposed flank, because hia own flank 
would be in danger from the troops in echellon, and he 
could not make a long flank march to turn the flank 
of those Jroopa without ex|iosing his line of retreat. 

Fig. 9. ehowa two armies, A and b, of which a 
haa both flanks protected, and b only one. b's un- 
protected flank is covered by troops in echellon to the 
rear, and with them the greater jiart of the cavalry. 
A dare not attack the standing right flank of b's line, 
because its attacking columns would themselves be 
exposed to flank attack from the troops in echellon. 
Neither can a by a flank march assume a new position 
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a', for the purpose of turning the echellon, because 



Fig 9. 

A 



T- 



Caoalry \.^\ 

during the movement B might wheel up its left wiug 
to attack the rear of a's line of flank march, and cut 
off A from any line of retreat leading to the rear of 
a's first position. Supposing that A were able safely 
to effect its change of position, such a change would 
still violate the rules of war (Principle 2.), unless it 
were provided with another line of retreat leading to 
the rear of the new position A^ 

Some military writers have asserted that Frederick 
the Great introduced a new system of attack into the 
art of war, in what is called his oblique order. This 
is not the fact. His system was to attack one wing 
of his enemy's army with one of his own wings rein- 
forced for that purpose at the expense of the other, 
remedying the weakness of his other wing by re- 
moving it beyond the reach of attack. He formed 
his line obliquely to that of the enemy, and then 
marched in the prolongation of his own line until he 

a 3 



or 



to attack. In 



Fnderiek pwticiihriy obaerred 



Maxim 3. of tlus dmpter. To effect hk ob}€Ct of 
tiUTung the flank opposed to him, be was obliged to 
make a dank march in presence of the eueojjr ; but 
Ida order of march^ alwajs on such occa^ons in open 
colamn^ enabled bini to re-fonn hb line of l^ittle by a 
smple wheel of dlvUiona into line. He trained iaa 
troops to march in tids manner in tvo or more parallel 
columns with great aecuracj, paying most particuJar 
attention to the preaervatioD of proper lateral distanced 
between the ooluinnsj and perpendicalar distances 
between the divisions of the columns; so that Ms 
order of battle in two or more lines was formed in 
a moment. Fig. 10. showa An army^ b, which has as- 
sumed a poaition oblique to that of a, marching in 
the prolongntlon of its line in open column to turn 
the left Bsunk of a ; it is evident that on account of 
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the direction of b's line, a may not be able to bring 
forward its right wing to make a counter attack 
on the rear of b's line of flank march before b 
attains its object of outflanking A. Attacked in such 
a manner, what course should the general of a adopt? 
If he has early detected the movements of his enemy, 
as he should have done if his outpost duty is properly 
performed, he may move his army to the threatened 
flank in the prolongation of his line, so as to outflank 
b's line of march, and so turn the tables. Frederick 
practised this at Rosbach. If b has had too much 
start to admit of this, he must then endeavour to 
form A in an order parallel to the threatened attack, 
by refusing the left, and advancing the right wing. 
Should time not admit of this, he must throw back 
as much of the left wing as possible into the required 
parallel order, and place a few battalions in echellon 
to the rear, taking every precaution to strengthen the 
elbow of the line which will be his weak point. The 
Austrians attempted this at Leuthen, but had not^ 
time. But the simplest and safest movement would 
be to retire by direct echellon from the left, which will 
oblige the enemy to outflank the echellon before he can 
attack, and this will give time for further dispositions. 
The right wing of A may be rapidly advanced to 
make a counter attack on b's left flank while in 
march, and to seize on his line of retreat should his 
flank movement expose it. This movement must be 
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made methodksally hj direct echellon from the right i 
anil the flank stFDnglj supported bj cavalry, otherwise 
tiie mass of the enemy^a cflTab>y, which will be pro- 
bably pbced for the protection of bb weak left wingj 
will defeat it. 

To tafce an oblique order with rrapect to an enemy 
is easy where you have not previotialy assntned a pa- 
rallel order, and where the enemy 'a outposts ore so 
negligent as to enable you to oooceal your movemeuta 
and neighbourhood from his knowledge until your 
object k attained, ai happened to Frederick afc 
Leu then. 

The case is diflferent where one of two armies which 
are parallel to and in presence of each other attempts 
to take an oblique order with reepect to the other. 
Kapoieon says, ** It is impossible for one of two pa- 
rallel lines, each three miles long^ and a mile asunder, 
to take an oblique order with regard to the other, so 
that one flank being approached to within 600 yai-ds 
of the other line, the other flank shall be beyood the 
reach of attack ; the army while marching to take the 
oblique order exposes its flank ; if attacked, it will be 
beaten ; while the wing threatened may be secured 
from danger by reinforcing it with the second line 
or the re8er\'e." 

When an army from the parallel order assumes 
the oblique order with respect to an enemy, the first 
consideration must be the line of retreat. The 
usual means of effecting the cliange la by keeping 
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one flank In its original position, and throwing back 

the other. If the army has but one line of commu- 

Fig. 11. 



nication (or operation or retreat), it must always be 
in rear of the standing wing, otherwise it will be ex- 
posed to the enemy, more or less, according to the 
greater or smaller obliquity of the line. 

Fig. 1 1. shows two armies, a and b, in a parallel 
formation. B designs to assume the oblique order. 
Its line of retreat is d r, behind the left wing.* b 
may safely take the position b </, and march towards 
m, because its line of retreat is completely covered 
thereby, and every part of b on the right of rf r is 
nearer to its line of retreat than before. B cannot 
safely take the direction b' e and march towards n, 

* It must be remembered that it is the general line of retreat 
or communication which is signified, and that it does not imply 
one road oalj, but embraces every road bj which the several 
divisions of the armj, being always in communication with 
each other, can reach its base. See definitions of single lines of 
operation. 
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bccauS'e its line of retreat is tberebj expo&ed, and 
every part of b on the right of d r has further to 
march than before, in order to reach it. The general 
of An army which has effected euch a change of front 
should, as a general rule, post the greater strength of 
his second line in rear of hig advanced wing, and hold 
his reserve somewhere behind the centre of that wing. 

Such a change of position, however, in presence of 
a watchful and able enemy, ought to he iinposaible ; 
and it is only by surpride that a general can hope to 
place his army en masse in a position to attack one of 
his enemy's flanks. 

Examples of Frederick'a order of march before at- 
tacking, in 6ome of his most famous battlee, will be 
given to illustrate this subject generally. 

The following method of meeting an attack, in the 
case of the head of a column in march, or of the flank 
of a line, being suddenly threatened with attack from 
a line whose direction is perpendicular to its length, 
is extracted from Jomini : — 

Fig, 12. flhows a column or line A, threatened 
with attack by the line B, which is perpendicular to 
the length of A. Instead of attempting to effect a 
formation pcirallel to that of B with hia whole force, 
the general of a will form up rapidly as large a 
fraction aa possible, c, parallel to the threatened at- 
tack ; protecting the most exposed flank of the 
fraction with troops in echellon to the rear rf, at the 
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same time that he forms the remainder obliquely in 
the direction a e. This change of direction may 
be easily effected by the flank march of divisions; 
and a new line be thus formed which not only covers 
the unprotected flank of c, but also menaces the 
flank of B. The fractions c and d may be sacrificed ; 
but if time be gained by their resistance to effect the 
new formation, the army will have been saved from 
a worse evil. 

FiR. 12. 





The difficulty of the above manoeuvre will increase 
in proportion as the prolongation of a's original di- 
rection falls nearer to the centre of b ; since the 
time required to eflfect the new formation will in- 
crease in the same ratio. 

But probably a still better way of meeting such 
an attack as Fig. 12. illustrates would be to form up 
as before as large a fraction, c, as possible, in paral- 
lel order, and to dispose about one-third of the whole 
force in echellon to the rear 9.1 d e f (Fig. 13.); 
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while the remaining two-thirde move with all Bpeed 
to the other fiank of c, in the direction m n, to en- 
deavour to outflank the army B, Thia movement 



A _ 



must bo made in open column, so as to show n front to 
the enemy in a, moment if necessary. 

Supposing the two armies to be of equal strength, 
it will be seen that in the diagram the bodies of 
troops at c d e f, forming one-third of A, hold in 
check, by means of their echellon formation, about 
two-thirde of the enemy, while the remaining two- 
thirdfl of A are opposed to the remaining one-third of 
B. In nil these cases the reasoning applies equally, 
whether a is in line or in one long column. 

If two parallel columna of marchi or lines, be eiib- 
stituted fur one column or one line in the preceding 
examplest then the half of each column may be em- 
ployed in forming a parallel front c and d (Fig. 14.), 
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and supporting them by one or more bodies^ e and^ 
in echellon to the rear, while the other halves move 

Fig. U. 
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in open column, with all speed, to the flanks in the 
directions g h and m n. 

It will be seen by the diagram that a's first line 
will be opposed to about one-third of b, while a's 
second line is opposed to two -thirds of b ; the first 
line has taken the direction ff h, because, on account 
of its superiority to the wing of the enemy imme- 
diately in its front, it will be able to outflank that 
wing. The second line has taken the direction m n, 
and placed itself in direct echellon, to remedy its in- 
feriority to the troops immediately in front, and to 
prevent its being turned by those troops. It must 
be remarked, too, that on account of the direction of 
the march of the column of the first line, its natural 
front, when halted in ff h, wc4Nd be from the enemy. 
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and in order to front the enemy line must be formed 
to the reverse flank. 

The above examples are given for what thej are 
worth ; the nature of the country in which an army 
operates may render such inoveDaent9 impossible, but 
it ia always good to exercise the inTention on all 
cases which may arise. 

Frederick the Great always employed the open 
column aa his order of march in approaching an 
enemy, or when in hia presence, for the purpose of 
turning his Dank. 

At the battle of Prague Frederick was opposed by 
Prince Charles, Let a h, Fig. 15., represent the 



Fig. 15. 
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Austrian position on the range of bilk commanding 
Prague. Frederick^ whose army was drawn up on a 
range of hills facing o* in two lines, and a reserve in 
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a third line, finding th^ front of the Austriane too 
strong, marched to turn their right flank in three pa- 
rallel columns, each line forming one columnj left in, 
front with full distance between the divisions. This 
movement was eflfected with so much promptitude 
and precision that Jomioi aays one required to have 
seen the Prusatau array mancuuvre to form a juat 
idea of it. 

The head and the tail of each of the two right- 
hand columns were formed of cavahy. The reserve 
was all cavalry. 

Prince Charles wheeled back his right wing to 
meet the threatened attack, and his army then occu- 
pied two aides of a square, c d gb, having an interval 
at the angle. Frederick was allowed leisurely to 
maaa hia whole force in front of one wing c d. He 
turned the flank c^ penetrated likewise at d, and the 
Austrian army was defeated without the wing g b 
having been engaged at all. Prince Charles should 
have brought forward his left wing to attack the rear 
of Prederick's line of flank march. It will be ob- 
aervetl, by referring to the description of the battle 
given elsewhere, that Prince Charles occupied some 
strong ground at e, from which he might have taken 
Frederick's attack on the wing c d in flank. But 
he allowed Frederick to pojjsesa himself of that 
decisive point, although he had the whole wing g b 
disengaged, with which to reinforce the defenders of 
the post e. 
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In the battle of KoUin, Frederick ag^iin niarclied 
aloDg the front of the Aastrian po^itioa to turn 
their right flank. His advanced guard, consisting 
of fifty-five aquadrooa and seven battalions under 
Ziethen, raarched in two parallel columns, cavalry 
leading, one on the high road to KolUn, the other 

Bg. 16. 
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on the left of that road. Ita orders were to march 
to KoUin to attack a large hotly of the enemy's 
cavalry which was posted in front of that place, 
whose position there, if maintained, woidd have ren- 
dered linposaible the attack which Frederick meditated 
on the flank a of the Austrian position a b. Fig. IG. 
The main army followed in three parallel columns 
left in front. The right column marched on the high 
road,^ and was compoiM^d of the infantry of the first 
line; the infantry of the second line forming the next 
column marched on the left of that road. The third 
column was composed of all the remaining cavalry 
of the army, and was deatined to oppose any 
attempts the enemy might make on the rear of the 
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line of "raardi. When the heade of the columne 
arrived at c opposite the Austrian right flank, they 
were to change their direction to c rf, and form a 
line in c d, by the simple wheel of divisions, ohlique 
to the direction of the enemy's right wing. By this 
dbposition, the right flank being removed beyond the 
reach of attack^ the left might be greatly reinforced 
for the decisive attack on the enemy'a right wing. 
If the advanced guard eticceeded in defeating the 
Austrian cavalry in front of KoUin, it was then to 
moke a circuitous inarch to the right, and attack 
the Austrian right wing in reverse m co-operation 
with the infantry attack. 

At the battle of Leuthen the Austrian army waa 
drawn up in two lines, the left resting on the 
Schweidnitz river; a b, Fig. 17, represents the 
Austrian position. 

Frederick approached the right of the Austriane 
perpendicularly in four parallel columns, right in 
front as shown in the diagram, the two flank columns 
composed of cavalry, the two centres of infantry ; by 
this disposition each column was formed partly of 
the first, and partly of the second line. Thus the 
right or first column was composed of both the 
lines of cavalry of the right wing ; the second, of 
both lines of infantry of the right wing ; the third, 
of both lines of infantry of the left wing ; the fourth, 
of both lines of cavalry of the left wing. The heavy 
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fieW utiUerj brought tip the rear of the two centre 
coliuimg. 

Kg. ir. 
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The enemy was aware of the arrival of Freiierick'a 
army towards tr, because the Prussiao advanced gu:\rd, 
which has not been noticed, and consigted of 4600 
infantry, all the light cavalry, and ten gun a, attacked 
and droTS in an Austrian detachmeat at the village 
of Eorna, whose situation is represented by c; and 
the Austrian commander Daun^ believing that his 
right was to be attacked, repaired himaelf to that 
wing with all his reserve to reinforce it. High 
ground which intervened between the two armies 
concealed the Prussian movements from the enemy, 
and Frederick, perceiving that the Austrian right 
waa too strongly {coated for attack, formed the project 
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of placing hU army in a position oblique to the 
direct ioo of the Austrian left wing. He accordingly 
ordered that when the beads of the column a arrived 
abreast of ic, the leading divlsiona of both lines 
should wheel to the right, and so form two long 
parallel columns marching in the direction ma; 
the left column, or that nearest the enemy, composed 
of the first line ; the right column, of the Becond 
line I both columng had cavalry leading and closing 
the march. The advanced guard formed a third 
column, but in advance of the main body, marching 
on high ground between the enemy and the Prussian 
first line. Frederick's movements being unmolested 
because the Austrians, having no advance posts 
along the front of their position, were ignorant 
of thenij he succeeded in placing hie army in the 
position m m, and in completely turning the Aus^ 
trian left wing. Daun then endeavoured to form 
a front parallel to the attack by wheeling back about 
half of his left wing at right anglea with ita original 
front, as shown at d; but Frederick placed the ten 
guns of the advanced guard bo as to enfilade the line 
go formed. The successive arrival of fresh troops 
on the Prussian right turned every new position of 
the Austrian left. Daun, seeing that all chance of 
reetoring the battle on the left was lost, brought for- 
ward his right wing to make a counter attack on the 
Prussian left; but on account of the obliquity of 
T s 
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Ftasa^i tine, its left wats so far refused as to 
jwefeai tkt Asstrane fntm readung it in Eufficieot 
tiow tot my meeeSiS wlaich thej might obtain in 
ibat quarter to inflaenee maiertally ibe fate of tlie 
baUle, which was alreadj loet on all other points ; 
vsd tSl ibx3T attempts were defatted by tbe Pros- 
aiaii caraby of the le^ yrw^. In tbb memorable 
battkt tlie Austriaii force amounted to upwards of 
70,000 men — tbe Pni^iaiu bad 33,000. If the 
Austram outpoet dntj had beoi properly perform ed^ 
tbe surptke of tbeir left wing woold have been 
impossible. 

Frederick's fiank movement to tbe rigbt exposed 
entirely" the line by which he had advanced (viz. 
from Xeumarck on Boroa); hk moveoient would 
have been contnuy to the rules of war, had he 
possessed no other available line of retreat It was 
doubtless partlj owing to the fact of Frederick's 
advance being perpendicular to the Austrian right 
wing, that Daun felt so secure for the safety of 
hia left. He knew Frederick was very inferior in 
numbers, and that consequently he could not ex- 
tend himself sufficiently far to his right to threaten 
Daun'a left without completely abandoning his line 
of advance oppoaite the Austrian right. But in 
moving hia army to the right, Frederick adopted the 
line of coramumcation on Upper Silesia, which ledi 
in the direction, x y. 
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At the battle of Bosbach, the Prince de Soubise 
commanding a confederate army, A, of French and 
Germans, amounting to 50,000 men, was opposed to 
22,000 Prussians under Frederick. 

The Prussian army, represented by b. Fig. 18, 

Fig. Id. 
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was drawn up in three lines, of which the cavalry 
formed the third. Soubise formed the project of 
marching round the left of the Prussians and at- 
tacking them in their left rear. His order of march, 
which was in imitation of Frederick's, was in three 
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jpftrallel coIumnB at open orders each line forming 
ft column right in front, the whole of the cavalry 
at the head. Frederick, who watched the move- 
ment, as soon as their colucona passed beyond the 
{irolongatlon of his left flank, directed hia cavalry 
to pasa from the left by divisions to the rear» and, 
nmrchiiig behind heights which concealed their 
movements from the enemy, to take up the position 
e, diglitly oblique to the head of the Austrian 
eohunna of tnarclt ; the guns wliich accompanied t!ie 
r-Mvilry were placed on the inamelon </, so as to 
r^nftlltdo the approaching coluoina. At the same 
time tho iufifintry mardied by lines from the left 
to the roar in open coluiun for the purpose of forming 
their Hue in y. Six battalions only had formed in the 
required position when the heiid of the confederate 
columns appeared. Soubise, believing Frederick to 
be in full retreat, and wishing to intercept him, 
pushed forward hia cavalry in haste beyond the 
reach of being supported by his infantry. Sur- 
prised by the Budden appearance of the formidable 
line of Prussian cavalry drawn up nearly at right 
angles to their line of march, the confederate cavalry 
attempted to deploy. Two regiments succeeded in 
forming a front ; but charged by the Prussian line in 
a slightly oblique direction, and greatly outftimked, 
they were driven back upon the rest of the cavalry 
while it was attempting to open out in the same 
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manner, and the wtole masB of cavalry was driven 
back upon the advaneing infantry. The advancing 
coluinna of infantry then endeavoured to deploy ; 
but being charged obliquely on the left by the 
six battalions posted at gi and on the right by the 
Prussian cavalry, they were thrown into irremediable 
confusion, and retired in disorder. In thiB action 
the Fruasian force actually engaged amounted to 
forty-three squadrons and six battalions. 

Soubise marched in three parallel columns. If 
their composition had been similar to that of Frede- 
rick's colnmns of march before Leuthcn — that b 
to say, if the right column had been composed of 
the right of botli big linea ; the next of the centre 
of both linea ; and the third of the left of both lines, 
as shown in Fig. 19; — the heads of the flank colurana 

Fig. 19, 
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of the second line might have changed their direction 
to e f and g h respectively, the right hand column 
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forming line in e f hy a simple wheel mto line, the 
left hand column forming line in ^ A to the reverse 
flank. The centre columDj being right in front, 
might meanwhile have been forming line on its 
leading division and extending from m to behind A, 
while the gap between m and e might have been 
filled by troopa of the firat line. 

If in the meantime the troops at a and b Iiad 
charged the beads of the coluams and thrown them 
into confusion, the troops of the first line might 
have passed through intervab in the second line, 
and have formed up safely in rear, and the advance 
of the lines i/ A and e f would have taken the 
attacks a and h in flank. The greatlj auperior force 
of the columns to that of the bodies a and A, would 
justify the forward direction given to the two wings, 
by affording the certainty of being able to outflank 
those bodies. To throw forward the flanks without 
that certainty would he a grave error, 

To meet the attack on the head, the columns 
should have formed up as large a front, c, as time 
would admit, covering its flanks by troops in echellon 
to the rear d d, who could readily take up the re- 
quired position by wheeling out of the column to 
the right and left, in the same manner as the second 
line. 

At the battle of Zorndorff, the Russians* com- 
manded by General Fermor, were formed in a large 
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square, the cavalry and bagguge in tbe centre, ^ — a 
very faulty dbpositlon, since it paralysed half of 
their force; but tlie Ku&aiana at that period were 

Fig. 2a 



O Ciutiin, 

ignorant of the art of war, and adopted that order 
which they were accuetonaed to employ against the 
numerous cavalry of their traditional enemy the 
Turks. Frederick's line of march to attack i^ shown 
by the dotted Hues^ Fig. 20. His order of march 
was in three colurans left in front, the two nearest 
the enemy being composed of the two lines of in- 
fantry, the third of all the cavalry except such as 
were with the advanced guard. The advanced 
guard itaelf formed a fourth column to the right of 
the first line of infantry. Frederick's first intention 
was to attack the short face a c, preferring to make 
a long circuitous march for thia purpose to attacking 
the other short face d A, because the attack of a c 
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would open to Mm a safe retreat on Custrin in case of 
defeat. Finding, however, tliat tlie face a c was too 
well protected hj a maralij valley, he determined 
to attack the right of the face c tf in hia favourite 
oblique order. The heads of bis columna were 
attacked by the Russian cavalry and overthrown ; 
the Kussian infantry advanced to follow up the 
advantage, but, unskilful in manoeuvring, it fell into 
confusion. 

Frederick's cavalry, which came up to the support 
of his disordered columna of infantryj repulsed the 
Russian cavalry, and afterwards overthrew the ad- 
vancing Russian infantry by a flank attaek. Fre- 
derick's oblique order failed completely in this 
instance, because the Kussians were prepared for him 
and took the initiative — he was obliged to make an 
attack on the left flank of c di the victory remained 
to him far more by reason of the superiority of his 
troopSj particularly the cavalry, than be cause of his 
skill in handling them ; by all the rules of war, he 
ought to have been defeated. The battle was de- 
cided by hard hand-to-hand fighting. 

From the above examples we may conclude — 

1st. That in order to attempt successfully the 
oblique order by a flank march in the neighbourhood 
of an enemy, the march of the army must be con- 
cealed from the enemy. 

2nd. The line of retreat of the army which takes 
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tHe oblique order^ must always be in rear of the ad< 
vanced wing. 

3rd. That the greater the obliquity of the armj- 
to the enemy's lincj the greater the aecurity of the 
refused flank from couoter'attack, and the greater 
the probability of success. And this only brings ua 
to the perfection of flank attack, which is when the 
direction of the army is jierpendicular to that of the 
enemy, ns has been already demonstrated in the re- 
marks on Maxim 4 of this chapter. 

Frederick'a famous oblique order therefore ia 
nothing but a particular .ippli cation of Maxim 19, 
in. which there is nothing new. All generals have 
observed it. But his orders of march are well 
worthy of careful study and imitation. 

If an enemy endeavours to turn one of your flanka 
by moving his whole army to that flank, there are 
several modes of defeating hia intention. 

let. If he marches in such an order that he can- 
not readily resume his line of battle facing your army, 
make a vigorous attack on. the flank of his march 
along his whole line. 

2nd. If he marches as above in loose order, so as 
to leave any large interval between the different 
divisions of his army, attack one of the separated 
portions, suppose the rear portion, by interposing a 
body of troops between it and the rest of the army 
to stop the head of its march while you direct other 
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troops against the flank of itB march. If the leading 
portion be selected foi* attack^ practise Wellington's 
manoeuvre at the battle of Salamanca, 

3rd. If he marches compactly, and in 3uch an order 
as will enable him to re-form hl& line in a momentj 
you must choose the head or the rear of hia line of 
march for attack ; but the attack must be made with 
method, and supported by cavalry, or the enemy's 
cavalry (which will be found at both thoae points) 
will take your infantry in flank. 

4tb. You may prolong your line to the threatened 
flank by either of the methods given at the com- 
mencement of this chapter, and turn the tables on the 
enemy by outflanking him. 

The limite of this work do not admit of this Bubjeot 
being extended further. The effective force of an 
army in battle depends chiefly on the rapidity and 
precision with which it can manoeuvre ; and the basis 
of its excellence in this particular is found in the 
proficiency of each battalion and squadron in field 
raovementa. The effective force of an army in a 
campaign depends mainly on the regularity and ra- 
pidity with which its marches are conducted ; and aa 
the euccesB of an action may often be influenced by 
the order of march in which an army approaches an 
enemy in position, it ia impossible that the troops 
can be too much practised in every possible order of 
march. 
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There cannot be a better exercise for a atudent 
than to read ami conaider attentively the orders 
issued by the Quartermaster-General's department 
during the Peninsular ^yar. In them will be found 
the orders of march of tlies different divisions of the 
army, and the conabinations for their concentration at 
the required spot But good maps are indttipe usable 
to the study of thia subject, as they are to that of the 
history of all milltiry operations. 

Thia chapter will be concluded by the following 
piece of advice, given by Marshal Canrobert to a 
friend of the author. It is ae follows: — 

" An officer charged with the arrangement of any 
military movement or operation, ehould on no account 
trust to the intelligence of aubordinates who are to 
execute them. He ehonld anticipate and provide 
against every misconception or stupidity it is possible 
to foresee, and give all the minute directions he 
would think necessary if he knew the officer charged 
with the execution of the operation to be the moat 
stupid of mankind." 

The Martj<hal iUustrated the above maxim by the 
following anecdote of the Bourgeois de Falalse. 
That individualj it seems, was in the habit of going 
out o' nights; and, when dark, he met with many 
grievous disasters, ic the shape of bruised shina and 
broken noses. A friend, wiser than himself^ told 
him that when he went out on dark nights, he ought 
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to take a lantern with turn. He accordmglj pro- 
Tided Ijimfielf witti a kntem for his next nocturnal 
expedition; but finding matters not improved, he 
compkined to his friend that he had followed his 
advice without thereby deriving any benefit. " Had 
you a candle in the lantern ?" said hia friend. *' No,** 
eaid the Bourgeois; "you never told me to take a 
candle." " Oh ! but," said his friend, " when you go 
out on dark nights, you must not only take a lantern^ 
but you must put a candle in it." That evening the 
Bouigeob took a lantern and candle, but returned next 
morning to complain that he got on no better than 
before. " Did you light the candle ? " said his friend, 
" No; you did not tell me to Hght the candle," was the 
reply. " Oh," said hia friendj " but when you go 
out on dark nights, you must not only lake a lantern, 
but you muet put a candle in it^ and you must 
moreover light that candle." Accordingly, the 
worthy man departed, but again made his appear- 
ance the next day, complaining that he had strictly 
obeyed all his friend's injunctions, but that the wind 
had blown out his light ! " Oh," said hia friend, 
" but when you go out on dark nights, you must not 
only take a lantern, and put a candle in it, and light 
that candle, but you must also sliut the door of the 
h\ntern I " 
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CHAP. viir. 



TO YOXTNG OFFICERS. 

** Le TTflj caractere d'un parfnit homme de gneme doit eatre 
la crEJnfe du Dieu, Tamour du aonverain, le respect des lois, la 
pTi£f^f>ace de rhonneur aux piaiaira et & la vie meme." * 

An officer generally joina the army at a very 
early age. He is frequently transferred direct from 
the discipline of a school to the liberty of a 
barrack-room ; and he is conaequently exposed to 
many temptations to fall into a life of idleness, and 
folly, which he will do well to prepare himaelf to re- 
sist. The whole of his future career may be influ- 
enced by the manner in which he spends the first few 
months of his military life. It has been too much 
the fashion for commanding officers not to trouble 
themselves about the proceedings of their oflFicers pro- 
vided they are regular in their military duties. This 
fashion is much to be deplored; for many a young man 
might have been saved from ruin by the timely and 
energetic interference of hie superiors. The com- 
manding officer of a regiment is in the position of the 
father of a family ; and it is bis bounden duty to watch 

* rrom &n old French Array List. 
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over tbe moral Eta well aa the mllitaiy conduct of 
those tinder liis command. 

If a. youth join the army with a true militaiy 
spirit, he will feel that the command of the men who 
have fought and suffered with unsurpassed bravery 
and fortitude, is an honourable trust, to make himself 
worthy of which should be hia constant aim. He 
will etir up his ambition to be something more than a 
peg on which to hang a red coat. He will devote all 
hia attention to learning his duties^ and will con- 
scientiously perform them when learnt. 

1st. Drill. — This muat not b€ acquired mechani- 
cally, but intelligently. The " reason why" of every- 
thing should be puzzled out. Many young gentle- 
men go through it as an irksome task, the fulfil- 
ment of which will set them free from the " horrid 
nuisance*' of thoae three daily jiarades. When dis- 
missed drill, it must not he suppoaed that everything 
is, but that everything is to be^ learnt. The young 
officer should Btudy the manceuvres in the drill-book, 
and pmctiee himself in hia own room, with wooden 
diviBions, in all the movement a of the company and 
battalion, until he masters both thoroughly. He 
must not be satisfied, however, with being able to 
move bodies of men in the various formations laid down 
by regulation ; but he must Btudy the advantages of 
each formation, and know under what circumetances 
one is better than another, and why. 
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2n(l. All tte detnils of the management and in- 
terior economy of his company should be thoroughly 
learnt by the young soldier, comprising arms, clothing, 
food, payment, punishments, rewarda^ &c., after which 
a knowledge of the management of a regiment will 
be easily acquired. 

3rd. Orderly duty should be done conscientioualy 
and with interest. A gentleman should consider it 
to be as disgraceful to sign his name at the bottom of 
a report of which the items are not strictly true, as to 
tell a deliberate falsehood. Every da^ on wMck an 
officer has performed his duty negligently he has 
moralli/ obtabied money (viz. his pay for that day) 
under false pretences, 

4th. To command men worthily it is not sufficient 
to hold the Queen's commission in one's writing-desk. 
An officer should acquire such influence over his men 
that they will be eager to do his bidding and to follow 
him anywhere. The poaeession of that influence is 
the peculiar nmrk of a good officer ; and it cannot he 
acquired without a knowledge of the names of the 
soldiers and the study of their individual characters. 
Some officers never even learn the names of the men of 
their own companies, much less study their disposi- 
tions. A knowledge of character^ however, is indis- 
pensable to the proper management of men. If two 
men were framed like two locomotives, of precisely 
the same number of pistons and cranks urged by 
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the same amount of steamy the same management 
might do for both : but since tliat Is not the 
case, the same treatment will have a very different 
effect on different characters. In dealing with men, 
therefore, knowledge of human nature as well aa 
discretion and temper are required. Some oflScere, 
from their peculiar temperament, work them selves up 
into a passion when ordering a puniahroent. An 
officer should never allow a soldier to think that he 
is punishing an offence against himself personally. 
Mildness of manner is quite compatible with inflexi- 
bility of action, and produces a far greater effect than 
violence in combination with it. 

Officers should be most scrupulous in ceremo- 
niously returning all salutes ; their failing Xo do so 
is almost as great a military offence aa the neglect to 
salute would be in a private soldier j it is moreover 
an offence ag^nst good taste and breeding, A 
soldier will be more likely to respect himself wketi 
he sees that his officer respects him. 

5th. Life in quarters, — -The opportunity afforded 
by the leisure of peace should be employed in pre- 
paration for the naturnl condition of the soldier, 
which is active service. The young officer in a 
garrison is sorely tempted to a life of dissipation and 
idleness. Habits of employment acquired at an 
earlier period are invaluable in aid of good resolu- 
tions to withstand such temptations. But the 
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recruit who is really deairoua of becoming a soldier 
has mucli to learn. As the hwiiB of all mill tar j 
BtndleB, he should make himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the principles of war, which are 
easily learnt and understood. From a want of this 
knowledge^ many men go groping on in their profes- 
eion in the dark ^ and there are many instances of 
officers having been thirty years in the service with- 
out their minds having ever opened to understand 
intelligently what they have been doing every day. 
Having first mastered the principles, let the student 
then proceed to details. There is no detail, however 
triflingj of military service, from the defence of a 
house, village, or outpost, to that of a city or a posi- 
tion, to which those principles do not apply; and 
the details will be more iutereating and consequently 
more easily acquired, when referred intelligently to 
general rules previously understood. The student 
is referred to that most valuable work " Jervis' 
IVIanual of Field Operations " for full details of mili- 
tary service in the field. An officer may teach 
himself the theory of field fortification by carefully 
reading Jebb's amusing treatise; and in all probability 
facilities will he afforded for becoming acquainted 
with the practical part also. 

The young oflScer should learn to survey. Let him 
buy a prismatic compaes and set to work. There is 
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not a. regiment m the army in wliicb be will not 
find aome officer able and willing to help him.* 

He may employ half his time in reading standard 
military histories, beginning with " Napier j" but it 
will be comparatively useless to do so unless be has 
the principles of the art of war previously well fixed 
in his mind. 

A recruit who employs his time as above indi- 
cated Avill become a good soldier^ and capable, if he 
ever baa the opportunity, of doing service to bis 
country ; but anything is better than listless idle- 
neas, which is driven to have recourse to one cigar 
after another as a resource and an excitement. 

It is the bounden duty of all oflScera to set a good 
example to their men, not only as regards general 
militaiy discipline, but as regards morality and 
sobriety of conduct, including regular attendance at 
church and devotion while there, avoidance of debt, 
and of everything in their habits which may create 
scandal. 

Practical joking cannot for one naoraent be tole' 
rated among gentlemen. Always foolish and beneath 
the dignity of a man, it is frequently malignant 



* It would be beneficial to the army, if with every regiment 
tbere were a " captarn'matructor" competeat to teftct the dif- 
ferent branches of military science. 

A good library of standard militat^r works la an Indispensabte 
accompHQiment to n regiment in time of peace. 
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and hurtful. It is ioconceivable that anj youth 
who has been brought up a3 a gentleman ehould see 
any amusement or wit In destroying the property 
of a brother officer^ — a proceeding which is one of 
the practices of tliia senseless system. "Whatever may 
be the nature of a practical joke, it almost always 
leads to quarrels, eometimes to death ; and it id certain 
that no commanding officer h fit for the position 
he holds, if he doea not instantly put a stop to the 
habit of anch joking in his regiment when he knows 
it to exist. If such a habit should exist in his regi- 
ment withoat hia knowledge, he ia equally unfit for 
his command. 

6th. When an officer ia on active service in the 
field, everything connected vrith the daily life of hia 
men should be an object of constant attention ; no 
detail ia beneath him. He must not think the arms 
and ammunition his most important chaise, and that 
if they be in fighting order he need not trouble him- 
self much about the rest. 

The arms are the fighting weapons, but the sol- 
dier id the machine wluch wields them ; and it is to 
him — to clothing his back and feeding liis belly and 
looking after his health and comfort — that the great 
attention is due. The arms and ammunition must 
of course be always in perfect orders but they are 
only required when in contact with an enemy. The 
V 3 
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natural conditioQ of a soldier on service is the line 
of march. He will have at least twenty daja' 
marcblng to one of fighting ; aod he has to he pre- 
eerved in health and comfort during those twenty 
days, otherwise his muaket and pouch would do 
small service on the twenty-first day. An oflBcer 
should look on his meil as a good sportaman regards 
his horae^ and take care that they are always *'fit to 
go for a man's life/' aa the saying ia. 

An officer should go amongst his men and himself 
look after their comfort. No fear of their losing 
respect for him because he does so. At the end 
of a march, he should never feel at liberty to attend 
to his own wants until he has seen hie men ens^asred 
in cooking their ineala. The rapidity with which 
a regiment has its fires lighted after a march, and 
meals cooked, may be regarded aa a test of the 
attention paid by the officers to the comfort of their 
men. ' 

Similarly before a marchj an officer should take 
care that none of his men leave their encampment 
or bivouac without as good a meal ae circumstances 
permit. 

As regards equipment for the fieldj an officer 
must have as few wants as possible ; and he should 
carefully study the art of putting up the articles it 
is necessary he should possess in the smallest 
possible compass. The line of march must be con- 
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Bidered as the natural condition of a, soldier, and 
everything regulated with that view. The baggage 
of a subaltern should never exceed 200 lbs- weight, 
Two bullock trunks (or portnianteaug of the same 
eapacit}% which are Bomewhat lighter) Khould hold all 
his posaeaaions^ — one for hie clothes and books^ the 
other for his bed-framej, blankets * and canteen, &0. 
The canteen fitted for one only, may be reduced 
within very small compassj packed within a small 
cylindrical camp kettle with a strong handle, and 
the whole fitted into an outer case of leather lined 
with zinc, furnished with a top which serves as a 
basinj while the lower part forma a bucket. The 
dimensions of the canteen and case would he about 
one foot high, and eight inches in diameter. 

In addition to the above, if he wishes to be luxu- 
rious, he may have a small thin mattress and pillow 
rolled in a tarpaulin camp blanket. An india-rubber 
bucket, which can be packed in the mattress, and a 
medium-sized axe in leather case to hang to the 
pack saddle, are indispensable. An india-rubber 
square bath, which can be strapped on to the top of 
that portmanteau which ia lightest when packed^ 
completes hia equipment* 



• One of tlie blankets should be waterproof, like those osed 
hy the French aoldiera. They are not absolutely waterproof, 
but they turn the rain for a long time : they are made of it Ught 
wodlen fibre. 

IT 4 
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Total equipment carried by bat animal : — 

Two portmanteaus, &c-, balaodng each other - 
One small roll of bedding ... 

One axe in leather case _ _ . 



Total weight - 



- 167 lbs. 



The above weight ia quite as much aa an officer's 
bat animal should be loaded with day after day; 
but thoae much suffering animals are often prac- 
tically required to carry the officer's servant in addi- 
tion, by & one-sided agreement between bim and the 
animaL 

For personal equipment on the march, — 

As regards boots, the Canadian winter regulation 
boot of nntanned leatber, made easy in the foot 
and light in the upper leg-leather, is strongly re- 
commended as tbe best for all seasons. Great care 
must be taken that they do not press on the ankle ; 
and greasing them will keep them Koft. They can be 
worn either under or over the trowser at pleasure. 

The forage cap Is of as much Importance as the 
boots. It should be provided with the following 
covers: viz, a white linen cover with curtain be- 
hind (if in a hot climate)^ which la a necessary pro- 
tection, especially for the young, against fever, coup 
de Boleil, &c. ; 

An oilskin cover for wet weather, made in the 
eame way as the linen one ; 
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For cold weather, the addition of ear-covers made 
of cloth Hued with flannel, is all that ia required. 
The writer has passed ten years in Canada, and is 
certain that fur capa keep the head too hot in nny 
weather, however cold, and that they are therefore 
Injurious to health. 

The grey flannel shirt ia the beat for all seasons ; 
and a flannel cholera bandage should be always worn, 
winter and summer. 

On the march, an officer should carry his light 
waterproof blanket, rolled like a large sausage, having 
indde of it a pair of socks, brush and comb, and a 
pair of light ehoes; he la then independent. His 
cloak may take the place of the blanket in Ma port- 
manteau. 

In addition to the above, he carries his havresack, 
with provision* for the day or more, according to 
circumstances, a water bottle, in most cases a 
revolver; and he should be provided with a small 
good telescope : the double glasses are uselesi) toys. 

When the young officer has made a long march 
with the above load in hot weather, he will be able to 
judge of the labour a private soldier endures in 
carrying a weight far greater ; and he may be induced 
to turn his attention to the subject of diminishing the 
soldier's burden to the least possible weight consistent 
with efficiency. 

Lastly, it is very much to be desired that all officera 
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should keep a aort of diarj, in which every circuto- 
staoce worthy of being remembered Lq a military 
point of view should be briefly noted, particularly 
all remarkable features of country, and all the in- 
foiTQation respecting the different halting places aa 
regards water, fuel, and the nature of the gronnd, 
which would be useful to remember in the event of 
the army being again in the same neighbourhood. 
Such notes may be useful even after the lapse of 
years. 

7th. A habit has crept into the army which, 
whether in quarters or the field, cannot fail to be in- 
jurious to its discipline, and on which a few words 
may properly be said here. 

No amount of diaapprobation of hia general's plana 
can justify an officer in cauvasaing those plans with 
others and openly finding fault with them. A great 
many young gentlemen (and old gentlemen too for 
that matter) set up for generals, and habitually ridi- 
cule the dispositions of their euperiora. Such a prac- 
tice is insubordinate and mischievous, in the highest 
degree; the eoldierd acquire the habit from those 
whose duty it is to set an example ; they lose that 
confidence in their general which is one of the prin- 
cipal elements of succcse in military operations, and 
infinite mischief results. 

If officers disapprove, let them do so in secret; 
the chances are not small that the general is a better 
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Judge of what is fitting than they ; for he must be 
acquainted with many facta of which they are 
ignorant^ without a knowledge of which a correct 
judgment cannot be formed. 

The practice of writing in newspapers; making 
anonymous reflections on the character, military or 
otherwise, of their brother officers ;— or finding fault 
with the measures of thoae placed in authority above 
them ; — is another which is much to be deplored. It 
is unmanly, and strikes at the root of all discipline 
and good feeling. 

Thia chapter may fitly be concluded by quotations 
from Livy's description of the famous Greek general 
Philopoemen, and from the maxims of Napoleon. 

" Philopoeraen was a man of great skill and 
practice in conducting a march and in occupying 
ground; and to this, as well as to everything con- 
nected witb the military art, he bad directed Ma 
attention not only in war but also in peace. 

" When, during a march, he came to a difficult 
defile, he would examine the ground on all Bides; if 
alone, he would medifcite on the subject ; if attended 
by his stafiPi he would inquire of them what plana 
they would suggest in case an enemy should attack 
them in front, on either fiank, or In the rear. 

" By inquiry and reflection, he determined on 
the ground be should choose for his camp; how 
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large a space he should surround with a rauipart; 
what advantages there were for obtaining water, 
fomge, and wood ; where ou the next day he could 
march on. striking his camp with the greatest ad^ 
vantage ; and what order of march he should adopts 

&C. 

"From his youth he had io occupied his mind 
with cares and deliberations of this nature, that on such 
subjects no device was neto to Aim." 



A perfect knowledge of the correct application of 
the principles of war in theory may easily be 
acquired by all officers of average intellect; their 
correct application, in, practice, before an enemy, 
belongs to a great commander alone. 

But no man, whatever may be his natural genius 
for war, can hope to become a general without 
arduous study ; in support of wliich, the following 
maxim of the great Napoleon is here given : — 

** LiaeZj relieez lea campagnes d' Alexandre, An- 
nibal, CSaar, GustavCj Turenne, Eugfine et de Fre- 
deric ; modelez-TOUs aur eux ; voila le seul moyen 
de devenir grand capitaine, et de aurprendre lee 
secrets de I'art de la guerre. Votre genie, 63lair€ 
par cctte etude, vous fera rejeter lea maximea oppo- 
s€es k celles de ces grands hommes." 



SOI 



EXAMPLES OF BATTLES TO ILLUSTRATE 
THE FOREGOINa CHAPTERS. 



Battle of Lowositz, 

As Las already been related in the eketcli of the 
campaign of 1756, Marshal Braun, at the head of 
the Austrian army, 40,000 strong, advanced from 
Kollin and crossed the Eger at Buclyn, with the 
design of relieving the Saxon army which was 
blockaded by Frederick in the camp at Pirna, 

On the 30th of Beplember, Frederick quitted his 
camp at AnBsigj and advanced to meet Braun ; on the 
same evening as be approached the village of Lowositz 
he observed the Austrian army in position. (See 
Plate V.) 

Austrian Portion. 

The right rented on the Elbe behind Lowositz; 
the front whb covered by a marshy stream ; the left 
was beyond the village of Sulowitz. The position 
was about 5000 yards in length. 

Frederick perceiving that the enemy had failed 
to occupy the heights of Loboach and Kadostitz, and 
sensible of their great importance, pressed forward 
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at ottoe with hk advanced guard to take posses- 
sion of tbem^ without waiting for his main body ; he 
was therefore obliged to content himself with placing 
4 battalions in the valley between the two mountains, 
and 4 other battalions near the Tillage of Wopama 
to watch another Talley which extends to the Elbe 
behind Lobosch, by which an enterprising enemy 
might attempt to surprise him. In the course of 
the night, the Prussian main body having come up, 
Frederick ordered the Prince de Bevem to occupy 
Lobosch with the left, while Prince Henry with the 
right occupied the heights of Radostitz. 

Frederick could not believe it poaaible that the 
Austrian general would have neglected to occupy 
those important heights had it been his intention to 
march by the left bank of the Elbe to the relief of 
the Saxon army ; he therefore concluded that the 
Austrian army had passed over to the right bank} 
and that a body of Austrian cavalry, and some light 
troops posted in the plain between Lowosltz and the 
Prussian position, whom he descried through the 
obacnrity of a very foggy morning, were only a rear- 
guard. Frederick, on this supposition, formed the 
plan of wheeling his own line forward on the left 
as a pivot, and of thereby enclosing the supposed 
Austrian rear-guard between his army and the Elbe. 

Frederick's position being rather too extensivo for 
his numbers, his infantry occupied it in one line 
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only. The Prussian cavalry were drawn up in 
three lines in rear, between the two mountains, 

Frederick commenced the battle by ordering the 
cavalry to pass through intervala in the line of 
infantry, and to charge the Austrian cavalry in the 
plain J the effect of which was, that the Austrian 
cavalry was driven back to Lowositz, where it re- 
formed under the protection of the fire of the in- 
fantry who occupied that village in force. The 
Prussian cavalry retired in its turn pursued by the 
Austrians, but a second charge completely routed 
the Austrian cavalry which waa pursued by the 
PruBsiana up to the muzzles of the Austrian in- 
fantry. The Auatrian light cavalry now attacked 
the vlctorioua Prussian squadronsj broken up as 
they were by the charge and pursuit, in flank, and 
would have inflicted a serious loss upon them but 
for the opportune aid of the Prussian reserve ; hut 
the heavy fire of artillery and musketry, and the 
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following the beaten enemy down the elopes, entered 
Lowositz pellnvell with them. 

The Austrian general now abandoned that village, 
and retaining hia left and centre in their original 
position^ drew back his right which he posted facing 
towards the course of the Elbe, which there takes a 
turn. Frederick judged this new position unassail- 
able ; he feared to attack the enemy's right, as the 
assailants would have had the Elbe in their rear, 
and he considered the rest of the Austrian line, 
covered by the marshy stream, to be too strong. 
Frederick therefore ordered Bevern to advance with 
a strong force by the village of Tschiskowitz to 
turn the enemy's left flank, which obliged Braun to 
retire across the Eger. 



Observations. 

The excellence of Frederick's position consisted in 
this,—- that it completely blocked up the road by the 
left bank of the Elbe to Pima, where the Saxon army 
was shut up, which it was Braun'a object to relieve. 
The Austrian marshal could not hope to force hia 
way through an army in eo strong a position de- 
fended by a powerful artillery, Frederick's attack 
was made on the false asaimiption that the Austrian 
main body had crossed the Elbe, and that he had in 
front of him no tiling but n strong rear-guard which 
it was his object to deatroy. Had he been aware of 
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the real state of the case, he frould have awaited the 
Auatiian attack, which probably never would have 
been made. Frederick's object would have been 
accomplUhed by maintaining hia position ; he would 
have been wrong with an inferior force to throw- 
away the advantage of his strong ground to attack 
where the enemy had all the advantage of ground, 
merely for the purpose of forcing him to retire. 

The Prussian position united in its favour Maxims 
11. 12. 16. and 17. 

In their order of battle, the Auatrians violated 
Masim 19. (see the concluding remark of that 
maxim), since they paralysed the greater part of their 
force by shutting it up behind the marshy stream, 
whence it could not conyeuieutly be brought into 
action. 

Frederick was in consequence enabled to bring the 
greater part of hiB force to bear against the yilkge of 
Lowositz, which was the decisive point of this field 
of battle. 

Frederick applied Maxim 25. for the purpose of 
dislodging the enemy from his second position. It 
may be thought that the above reasoning should 
apply equally to the Austrian second position aa to 
the first, and that Frederick should have been satis- 
fied with holding his ground ; but those who argue 
thus betray great ignorance of war. 

In the first case Frederick's object was secured by 
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his maintaining bis poaitioQ, nnd it would hare been 
hazardous to abandon it to attack the Btrong posttion 
of the enemy ; it would also have been a grave error 
to have endeavoured to force the enemy to retire by 
turning his flank before the bfflttle> as it would have 
opened to him the road to Pirnaj where Braun would 
have iinited with the Saxon army, and where h© 
would have found himself in a friendly country 
(Saxony) interposed between the Prussian army and 
its own frontier. But after the battle, Frederick had 
the moral effect of his victory to go upon, and rightly 
judged that he might obtain a greater aucceaa 
than he could have calculated on before. It wag 
the moral effect of their defeat which induced the 
AuBtrians to abandon their position from the fear of 
their flank being tnrned. 

The cavalry fight is an instance of the victory al- 
ways remaining to that general who can produce the 
last reserve. 

Battle of Phague. 

It has already been related in tlie campaign of 
1757 that Frederick arrived with his army on the 
left bank of the Moldau before Prague on the 2nd 
May. Prince Charles of Lorraine commanded the 
Austrian army of 60,000 men on the heiglita of 
Zisca above Prague, on the right bank of the 
Moldau. (See Plate VL) 

On the 4th Frederick and Charles were still in the 
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same poaitions. Schwerin, commondwg a Prussian 
corpSj was at BuQzku, on tte right bank of the Elbe 
opposite Brandeia ; and the Austrian general Daun 
was en route from Moravia by the rood of Kollio to 
reinforce Prince Charles, 

On the 5th Schwerin crossed to the left bank of 
the Elbe, and advanced from Brandeia to unite with 
Frederick. 

The same day Frederick threw a bridge across the 
Moldau at Podhaba and crossed to the right bank, 
unmolested by the Austriana, although within 4000 
yarda of their camp. And on the morning of the 
6th he united Schwerin's force to hie own at the vil- 
lage of Proaitz, 

Austi'ian Position. — ^The left occupied the heights 
of Zisca ; the right, the hilla which overlook the 
village of Kyge ; the front was covered by a stream 
whose hanks were marshy, which lias its source in thie 
pond of Sterboholzy, runs round the Austrian right 
and front by the villages of Sterboholzy, PotsicherwitZj 
HostawitZj and Kyge, and falls into the Moldau half- 
way between Podhaba and Prague. The heights 
occupied by tlie Austrians are on the left high and 
steep, but begin to lower near Kyge, and thence 
falling, they lose themselves in the plain of tSterbo- 
holzy, which is favourable for the action of cavalry. 

Prussian Position^ — ^ Right, at village of Prositz ; 
centre, in front of Gibel ; 1 ft, beyond Sattalitze. 

S 2 
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The Pruasiana also occupied a chain of heights pa- 
rallel to thoae of the AustrianSj and distant from them 
about 2^ Tuiles. 

The two armies were about equal in numbersj 
but Frederick's army was superior in a\\ else. 

From the nature of the ground between the 
heights ocM:upied by the two armies, and of the stream 
which covered the Austrian front, Frederick judged 
tbat an attack in front would fail ; he therefore sent 
Marshal Schwerin at a gallop to see if it was possible 
to turn the enemy's right flank. Schwerin returned 
with the information that the Austrian right did not 
reach so far as Sterboholzyj, and that it was en Fair; 
Frederick accordingly carried hia army to the left to 
turn the Austrian right flank. Prince Charles to 
meet thig threw back the whole of hia right wing, 
80 that Hs new position was as follows (shown at A a 
in Plate VI.) : — 

The right, on the heights which overlook the plain 
of Sterboholzy ; the centre, overlooking Kygc ; and 
the left J as before, on the heights of Zisca ; the 
Austrian order of battle was thus two aides of 
a square, each being about 7000 yards long ; the ca- 
valry on the extreme right in the plain (shown nt a' 
in the Plate). 

As soon as the right of the kiag had reached 
Kyge he halted ; his front extended from Kyge on 
the right to beyond Sterboholzy on the left. This 
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raovement uncovered Ms line of retreat, which was on 
Brandeis, and placed liia army a ckeval on the road to 
KoUin^ by which General Daun waa advancing with 
30,000 Austrians. 

The Austrian infantry occupiedji beyond the stream 
wLich covered their front, commanding ground 
(marked x in the Plate) which overlooked the village 
of Gibcl, about a mile from the angle of the square. 
As from this post they could liave taken the Prussian 
line in flank wliile advancing to attack, Frederick 
ordered it to be attacked and carried, at the same 
time that Schwerin with the left wing passed the 
rivulet at Sterboholzy and Podachernitz where the 
ground waa very diflScult, the cavali'y by the cause- 
ways, the infantry up to their knees in the marsh, 
Schwerin attacked the position of the Austrian right 
wing, but waa repulsed and pursued by the enemy for 
more than a mile. The Prussian cavalry of the left 
wing, ^5 squadrons, meanwhile succeeded in entering 
the plain of Sterboholzy, which the Austrian cavalry 
allowed them to do without molestation, although it 
conaisted of 104 squadrona drawn up opposite the 
causeway over the marah by which the Prussians had 
to advance into the plain. The Prussian commander, 
perceiving the great superiority of the enemy and the 
risk he ran of being outflanked, charged him at once 
impetuously, and overthrew the Austrian first line ; 
but this attack uncovered hia flanks, the Austri&na 
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outflanked him, aud, their second line charging at the 
eame instautj he was repulsed. 

General Zicthen now brought several refclments 
from the right wing to reinforce the Prussian cavalry 
on the left ; and eventually the Austrian cayalry waa ^j 
broken and driven off the field. ' ^| 

The Austrian right wing became thus completely 
uncovered at the very time wlien Frederick hlmaelf 
attacked the angle of their square. The Austrians 
had left a sufficiently large interval at this angle to 
permit the Prince de Severn to penetrate there. . 

Schwerin having rallied the Prussian left wing, 
led it to a second attack. The Au:Jtrian right wing, 
attacked on the right flank by the cavalry, on the 
left flank by Bevern, and in front by Schwerin, fled 
in disorder- 

The Austrian general covered its retreat as far 
a 8 possible by his left wing^ which had not been en- 
gaged ; butj constantly outflanked on his right by 
the forward movement of the victorious Pruaaiong, 
12,000 men were cut off from Prague and succeeded 
with difficulty in reaching the camp of Genera 
Daun^ who had arrived during the battle at Bohm- 
isoh Brodt- The Austrian loss was 16,000 men and 
100 guns. The Prusaian loea 12,000 men. 



Obsej-vationa, 
Prince Charles deserved hia defeat. He allowed 
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Frederick to cross a great river within 4000 jarda 
of the AuBtiian position witkout molestation, al-^ 
thougli lie knew Frederick'^ object was to unite with 
Schwerin'a army, and to attack him. (See Maxims 
3. and 6.) 

After Frederick had crosised at Podhaba, Priiice 
Cliarles allowed him to march to Prositz exposing 
hi:3 flanks without attack. (Maxim 24. ) 

Prince Charles occupied a commanding poaitioa 
on heights of difficult approach, supported by a for- 
tress. General Daun waa ou the day of the battle 
two short marches distant. The reinforcements that 
general brought would have given the Prince a su- 
periority of 30,000 men on the field of battle. It 
waa clearly hia intereatj, therefore, to defer an engage- 
ment till his arrival^ instead of accepting a battle at 
the very moment which suited his opponent. 

He ehouhl have concentrated his army round 
Prague, and held himself ready, aa soon as Frederick 
had advanced from Podhaba, to traverse the town 
and crush the corps of Marshal Keith which was iso- 
lated on the left bank, having previously destroyed 
the King's bridge at Podhaba. 

This done, he could have resumed his position on 
the heights on the right bank; and if Frederick 
united with Schwerin showed a. dispoeitlon to ad- 
vance against Daun, Prince Charles could have 
acted on his rear. 

z 4 
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Thua he neglected Prmci[ile 1., in not uniting all 
the forces poaeible on the day of battle ; Principle 
3.j in not employing the very interior lines affonled 
him by the posseaeion of the city and bridge of 
Prague to apply Principle 1. at Keith's expense. 

Frederick's fault in allowing the possibility of the 
Austrian army to overwhelm succeeaively the troops 
he led across the Moldau, Schwerin's corps, and that 
of Keith, has been already indicated in the relation 
of the campaign of 1757. 

In the battle Prince Charles acted in direct vio- 
Ifltion of Principle 1., and of Maxim 19.j since he 
allowed Frederick to bring the whole of his army to 
bear upon the Austrian right wing. The Austrian 
left wing never was engt^ed at all. (See concluding 
remark of observations on Maxim 19.) 

He also violated Maxim 22> in leaving an interval 
in the centre of his line. 

The commandsng ground which has been described 
as overlooking Kyge about a mile in front of the 
angle of the Austrian position was a " decisive de- 
fensive front" for Prince Charles; he should have 
occupied it in force, and if necessary, supported it by 
his whole left wing. So long as he held this point 
Frederick could not have nttacked the Austrian 
right wingi as his attack would have been taken in 
flank. ^ 

But this point was for Prince Charles even more 
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decisive for offence; because, had he made this a 
pivot OQ which to wheel forward hia whole left wing^ 
that wing would have been formed at right angles to 
ITrederick'a line. Frederick had already abandoned 
hia only line of retreat when he passed Kyge ; and 
hia defeat would almoat have been certain. 



Battle ob" Kollin, I8th June, 1757. 

On learning the defeat of Prince Charles at 
Prague, Daun retired with his force from Bohmiseh 
Brodt to beyond KolHn. The Prince de Bevern 
was sent with 25,000 men to observe lum, while 
Frederick continued the sicM of Prague. Daun 
having been reinforced^ advanced on the 12th June 
against Bevern, who retired in hia turn to unite 
with Frederick, who was approaching with a rein- 
forcement from Prague. 

On the evening of the 17th June, Frederick took 
up a position a cheval on the road leading from 
Prague to KolUnj. having before him the village of 
Planian and^ nine milea further on, Kolliu. 

On the 1 7th of June also Dnun was in position, 
the right at Chotzeraitz, the centre on the heights of 
Kirchenau, the left at Swoyschitz. 

By marching on the road which led from Pknian 
to KoUin, Frederick would have turned his adversary's 
right flank, Frederick accordingly marched at day- 
break on the 18th with that deaignj but found that 
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Daun, acDsiblc of the danger^ bad changed hla 
ground during the night, and was posted as follows 
(see Plate VIL): — 

Tli£ Austrian position waa on a curved range of 
hills, concave towards the road from Plantan to 
Kollin. That road may be considered aa the chord 
of the arc which was marked by the Austrian line of 
battle. The right was at Krezor, the centre at 
Chotzemitz, the left at Brezau. The line extended 
behind those villagea, which were strongly entrencbed, 
occupied by infantry, and defended by the guns of 
the position. The ground in the neighbourhood of 
the viUages was covered with high standing com^ 
which afforded good cover to the Austrian light 
troops. 

About 1200 yards in echellon to the rear of 
Krezor was the -village of Eadowenitz, which was 
occupied by infantry; and the apace between these 
two villages was filled by a large wood, which was 
strongly defended by infantry and artillery. 

At the moment when Frederick first became 
aware of this new disposition of the Austrian army, 
his advanced guard had reached Slatielanz, and his 
main body was between No\¥omiesto and Planian. 
The relative position of the two armies was such that 
the Prusaiana outflanked tlie whole of the enemy's 
left. 

Nevertheless, instead of attacking that i;v'ing, 
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Frederick determined to carry hia army from right 
to left to attack the Austrian right flank, to do 
which he was obliged to pass along the whole front 
of the Austrian positiooj exposed to its artillery fire 
and to the galling musketry fire of the light troops 
which covered jfca front. 

Frederick ordered Zlethen with fifty-five squa- 
drons of the advanced guard to marcli against the 
maaa of the Austrian cavalry, which waa posted in 
front of Kollin, and whose position there, if main- 
tained, would have rendered impossible the attack 
which Frederick meditated on the Austrian right 
wing. Greneral Hulsen with the infantry of the 
advanced guard was ordered to diverge from the 
road to attack Krezor as soon as it ahould arrive 
opposite to that village, and ao to cover the Prussian 
main body in its movement to outHank the Austrian 
right. 

The Pruaeian main body was ordered to quit the 
road as soon as it pa.'^&ed Slatislanz, and to take the 
direction m Nj aa shown in the Plate. 

If the attack of Ziethen on the Austrian cavalry 
in front of Jvotltn should aucceed, he was in th»t case 
to make a detour to his right, and to attack the 
Austrian rigbt wing in reverse, while the main body 
attacked it in flank. 

Frederick's main body marched in three columm ; 
the right column, conaieting of the infantry of the 
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first linej marcbetl on the road from Flatiian to 
KoUin ; the second, composed of the infantry of the 
second line, and the third column consistiog of the 
remainder of the cavaL-j-, marched on the left of that 
road. 

To execute properly Frederick's plan, it was 
necessary that the di^ereat sections of each column 
marching left in front, should accurately preserve 
their diitancea from each other, and that the line of 
battle should be formed iu bi n, by the simultaneous 
wheel iuto line of the sections of each column. By 
this formation Frederick'^ left would outflank the 
Austrian right, and his attack on that point might 
have been reinforced at the espense of his right, be- 
cause his right flank would, by reason of the obli- 
quity of the Prussian line, be beyond reach of the 
enemy's attacks. 

In accordance with the above plan, Ziethen with 
the cavalry of the advanced guard advanced towards 
KoUin, attacked and overthrew the Austrian cavalry 
and drove it off the field, part beyond Kollin, and 
part beyond the village of Radowenitz. In hia pur- 
suit of the latter, and in execution of hia orders to 
attack the Austrian right in reverse, Ziethen expoaed 
his flank to the powerful fire of the iofantry and 
artillery poated in the wood of Radoo'enitz, and hia 
cavalry suffered so severely that it was obliged to 
retire. 
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Meanwhile General Hulaen with the iofantrj of 
the advanced guard attacked the village of Krezor, 
dislodged the defenders, and took the battery there | 
posted. The defenders retired, a part on the wood, 
a part on the troops occupying the main Augtna.n 
position in rear of Krezor ; and. Hulaen, perceiving 
that he was outflanked, and that he was unsupported 
hy the main body of the Pruesiaus, limited his efforts 
to holding his ground. 

During this time the main body was executing its 
long flank march in front of the enemy's position, 
and was grievously annoyed by the fire of the 
Austrian troops in and around the vtUagei which 
covered the Austrian front. Instead of continuing 
their march in regular order, one battalion formed 
front to the right to drive the Austrian skirmishers 
from the standing corn. The rear brigades, natu- 
rally thinking they should conform to the movement, 
formed line to the right, and attacked the Austrian 
troops Eimultaaeously at four different points along 
their front, while the intended attack on the Austrian 
right was not supported at all. 

It ia sufficient to say that the result was the total 
defeat of the Prussian army, which was obliged to 
retreat upon Nymbourg, and there to cross the Elbe. 
The Prussian loss was 15,000 men; that of the 
Auatrians 5000, 
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ObserBatioHM. 

In these opera dona Prederick again violated 
Principle L by dividing his force into three parte, 
and exposing each fraction to the attack of a superior 
enemy ,< — one fraction being sent to a distance to ob- 
eerve and told in check Daunts soperior anny, a 
second under the King in peraon being engaged in 
blockitdlng Prague on the right bank of the MoldaUj 
■while the third, under Keith, remained always on the 
left b^ink. 

Prince Charles again showed himself wanting in 
enterprise. He should have availed himself of the 
advantage which Frederick's movements gave him in 
respect to Principle L, to apply that Principle by 
attacking Frederick, when weakened by the deti»ch- 
ment of Bevern, with hia whole force, and by after- 
wards attacking Keith on the left bank. His 
possession of Prague and its bridges gave him im- 
mensely the advantage of interior linee ; and the only 
communication between the two fractions of Fre- 
derick's force, \lz, that by the bridge of Podliaba, 
might easily have been destroyed ; but if not, that 
commiiDication was bo circuitouB (or " exterior") 
that the fraction on either bank could have been 
overwhelmed before the other could have arrived to 
its support 

The Pruasiau army on the right bank amounted to 
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50,000 meti ; of whom 25,000 were detached under 
Bevern. Prince Charles had 32,000 men available 
for either operation, after leaving 10,000 for the de- 
fence of the city. 

The army of Daun, after being reinforced, waa 
superior to the Prussian army on the right bank ; it 
waa therefore to be expected Daun would endeavour 
to raise the blockade. Under these circumstances, 
Bevern'a corps of observation should not have been 
removed to a greater distance than one day's march, 
instead of three as it was at KoUin, and its position 
should have been Btrongly entrenched. It would 
thus have been within reach of being supported by 
Frederick with a part of his blockading force, to re- 
sist the attack of Daun, who might thus have been 
beaten and repulsed before the besieged were aware 
of hia approach. Besides this, considering the aggre- 
gate numerical inferiority of the PruBsian troops on 
the right bank (viz. 50,000 Prussians to 97,000 
Auatrians, the last total being composed of 42,000 
under Prince Charles, and 55,000 under Daun), the 
six weeks which intervened between the battles of 
Prague and KoUin should hove been employed by 
Frederick in securing the position of hia blockading 
force by the construction of lines of circumvallation, 
in accordance with the remarks on such lines in 
Chapter V. 

It ia difficult to conceive on what groundg Frederick 
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decided on attacking the enemy's right wing At the 
battle of KoUin, when he found himself placed by 
accident almost in the game relative position to the 
Austrian left wing which it was the object of hia 
niah march to assume towards the other. 

In another point of view algo the attack on the 
Austrian left wing was the most advantageous^ eince 
Daun, defeated, could not have retreated on Prague 
to reinforce Prince Charle;?, because the Prussian 
army would have been between the two, but must 
have retraced his etepa to Moravia. On the other 
hand, if Frederick had succeeded in his meditated 
atta<Gk on the Austrian right wing, Daun, defeated, 
would have retreated upon Prague, the road to which 
was left open by the Prussian flank march; and he 
would thug have effected the very object which 
Frederick fought the battle to preveut. 

The Austrian position was weak on the left flank ; 
it was otherwise good. It observed Maxims 12, and 
13., inasmuch as it had the choice of two lines of re- 
treat, viz. on Prague and Moravia, and, if cut off 
from the one, it might have adopted the other. It 
peculiarly observed Maxim 16., in being covered by 
villages strongly occupied along the front ; and 
Maxim 17. as regards the security of the right flank, 
which the village of Krczor in front, and the wood 
and village of Kadowenitz in echellou to the rearj 
completely protected. 
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Frederick by hig advance to fight at Kollin, 
yiolated Principles 1., 2., and 3. Principle 1. aa 
alrendy explained ; Principle 2. because he exposed 
his communication with Prague, which was hia 
natural line of retreat, to the attacks of Prince 
Charles. Defeated^ he could not retreat upon Prague 
to meet Prince Charles in front, with a victorious 
enemy following him in rear. He was therefore 
obliged to effect his retreat on Nyrabourg, and was 
thereby thrown on very exterior lines. 

Battle of Hastenbeck, 1757. 

Marshal d'Estr^es led a French army of 80,000 
men across Westphalia, and advanced to the Weser 
in the deeign of invading Hanover which was de- 
fended by an army of 60,000 Hanoveriansi, Hessians 
and Brunswickera, under the Duke of Cumberland 
which was in position at Hastenbeck. 

J^osition of the Duke. 

The right rested on the Kiver Weser; the centre waa 
in rear of the village of Hastenbeck ; the left, which 
wa8 thrown back, occupied the heights of Ochsen. 
The extent of his line waa about 5000 yards. His 
front from Hastenbeck to the right was covered by 
an impassable marah. This part of the position was 
also on high ground which sloped down to the marsh 
in front \ his line of retreat waa on the fortress of 
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On tlie 2Aih ti Jnty the Fi«ndi maiElal took op 
n fweitiuy ofpcdte tiie atemji and percjetving; that 
^ Dufce's 1%^ and finrt were » well protected 
and tliat the left wa» 9ho Teiy difficult of m eeea a , 
he iCMlved to tam the left Eor this purpose he 
detached a force under M. de C^eveit dtxring the 
ni^it to make a eircujtoiis maieh voamd the left of 
the enemy and to seize ibe Ttlhge of Afierde in rear 
of that flAok. Chevert amred at his de^inattoa at 
fiire in the morning of the 25 th, and succeeded in 
taking jinnnrmlnii of the village and maintaining it, 
becanse the Duke having only posted two batteries 
on his left their fire was silenced by Chevert's guns. 

On the 25th the French marshal perceiving that 
he could hope for no aucce^ unless he could gaxa 
poBsesgion of the heights occupied by the enemy's 
left. Bent orders to Chevert to attack them. Chevert 
marched in the middle of the night and attacked 
the enemy's left wing from the side of AfferdCj at 
the same time that Annentierea led another body of 
troope against it from the French main body. The 
French marshal led the left wing of his army in 
person again at the Ilanovcriim right by two roads 
which crossed the morass, and against the centre at 
Hastenbeck ; but owing to obstacles he did not 
arrive until late in the day. Chevert was then com- 
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pletely master of the heights on the left ; and the 
Duke would have had great difficulty in retreating 
had it not been that the Prince of Brunswick with 
1200 men ascended the heighta on the left of 
Chevert and made a vigorous attack on his left 
flank, which, owing to the intricate nature of the 
ground and the difficulty of judging of the numher 
of his assailants^ made him believe their force much 
greater than the reality, and obliged him to retire 
for a time in disorder. The French marshal too 
alarmed by this result^ and by the sight of some 
cavalry in rear of hia army which made him believe 
a reinforcement was coming to the enemyj ordered a 
general retreat. 

The troops of Chevert, however, now aware of 
the small number of their opponents, returned to 
the attack and regained their lost ground; but in 
the interval the Duke of Cumberland gained time to 
effect hia retreat in tolerable order and to cariy off 
his gun 3. 

O&servatiotu. 

The position of the Duke of Cumberland observed 
the Maxima 16. and 17. in that his front was covered 
by the morass over which there were only two prac- 
ticable passages by causeways ; and as to his flanks, 
that the right was absolutely protectedj and the left 
posted on ground difficult of access. But he neg- 
lected Maxim 18. by failing to strengthen his left 
T a 
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flank by entrencliments armed with a powerful 
aitilleiy. Masim 14. was obserred because Ms line 
of retreat lay in rear of the strongest part of his 
position. 

It wa9 fortnnate for the Duke that Ms centre at 
Hastenbeck was not forced before Che vert's attack 
succeeded, otherwise hia whole left wing would 
have been cat off from its line of retreat. 

Tbe French marshal violated Maxim 21. in de- 
taching Chevert'a corps. It was isolated at Afferde 
during the whole of the 25th and nugbt have beeti 
overwhelmed. 

He ought to have supported the attack on the 
enemy's left wing with cavahy, wMch he did not 
employ at all. Although it could not have co-ope- 
rated in the attack, on account of the eteepness of 
the grounij, it would have been most usefTil in de- 
ciding the victory and hindering the retreat of the 
euemy afterwards. 

He showed himself wanting in presence of mind in 
ordering a retreat because of the appearance of some 
light cavalry in his rear. At the most he need only 
have detached a brigade of cavalry to repulse them. 

It was with reference to hia conduct on this oc- 
casion that Napoleon made the remark which ia 
given in Chapter VI. on the qualities of a general- 
in-cMef. 
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Battle op Tobgau. 

In November, 1760, the Auatriana under Marshal 
Daun occupied the atroDg position of Torgau \9ith 
64 battalions, and 14 1 squadrons ; — their immediate 
base of operations waa Dresden, wbich had been 
taten from Fredericlt during the preceding cam- 
paign, 

Frederick approached Torgau from Leipaic with 
68 battalions and 120 squadrons. He found the 
Austrian position very formidable, but he determined 
to attack it for the following reason. Rnasia waa 
one of tho coalition against him; hitherto the Kussian 
armies had produced no sensible effect upon the war 
because their custom was to retire at the end of each 
campaign to take winter quarters in Poland, and in 
the spring following to march again to the Oder. 
But at this juncture the Hussian general had en- 
tered into an engagement with the Austnana to 
winter on the Oder provided they maintained them- 
selves at Torgau. Thia would have been ruinoua 
to Frederick, since he would have found a great 
difficulty in recruiting his army with the Russians 
in the heart of his territory ; and hts weakened forces 
would have been exposed to be hemmed in early in 
the next campaign between the Kuasian and Austrian 
ariuiea. He was, thcrcforeji impelled by paramount 
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condderstions to mk a great deal to drive the 
AustrianB from, Toi^au. 



2^e Austrian Posiii&n. 

The left rested on tbe fortress of Torgau and the 
Elbe ; the left wing occupied the heights of Ziniia ; 
the right rested oa the forest of Donnitsch and oc- 
cupied the heights of Siptiti;. 

The lake of Torgau eecnred the left front from at- 
tack ; the fronts which was hesides difficult of accessj 
on account of the steepness of the heights, waa co- 
yered by the marshy stream called the Rhorgrahen, 
and the right flanky resting on the forest, waa covered, 
by strong and extensile abattis. 

The KvDgj judging their front unassailable, and 
their fianks not to be turned^ resolved to attempt two 
attacks in the centre, one in front, and one in 
rear. For this purpose he divided his army into two 
parts. 

One third under the command of Ziethen was 
destined to occupy the attention of the enemy ia 
front, by threateuing to attack, which it was to do 
realty as soon as the King, who led the reroaining 
two thirds by a long circuitous march through the 
forest of Donnitach, was able to commence his at- 
tack on the enemy's rear. 

Frederick's troopa marched in three columns on 
different routes. In his march through the forest he 
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encountered the Austriiin outposts wto gayc the 
alarm to Daun ; and he, perceiving that he was to be 
attacked in rear, countermarched his whole line. 
Thus the right occupied the heights of Zinna, the left 
those of Siptitz. 

About one o'clock the King debouched from the 
forest, but only with one of Lis columna, consisting of 
10 battaliouBj a few squadrons, and 20 guns. The 
other colamus had not arriyed. Just at this time 
Ziethea, who had advanced on the original front of 
the Austrians, became engaged with the Austrian 
eecond line, which faced about and received him 
with a brisk cannonade. 

Frederick, fearing Ziethen would be overwhelmed, 
formed his handful of men in two lines, and under 
coyer of hia 20 guns attacked the Austrian army 
in position. His battalions and guns were swept 
away in a moment by the fire of Daun's line, and 
by the grape from 200 guns. 

The second and third columns arriving in succes- 
sion were pushed into the fight, and in succession re- 
pulsed and almost destroyed. The J3uke of Holstein 
who commanded the cavalry, and bad not made his 
way through the forest in time to support these at- 
tacks, now came up, and by a brilliant charge im- 
proved the King's prospects a little ; but he was not- 
"withstanding obliged to retreat and abandon the field 
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of battle, Sleanwhile Ziethen, hearing tte Sriag ia 
bb front dimmlsli and recede, concluded that the 
King was beaten ; he determmed to irj to jam him 
by the left ; he succeeded in reaching the Tillage of 
Siptitz and in mounting the heights above it, 
thanka to that part of the Austrian line having been 
weakened by reinforcements sent from it to the first 
line. Ziethen succeeded then in uniting with the 
King's reserve, which had not been engaged ; he 
formed this force, consisting in all of 28 fresh batta- 
lions, on the heighta of Siptitz, the key of the 
Austrian position, at right angles to their line. The 
Bun had now set. The King, informed of this lucky 
stroke, joined him with 10 weak battalions he bad 
organized out of the wreck of forty which had been 
engaged in the battle. At midiiight the Auatrtans 
retreated and croBsed the Elbe. 



Observations^ 

The Austrian position fulfilled all the requir&- 
menta of Maxima 12. 14. 16. and 17. Maxims 
and 14. because Dree den was the immediate base, 
and the most secure route to it from the field of 
battle lay through Torgau by the right bank of the 
Elbe, and the line of retreat waa in rear of the left 
flank, which waa unapproachable by the enemy. 

Maxima 16. and 17. evidently in a very high de- 
gree. 
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Frederick's eaccesa was owing to good luck. He 
Tiolated Maxim 21 in the most dangerous manner 
in Beparating hia army into two parts, and exposing 
the weaker part under Ziethen (one tbird of the 
wliole) to be beaten, -while he with the other part 
effected a very circuitoua and uncertain march round to 
the enemy's rear : — -thus the only way in which these 
separated portions could communicate was actually 
through the Austrian position — as really happened. 
Such a victory ehould have been impossible. 

It 18 evident that he violated Principles 1 , and 3, 
and Maxim 23. in bringing fractions of hia troops 
into coUiaion voluntarily with tho mass of the 
enemy ; in giving the Austrians the advantage of 
very interior lines; and by persisting in attacking 
with successive fractions of liia force when by a short 
delay he might have united them. 

Ziethen won the battle | hia reeolution to unite 
with Frederick by forcing a passage through the 
enemy is a fine instance of the value of boldness 
in war, when based on self-confidence. Of this 
battle Napoleon saya it is of all hia battles that in 
which Frederick committed most faults^ and the only 
one in which he displayed no talent- 
Had Frederick carried his whole army round to 
the enemy's rear, he would then have acted in ac- 
cordance with the rules of war, as that movement 
would have placed hia army in direct communication 
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with his own territories, besides that the enemy's 
poaltion waa not bo strong on that Bide. 

Battle of Hordlingen, 1645. 

On the 4th of August, 1 645, Coad^ and Turenne 
led a French army of 1 7,000 to attack the Count de 
Merci who commanded a Bavarian force of 14,000, 
posted in a Btrong position between Nordliajgea and 
Donauwerth, 

bavarian Position, 

The right occupied the heights of "Weinberg, and 
rested on the Warnitz river; about 200 yards in 
front of the centre was the village of Allerheira 
which waa occupied, and whose church and cemetery 
were converted into a sort of citadel by loop-holing, 
barricading, £ec. ; the left, commanded by Jean de 
Tert> occupied the hill and the castle of AUerheim, 
and rested on a stream called the Eger, 

Merci according to hia custom began to entrench 
hia position immediately on its occupation. 



French Disposition. 

Condd ranged his army in order of battle. The 
left resting on the Warnitz, composed of 16 
squadrons and 6 battalions, was commanded by 
Turenne. The centre, commanded by the Count de 
Margin, waa opposite the yilliige of Allerheim, and 
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consisted of 6 battalions. The right, reating on the 
Eger, was composed of 4 battalions and 10 squadrona, 
and waa commanded by Marshal de Grammont. In 
a second line in rear of the right was a reserve 
of 4 battalions and 6 ^uadrons under M. de 
Cbabot. 

The two armies were about equal in infantry and 
artillery. The French vrere superior in cavalry. 

At three o'clock in the afternoon Conde ordered 
Marsin to attack the village of AUerheira. The 
Bavarian infantry posted in the village defended 
it with so much obstinacy, that although the whole 
of the French infantry of the eentre and right were 
Bucceeslvely engaged and headed by Cond^ in person, 
they were always repulsed, and at length retired 
from the contest broken and dispirited. On the 
Bavarian aide the commander, Blerci, was killed. 

Jean de Vert, who commanded the Bavarian left, 
charged the French cavalry of the wing opposed to 
him which had been denuded of infantry to feed the 
attack on AUerheim ; he overthrew both lines and 
pursued them in disorder to a conaiderable distance 
from tlie field of battle. The battle seemed hope- 
lessly lost. Condi's left alone stood firm,, hla right 
and centre had disappeared. He repaired to the 
left where Turenne commanded to consult with 
that marshal. They resolved to make a desperate 
attack on the enemy'e right. They did bo, over- 
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threw the troops opposed to tbem, took prisoner the 
general who oommaQded the Bavarian right wing, 
and captured the battery of Weinberg, Turenne 
thus succeeded in placing himself on the flank of the 
Bavarian general position. The greater part of the 
Bavarian infantry were in the village of AUerheim, 
Turenne countermarched hia troops, and led them 
(left in front) in rear of the Bararian line, so as when 
halted and fronted to face the village of Allcrheim, 
thus occupying nearly the same ground as that 
originally held by the Bavarian centre. Mean- 
while Jean de Vert, informed of what had occurred, 
stopped his pursuit and returned to attack Turenne. 
It was growing dark. De Vert, in place of 
marching against Turenne by the moat direct line, 
resumed his first position on the left of the 
Bavarian line, then countermarched, and led his 
troops left in front to attack Turenne. But these 
pedantic movcmenta had lost valuable timc;^ and with 
it the battle. It had become dark. The Bavarian 
infantry in AUerheim discouraged by the death of 
their general, believing themselves to be isolated 
from succour and to be surrounded by Turenne, and 
ignorant of Jean de Vert's approach, capitulated. 
De Vert perceiving that liis right and centre no 
longer existed, retreated, followed by Turenne, to 
Donauwerth, where he passed the Danube, abandon- 
ing all his guns except four. 
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Ohssrvations 

The poBitlon of Merci was very good* 

Hia flanka were secured. His centre was pro- 
tected by the village 200 yards iii front of his 
general line. Allerheim was evidently the decisive 
point, bat the Bavarian right was a deciglve point, 
as its possession by Turenne enabled him to effect 
that movement without which the infantry in 
Allerheim would not have aurrenderedj. and without 
which the fortune of the day would certainly have 
been reversed. 

Without a superiority in infantry and artillery 
Conde was not justified in attacking so strong a 
position. Allerheim was too strong to be succesefully 
attacked by infantry alone; a powerful artillery fire 
was required to reduce it. 

Cond4 weakened his right by withdrawing the 
whole of the infantryj which, caused De Tert'e attack 
to succeed. The defeat of the French right and 
centre should have been decisive ; but De Yert 
pursued too far like Kupert at Naseby, and like him 
also he found the battle lost before he could attempt 
to restore iL 

.Sat it might atlll have been retrieved but for the 
exterior lines on which De Vert moved to attack 
Turenne, in place of marching diagonally across the 
plain straight to Allerheim, as he should have done. 
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An ordinary general in Conde's place, when he saw 
his right and centre defeated, would have thought of j 
DOthing hut how to effect as orderly a retreat as pos- 
sible, undet the protecUon of the left wing which 
remained entire. Had he so actedj, the probability is 
that he would have suffered great losses in retreating 
with a defeated and di [spirited army before a superior 
force, flushed with victory. He would certainly have 
suffered much loss of honour. The bold resolution 
he took OD this occasion ts a fine illustration of the 
Chapter on Moral Agency in War. 

Napoleon's remark on this subject is that ** the 
glory and honour of his arms should be the first coii- 
eideration with a general who fights a battle ; the 
safety and preservation of the men is only secondary, 
but the safety and preseryation of the army is fre- 
quently best consulted by a course which may appear 
bold even to temerity." 

Battle op Blenheim. 

At mid-day on the thirteenth of August, 1704, the 
allied army under Marlborough and Eugene, con- 
sisting of 52,000 men and 52 guns, had formed to 
attack the French and Bavarians, 56,000 men and 
54 guns, under Marshal Tallard. 

French Position. (See Plate VIII.) 

Their right was in rear of the village of Blenheim, 
which waa strongly entrenched and occupied by a 
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very strong force of Infantry. The front was covered 
along its whole extent by the Nebel. The left, oom- 
posed of Bavarians, rested on a range of hilla thickly 
wooded beyond Lutzingen. The extent of thia 
position waa aboiit three miles. On the French side 
of the JVebel the ground eloped gently down to the 
strenin along the whole front. 

Two miles from Blenheim and one from Lutzingen 
was the village of Oberglauh on the brow of thia 
elope, within muaket shot of the Nebel- Half way 
between Oberglauh and Blenheim on the English 
side waa Unterglauh, on the very brink of the atream. 
The ground bordering the Nebel between Oberglauh 
and Blenheim was raarahy and in many places im- 
passable, and below Unterglaah the inoraas con- 
eiderably expanded. On the Kebel a little above 
Blenheim were two water-mills which were employed 
hy the French to impede the passage of the stream — 
and about half-way between Unterglauh and Blen- 
heim the great road from Donauwerth to Dillingen 
crossed it by a stone bridge. 

On the supposition that the Nebel was impassable 
between Oberglauh and the Mills, Tallard and the 
Elector placed the whole of their infantry on the 
wings, and the cavalry in the centre, in two lines. 
The village of Blenheim, which was separated from 
the Nebel by a slip of swelling ground, was occupied 
by all the French infantry of the first line, part of 
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the eecond, and by a battalion of artilleiy; it was 
very strongly entrenclied, and the lieut.-general 
commanding the troops in it was ordered to defend 
it to the last. 

From Blenheim to near Oberglauh the line con- 
sisted almost entirely of cavalry. From Oberglauh 
to the left, of infantry. That village was occupied by 
infantry. In TaUard'a second line he posted three 
brigades of infantry in the centre of the cavalry. 
And lie had a reserve force of cavalry in rear. His 
guns were judiciously posted along the front so ae to 
bear on the columns of Eugene advancing on Tal- 
lord's left and those of Marlborough on the right. 

31arIboroiiffh's Dispositions. 

Strong batteries were posted on the English side 
of the Nebel to counterbatter the French, par- 
ticularly on the commanding ground below Unter- 
glauh, and five pontoon bridges were commenced, 
one above Unterglauh and four between it and the 
Mills. 

Perceiving that Blenheim and Oberglauh were too 
distant for their fire to cross on the intervening 
apace, and that the brow occupied by the hoatUe 
cavalry was too remote from the Nebel for that arm 
to oppose the passage of the stream, it was agreed 
that Eugene should attack the Bavarians on the left 
while Marlborough attacked Blenheim^ at the same 
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time that he pushed his cavalry, supported by infantry, 
across the Nebel, to break the enemy's centre. 

At one the battle commenced. The English in- 
fantry descended on the left to the bank of the 
stream, took possession of the water-mills under a fire 
of grape, and advanced to attack Blenheim — con- 
stantly repulsed however; Marlborough perceiving 
that it was much more strongly occupied than he had 
supposed, and that the French had denuded their 
centre of infantry for its defence, sent orders to his 
troops engaged at the village to desist, but to keep 
the defenders in check by the expectation of a 
threatened attack — in accordance with which they 
retired under cover of the swelling ground and kept 
up a fire over its crest. 

Meanwhile the attack on the centre had com- 
menced by two lines of infantry, having between 
them two lines of cavalry. This disposition was 
adopted that the cavalry in their passage of the river 
and formation on the other side should both be 
covered and supported by infantry. The first line 
of infantry crossed by the bridges near Unterglauh ; 
as soon as they were formed, the cavalry advanced 
to ford the stream ; they suffered severely from the 
French guns which were placed to enfilade the 
passage. The first line of cavalry formed, advanced 
beyond the infantry, and were immediately driven 
back to the edge of the stream by the enemy's 
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superior cavalry supported by the artillery and 
musketry fire from Blenheim ; they re-formed undef' 
protection of their infantry, and the second line having 
then crossed, drove back the French in their turn, 
Meanwhilej nearly the whole of Mjurlborough'a force 
had crossed the Nebel and formed front to the right 
and left of UnJerglaub. The cavalry formed ia 
two strong lines fronting the enemy, the infantry In. 
the rear ^'ith intervals for the squadrons to pass 
through if necessary. All was prepared for h'm 
grand effort on the centre. 

Eugene on the right attacked the enemy*s left 
flank, which he also attempted to turn. He main- 
tained an unsuccessful contest for nearly four hours, 
but at last eucceedetl with his infantry in driving 
back the enemy's left behind Lutzingen; but he 
was in a critical position, from which he could 
neither advance nor retire, his cavalry having been 
completely broken aJid driven off the fielJ. He was 
however relieved from this by the success of Marl- 
borough on hia left. The grand attack on the 
centre was made about five o'clock. The enemy's 
cavalry was broken and driven back to the right and 
left diagonally. The three brigades of infantry 
were cut to pieces. The road to DiUingen, by 
which only the troops in and about Blenheim could 
retirC) was thus in Marlborough's possession 

The Elector of Bavaria withdrew his troops from 
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the left to Dillingen. The French who were not 
cut off retired to Hochstadt, but the cavalry of the 
French right wing which had been driven to Sonider- 
heim was taken or destroyed, and the infantry sur- 
rounded in Blenheim capitulated to the number of 
11,000 men. Marshal Tallard himself was taken 
prisoner with the body of cavalry at Sonderheim. 

Observations. 

The French position was good, except as regarded 
the village of Blenheim. Tallard violated Maxim 
13., because its situation in a loop of the Danube 
evidently renders retreat difficult. 

Instead of placing his right at Blenheim, it should 
have been formed across the high ground in the rear, 
and should have rested on the Danube in front of 
Sonderheim. Blenheim should have been occupied 
as an advanced post. 

The position fulfilled the requirements of Maxims 
16. and 17., the fronts and flanks being well pro-* 
tected. 

Tallard neglected Maxim 19. in shutting up nearly 
all his infantry in Blenheim, and enabling the enemy 
to paralyse its action by threatening to attack with 
a very inferior force. 

Also Maxim 14., because his line of retreat (the 
road to Dillingen) being in rear of the right centre, 
z2 
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ttat point ahould have been the atrongest instead of 
the weakest, 

Marlborough Beldom made a miatake ; he com- 
mitted none iii the battle of Blenheitn, 

Battle of Ramillies. 

Marlborough designed to besiege Namur in 1706, 
and Marshal Villeroy, who had received positive 
orders from Louia XIV. to risk a battle to prevent 
him, marched for that purpose towards Tirlemont. 

Marlborough advanced to meet him. 

The united forces of Villeroy and the Elector oF' 
Bavaria amounted to about 60,000 men. 

Those under eomrafind of Marlborough, conaiating' 
of English^ Dutch, and Germans^ were of nearlj 
equal strength. 

The French army occupied the strong position of " 
Mont St. Andrfi or Ramilliea. 



Frmch Position. (See Plate IX.) 

The left, consisting of jnfantrj in two lines, was in 
the fork of the rivera Jauche and Little Gheet, and 
extended along the apur of Ingh ground from Autre 
Egliee to Offuz ; the centre, likewise of infantry, 
from Offnz to the high ground behind RamilUes ; the 
right, con] prising nearly all the cavalry, in number 
100 squadrons, in two lines, were posted in echellon 
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in advance of the centre on the open ground in front 
of^tfhe tomb of Ottomond^ between Kamillies and 
the Mehaigne river. 

The village of Bamillles, in front of the centre, was 
entrenched and occupied by 20 battalions of infantry 
and some artillery. A brigade of infantry defended 
the bridge of Tavieres situated amidst enclosures 
and marshes at a distance of half a mile in front of 
the cavalry, a mile and a half in front of the 
main position, and about the same distance from 
Bamillies. The whole front from Kamillies to the 
left was covered by the marshy course of the Little 
Gheetj and the villages of Autre Eglise and OfTuz 
were occupied by infantry. 

Remarks on the Position. 

It will be seen on reference to the Plate that it 
was concave towards the enemy, and consequently 
-was subjected to the disadvantage of this order of 
battle in that movements made from one part of the 
line to another must be made on the circumference 
instead of the chord. This was peculiarly the case 
in the present instance, since the marshy nature of 
the ground would oblige troops, moving from Autre 
Eglise to the right, to pass through OflTuz. 

The position left for occupation by the enemy on 
the other side of the Little Gheet was, on the con- 
trary, convex towards the French ; and gave him the 
s s 
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adTantage of beii^ able to more b^ the shortest 
possible line from one point to another- 

The tomb of Ottomond was the key of the po- 
sition ; as, if gained hy the eoemyi the French afmy 
would be taken in flank. 

Ramillies was a decisive tactical point, because it 
covered the French centre, and the troops otccupying 
it would take in flank any attack by the enemy on 
Ottoraoud'a tomb ; would protect the cavalry froia 
pursuit if driven back; and would impede the 
retreat of the enemy after an unsuccessful attack. 

To occupy Tavieres was a miatake j it was too far 
from the main poaition to be protected by its guns ; 
it could be no object to the eneiny to detach a force 
across the Mehaigne for the purpose of crossing over 
tlie bridge. 

The cavalry waa well posted j their riglit resting 
on the marshes of the Mehaigne, their left protected 
by the defenders of Ramillieii, 

Although the left was covered, yet the obstacles 
which protected it from aggression equally prevented 
it from attacking ; and from the nature of the ground 
the whole line from Offuz to the left could be of 
little active use iu a battle. 

Marlborough formed his army opposite to the 
Frenchj between Foulz on the right and BonefFe on 
the left on high ground, in two lines ; the inftintry 
in the centre, the cavalry on the winga, with twenty 
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squadrons in rear of the left centre in third line. 
The dip of the ground concealed the movements along 
the rear of his line from the observation of the 
enemy. 

Marlborough resolved to attack the enemy's right, 
to gain the tomb of Ottomond, and take his army 
in £ank. To induce Villeroy to weaken that part he 
ordered a feigned attack on the French left. The 
infantry of the right wing in two lines, supported by 
cavalry, marched down the slope towards the river, 
threatening the villages of Autre Eglise and Ofiuz. 
Villeroy, alarmed for his left, detached a very con- 
siderable body of infantry from his centre to reinforce 
it. Marlborough waited till the enemy's movement 
was nearly completed, and then ordered his right to 
retire to the elevation which they had quitted. 
With his first line he halted and showed front to 
the enemy, but he carried his second line over the 
height to the rear, and moved it rapidly, concealed 
by the nature of the ground, to the left. 

He had thus strengthened his attacking force at 
the same time that he induced the enemy to weaken 
the point it was his object to attack. 

The battle commenced at half-past one. 

The cavalry of the left wing, supported by infantry 
marching in parallel order between the cavalry and 
the marshes of the Mehaigne, marched against the 
enemy's right. The infantry dislodged the French 
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brigade from the bridge of TsTieres, and tbos un- 
covered the flank of the French caTaliy, which trad 
immediately charged bj Iklarlborough^s hor^e. 

After repeated brilliant charges on both ^es, 
TTith varying fortune^ in which Marlborough's left 
wing Buffered severely from the fire of the guns 
about Bamillie*, he ordered that viUage to be at- 
tacked by 1 2 battalions, wliich drew off the fire from 
the left wiDg and enabled it to regain itM order. 

The French cavalry were at length driven off the 
field, Marlborough having brought up every squa- 
dron from iJie right wiog. And the victorious 
cavalry and infantry of the left wing crowned the 
heights of Ottomond, at the same time that Kamillies 
vraa carried by storm, and its garrison either killed, 
or captured by Marlborough's cavalry in their rear, 
wliich they mistook for their own. 

Hia right being turned, Villeroy now attempted 
to throw It back^ so aa to prolong the line from 
Autre Eglise to Offuz in the direction of Geeat; 
but he wfia hampered by his baggage, which had 
been allowed to remain too near the array. 

Marl borough J seeing the confusion, ordered his 
right to press through the marsh to attack Autre 
Egltee and Offuz; these villages were carried, and 
the French army retired in great confusion to 
Judoigne, The roads were impeded by baggage 
wtiggona eo that the retreat became a rout. All 
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the enemy's cannon and baggage were taken — his 
loss in men was 15,000. 

The loss of the allies was 3633, of whom 365 were 
officers. 

Observations. 

Marlborough's position observed Maxims 15. 16. 
and Principle 3. He made a skilful use of Maxim 
19. by availing himself of the nature of the ground 
to hold in check Villeroy's left with a very inferior 
force, and to apply Principle 1. at his expense by 
reinforcing his own left while he induced his 
opponent to weaken the corresponding part (the 
right) of his line. 

Although his line of retreat was in rear of the 
strongest part of his position, in obedience to Maxim 
14. Villeroy violated Maxim 13. by retaining his 
baggage so near the army as to block up the roads 
by which it must retreat on Judoigne. 

The result of the cavalry fight is one of many 
instances, as regards that arm, of the victory re- 
maining with that general who can produce the last 
reserve. 

The proportion of the allied loss in o£Scers to 
their total loss, was one in ten, which is the same 
proportion as that of the English army at the battle 
of Alma. 
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Battle of Arcola, 1726. (See Plate X.) 



Two Auatriau armies marclie^ on Italy by dif- 
ferent routes. One under DaTidowicli of 18,000 
men by the right bank of the Adige, the other 
under Alvinzi of 40^000 men by Basstmo and Vi- 
cenza. 

The project was that these forces should unite at 
Verona, and together march from thenoe to liberate 
Wurmser'e army, which waa blockaded in Mantua by 
a French force of 800C men. 

Napoleon had advanced to attack Alvinzi, had de- 
feated and driven him across the Brenta on the 6th 
November, and had prepared to follow him, when 
he received intelligence from the upper Adige which 
obliged him to change his plans. 

The French general Vaubois, who with 12,000 
men waa charged with the duty of barring the 
march of Davidowich> had been driven from one po- 
sition to another and turned. Davidowich was in 
full march by Rivoli on Verona. It became neces- 
Bftry, therefore, to fall back on Verona, and to send 
instantly every disposable soldier to block the line of 
march of DaviJowich by Montebaldo and EivolL 
Oil the 7 th of November Colonel Vignollea, whom 
Napoleon despatched to assemble at Verona all the 
disposable troops for that purpose, reached the po- 
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Bitlon of Rivoli just in time with one battalion to 
drive back the enemy's skirmishers. He kept the 
^Austrians at bay all that day by putting on a bold ap- 
pearance. On the 8 th Joubert arrived with another 
regiment, drawn from the blockade of Mantua, and 
Vaubois, who had retired by the left bank of the 
Adige, crossed the river, and united with the troops 
already in position at Corona and Kivoli under 
Joubert. 

On the 7th also Napoleon's army was in march 
by Vicenza on Verona ; on the 8th Alvinzi stopped 
the retreat which he had commenced, and followed 
Napoleon. 

The road from Verona to Vicenza runs parallel to 
the Adige, for nine miles, as far as Villa Nova, where 
it turns sharply to the left in the direction of Vi- 
cenza. Between Villa Nova and Verona are the 
heights of Caldiero, which offer a strong position 
either to cover Verona, or one from which an army 
could fall on the rear of an enemy who might ad- 
vance on Legnago, which place possessed a stone 
bridge and was occupied by the French. 

On the 11th the two armies were in presence — 
Napoleon at Caldiero, Alvinzi in a strong position 
opposite. Napoleon attacked unsuccessfully all that 
day« and at night withdrew to a camp in front of 
Verona. His position was criticaL His absolute 
safety depended on Joubert maintaining himself at 
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Rivoli; and Joubert'a force, ovving to tbe losses of 
Vaubois, oulj mustered about 8000 men. 

The armj of Napoleon vras reduced to 13,000 
raeii unJer arms. Being too weak to hope any- 
thing from an attack In fronts on the night of the 
l4lh he carried hia army through Verona across 
the Adige in three columns over its three bridges, 
and formed upon the right bank. The most perfect 
secrecy having been preserved, all thouglit the army 
was retreating on Mantua ; but instead of continuing 
ita movement in that direction, it turned suddenly to 
the left, and before daybreak reached Ronco on the 
light bank of the Adige about eleven miles below 
Verona, where Napoleon had previously ordered the 
construction of a bridge. 



Description of the Ground. 

About a mile below Ronco where the bridge was 
constructed is Albaredo. At this village, the little 
river Alpon falla into the Adige from the north. 
The road from Verona to Vicenza crosses it by a 
stone bridge at Villa Nova. 

The whole country between the Adige and the 
Alpon 13 an impassable marsh, traversed by a few 
cause wave. From the bridge at Ronco one of ibese 
leada in one direction through the villuge of Porcil 
to Verona, with a branch to Caldiero, in another di- 
rection to the village of Areola; on the Alpon, about 
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half-way between Albaredo and Villa Nova. The 
causeway from Konco to Areola strikes the Alpon at 
about a mile and a half from Bonco, and from that 
point runs close and parallel to the river to Areola, a 
distance of two miles ; it there turns suddenly at 
right angles over the stone bridge across the Alpon 
river, and runs by the left bank to Villa Nova. 

Verona was defended by only 1500 men. Napo- 
leon's design was to cross the Adige at Bonco, to 
direct one column on the road to Porcil, another to 
Areola. He would thus prevent Alvinzi from attack- 
ing Verona, as the French left column would have 
been on the Austrian rear, while the head of the 
Austrian columns would have been stopped by the 
walls of Verona. Napoleon hoped by this plan not 
only to preserve Verona, but also, by crossing the 
bridge of Areola and marching on Villa Nova, to take 
possession of the bridge at that place, which was Al- 
vinzi's sole line of retreat ; while if attacked by the 
Austrians on the causeways, their superiority of 
force would be of no avail, as all would depend on the 
bravery of the heads of the columns. 

On the morning of the 15th, in execution of his 
plan,Ma88ena was sent with one column along the left- 
hand causeway to Porcil, the other under Augereau 
to Areola to pass the bridge. Augereau found the 
bridge defended by two Austrian battalions and some 
guns, posted there to guard the Austrian rear. These 
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extended aJong the river from Areola to the left ; the 
road by which the French must reach the bridge rau 
along their front onl j separated from them by the nar- 
row stream ; their fire consequently took the French 
CJohimna in flank and disordered them, Augereau 
could not force the bridjje. Alvinsi sent two columns, 
one against MaB&ena, the other against Augerean. 
They were both repulsed ; but all the efforta of Ka- 
polcon in person to carry the bridge of Areola failed. 
General Guieux with a brigade had been ordered to 
crosB the AdJge at Albaredo and march up the left 
bank of the Alpon to take Areola in reverae ; but he 
wai unable to accomplish this, until four in the 
afternoon. The defenders of the "village then retired j 
but the poesession of the bridge of Areola waa no 
longer of the same importance to NapoleoOj because 
Alvinzij enlightened as to his danger, had already with- 
Jrawn his army from Caldiero across the bridge 
at Villa Nova, with all his parks and reserves, ^M 
and it was no longer possible to cut off hia retreat, ^^ 

Notwithstanding the success of the French at Ar- 
eola, Napoleon's position was embarrassing* If Da- - 
Tfidowich succeeded in forcing Joubert at Bivoli, he ^H 
might march on Mantua, raise the blockade of that ^* 
place before Napoleon could reach it, and intercept 
his retreat. Mantua is distant from Rivoli thirty- 
nine miles^ and from Ronco thirty miles of very bad 
roads. It was necessary for Napoleon to be ready to 
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march instantly on hearing that Joubert was falling 
back on Mantua, to unite with his force and to beat 
Davidowich. 

Accordingly he evacuated Areola during the night, 
and having left his bivouac fires blazing, withdrew 
his army to the right bank of the Adige, leaving 
only one brigade and a few guns at the bridge-head 
on the left bank. Alvinzi, who became aware of this 
movement at three o'clock in the morning of the 16th, 
again occupied the villages of Porcil and Areola, and 
pushed columns at daybreak on the causeways leading 
from those two places to E>onco. 

At four o'clock Napoleon (whose force was under 
arms ready to move against Alvinzi or to succour 
Joubert as occasion might require) received news that 
all was well with Joubert up to the night before •, the 
French therefore recrossed the bridge, attacked the 
Austrian columns to the right and left, and repulsed 
them with great slaughter. At night the French 
again withdrew, leaving an advanced guard on the 
left bank as before. At daybreak on the 17th 
Alvinzi, believing Napoleon to be in retreat on 
Mantua, advanced by both causeways in pursuit ; but 
at five o'clock, news having arrived that Joubert 
still maintained his position, the French army again 
crossed at Ronco, and at twelve o'clock had again 
repulsed the Austrians on both sides. 

Napoleon, fearing that these daily combats might 
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continue long enough to enable Davidowicli to force- ^ 
the position of Joubert^ determioedj — after carefullj J 
estimating the enemy's loss in killedj wounded, and 
prisoners, wliich it was supposed had reduced his 
army by at leaat a half, and taking into account the 
moral effect on the two armies of the result of the 
three days' fighting, — to carry his array into the 
open ground on the left bank of the Alpon river, 
to attack Alvinzi in the plain. He accordingly 
threw a bridge over the Alpon near its mouth, by 
which his right crossed over to the left bank. It 
was opposed for Gome time by the Austrians, who 
had Bent reinforcements to this point, until Napo-( 
leon, by the stratageiu of sending a captain with. 
twenty-five horsemen down the Adige, to burst 
suddenly with a great blowing of trumpets on 
the left tlank of the Austriansj which was in the 
direction of Legnago, and by the appearance of 
part of the garrison of that place in their rears 
obliged them to retire. The left under Massena 
then crossed at Areola ; the French line waa formed 
flrom that village to San Gregorio, in which position 
the army passed the night, and the next morning 
(18th) Alvinzi retired to Montebello. 

Meanwhile on the 17th Joubert, attacked by 
Davidowich at Kivoli, had fallen back to Caatel 
Novo on the road to Mantua. On the 18th the 
"Prench army marched through Yerona to succour 
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Joubert. Dayidowicfa, attacked by superior forces, 
retired upon Trent with considerable loss. 

Observations. 

This is one of the most remarkable battles on 
record, and is a signal instance of the genius of a 
commander supplying the place of numbers. 

1st. It is evident that Napoleon had the advan- 
tage of a central position ; his two armies on the 
Adige were between those of the Austrians. He 
was retiring on interior lines, in accordance with 
Principle 3. and Maxim 4. as regards double lines of 
operation, which Alvinzi as evidently violated. 

Alvinzi also violated Maxim 3. in designating 
Verona as his point of union with Davidowich. 

Napoleon's position on the causeways leading from 
the Sonco bridge united in its favour Maxims 10. 
12. 15. 17. 19. Maxim 10., because the cause- 
ways being essentially defiles, the result of an en- 
counter would depend entirely on the bravery of the 
few men who composed the head of the column ; and 
thus the advantage of numbers was completely lost 
to the Austrians. 

Maxim 12. remarkably, because it was impos- 
sible for the Austrians to possess themselves of 
Napoleon's line of retreat without either first cap- 
turing Yerona, and so turning his rear, or marching 

A A 
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over tlie bodies of bimself and his columug^ on tlie 
'causeways. 

Maxim 15., because by falling back on the two 
causeways tbe two portions of bis army could unite. 

Maxim 1 7., because it was impossible to turn bis 
flanks. 

Maxim 19,, evidently for tbe same reason as Maxim 
10. 

Maaeena^s position on the left causeway at PorcU 
would have enabled Napoleon to apply Principle 2. 
if Alvinzi had advanced on Verona; and as the 
Auetnana did not advance, the attack on Areola was 
made in the design, if successful, of applying the 
same Principle by seizing the bridge of Yilla Nova. 
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present more noble subjects for imitation, than that of this distinguished sailor. 
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" Admiral Parry's life is an in- 
teresting record of successful contest 
with the billows of the troubled sea of 
life, no less than with those of the great 
deep. The portraiture of him here pre- 
sented is that of an eminent Christian 
as well as of a gallant sailor." 

John Bull. 

" We have dwelt at some length on 
the career of Sir E. Parry, because it 
is one of which Englishmen have just 
cause to be proud, and with the details 
of which it IS well to be familiar. For 
this reason too we are glad that his son 
has had the good taste to write the story 
of it briefly and simply, in a volome not 
too long to be read through." 

BXAMINER. 



" A remarkable insight is given 
in these pages into the character of the 
man who accomplished these great en- 
terprises of Arctic discovery One of 

the most exemplary and also attractive 
pictures that can be presented to the 
imasrination or left for the guidance of 
youth." LiTERARir Gazette. 

" The life of Sir Edward Parry will be 
a valuable addition to our stores of 

Christian biography His life and 

death were both in keeping. He fought 
the good fight of faith. He had cast 
his anchor within the vail, and looking 
to Jesus as the Captain of his salvation, 
he possessed the true secret of hap- 
piness both for this world and for 
eternity." RSCOBD. 
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OPINIONS OF THE 

" In tliii brief ralame we Iihvh tlie story of ! 
a MldJbr's life, itH m«&l [irominetit tharnC' 
teriEtic beinf that il is the life of a true (feii- 
tleman, frlio was not afraid tn be known as an 
earnestly rcliji^ioiig man. Apirt from tlie in- 
terust of a character in which the mild eat 
temper of religion hlcnds itself with chivalrous 
deTotion to ttie soldii^r'ii celliriK, the book is 
noticeable far itii faithfu] &l<etche8 of tliinj^a 
Been anti done in the Iss-t vst with China, for 
tbe (favoumljle) vk-w it takf^tsof Ctiinese clia- 
raeter, and for laiiny facta pnd i[i(-id«it£ cou- 
tajned in it, illiistratirf of pabLtc history," 

IJXAMINEH. 

" Seldom have we read of a more deiipfhtfnl 
Character in every relation. Rnlisiori was in- 
terfu&ed in tvery tliouelit and action, and 
working: throuRli et nnturaLly amiable tliBposi- 
tion, ttie result was excellence in every dujurt- 
mcnt. fi sunny thnu^li deeply Kcniiitive tem- 
perament [in wliiich we may perliDtas trace 
«oine Impress of hia freticb extraction, being 
of the family of old Montai|^ii(i), atronff do- 
laestic affeetinns, as aun, lirotber, tiusiiand, 
pflrent ; an un&wervini;: sense of duty ; un 
Bbidlna: CDnBCiou»neas of reliance on and rc- 
apoaalbility to a liii^her power, and a contiiiitAl 
•pirit of self-eaerilice, contribute to form tliia 
portrait Of a. true g'eiitleuian and a ChrietiaD 
BOWier." GtOfiB. 

" Mad we a friend in the army, we know of 
DO book that w*«lioHld be disposed to [nit into 
bis hands anoner than Ibe Life of Colonel 
iHoiintflin. He held very different opinions 
from our own in nmtter« reliirions nnd poli- 
tictti ; he venerateii the Established Ciiurch 
tar more thjin we pretend to do, but we 
reltieuber he was th« son nf one of her 
biauops; be avuw» an ip'norant horror of the 
Mpncbeiter Kchool whirh we do not at nil par- 
tnke^ but can csHity iiardon a soldier fiir feel- 
inii^. And he haii left us in theae lelterit a very 
Intelligent and itiBtrnctive view of many 
Kattem qiiPRtioiiE of ^ronin^ tinportaiice, 
wbi^Bt biii character ii n nolile exsmple of 
tbe Cliriatiau gentleman and soldier." 

FRESHAtI!. 



PRESS. 

" Thh Tolnnie, gracefully and loTijaglf 

prepared by bia widow, is a fitting tribute 

to the memciry of a gallant aoldier aadi 

' sunn." ATttfiS^FM. 



" Thia ia a. book for soldiers of entj 
rankj d book to bo read in ereiry family 
which has relation with ttio army, and ft 
model, in inftnj respects, to be imitated 
by thoso who intond tt> write meiDairs of 
their own rolativea." 

CSBISTIAK TiMSB. 

" It would be well if every younc[ officer in 
the army were btmnil by the rej^ulatiuns of tine 
service to read tlisw MemmcB. Sure we arc 
that in no way could he leurn his iluty better, 
or gain a clearer view of tbe meaning and 
greainess of ii soldier's chnracter. It ft da 
wonder that an army abojld be inviucible If it 
contains many auch ctfficers a» diianel Moan- 
tain." AloaNINO HBRALJt. 

" Tbe Memoirs of Colonel Mountain 
Ought to be read by every British officer. 
Other biograpliios nay be more inatrue- 
tivc ill militnry details, or more attractiTV 
in records of greot cxploita, but we know 
no work that preaentB a better iiattem 
and example for professional etudj and 
imitation.'^ Liteeabt Qazbttx. 



"This is a pleasing memoir of a goad uldiw 
nnd a food man. The cbarm of thf> volume ' 
Ilea ill Colonel Monntain's private cliaracter, 
nnd espcciaUy in tbe ulntple, unosteutaliaui ' 
depth of biii rel)f{iori. To aiipreciate bifi cha. i 
racter, the volnnie must be rpad tieadity i 
throdffhoiit, and it will repay the trouble. 
Colonel Mountain writea. rxreeriinijiy v»ell, anil 
even whece he describee familiar tliiri);a, he I 
communicatee the frctilineu of his on-n im- 
preBsiona to them." CJUAaoiAM. 
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AlPHOETIGAL CATALOGUE 

of 

NEW WORKS and NEW EDITIONS 

LONQMAX, DREEN, LONGMAN, AND EOEEBTS, 
PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 



ICug Acton's Uodem Cookeiy 

foT Private FutnillM, reduced to a 
EyBtem flf Easy I'rat'lit^ ih a fierie* of 
tiMfiiUy-tealeil Hki-iAuU, In wlilcli the 
PriiiciplEs of Buron lilrbig and other 
eoiiiieiit writers iwrt hem at mtich a* 
pomnAi apnlied and eijilJiJtieti. Newly- 
rfvisod mid eiilsirKv-d Kdltiim ; with fi 
Plates, TOtDprlflitiG 87 Figures, «n4 ISO 
WoodsutJ- FcT>. Sto, 7s. fill. 

The MEernaon of Life. By the 

Autlirir ot Mtiniing Ctvii4t. Now and 
cheaiier Kditiuii. Fi-'p.. Bvo. &i. 

AgaBsiz. — An EEnay on daasi- 

&i»ti.Dii riho Mutual RilStlOfi iif Ot- 
enniud Belnifs]. By Lonis AQABillz, 

AikiiL'B Select Workit of tbe 

nHtlflh Vocta from Ben .Ton^aii to 
Beatlio; with BioijrMiit-iil aBi Ciiti- 
«il PreCiii.'es. Ne* EilHiufi, CtHnpria- 
Ing Selections frcui more tcecut Poet*. 
Bva, 13b. 

Alexander.— Salmon-riBhing^ in 
Camilla, By a BasiDtjfT, Ei]l[ed by 
Colotiel Sir JuTtnti Hdwabd Alet- 
jiHEm, K-C.L,fi» Mall and WocwlciitB, 
Paat Bia, 10s, 8tl. 

Araga(F.)^BiogTapliieB at Bis- 

tin^ished SeiEiitifir Men. TrAiialuttd 
by Ailroirtil W. II. Smyth, IX0.I<,. 

M.A. : atid Kodbbt UB*Jft. M.A., 
r.ll.A.B. evo.lS8. 

AiBgo's UeteoTologieal Esa^ys. 

with mi Iiitrodui-tlon b,v Haboit Hlh- 
b(]i'i>T, TnuiBliiti'd iiiiiliT tiw aUi'er' 
tnteiidJiTicfl «f l4L'Jt.^Vii. E, SiBiXB, 
R.A.,Tf*!isurofa!id V.l'.H.S. Svd, Lhsi. 

AiBgo'c Fopolar AstTOnomj. 

TruiHlnted and ed!L«il bv AdwIraJ 
W. H.Smsih. D.C.L.. y.nk ■, and Ito- 
as«» GBiKT, ^.A.., P.U,A.S. With 86 
PlateB nnd 3£E Woodcut b, i ToU. Svo. 
prioe Si. fru. 



Arttold. ^^ Merope, a Tragedy. 

fiu>a anil ea HiBl^rieal Introduietioin. 

iVp. Bto. 5ft. 

Arnold.^ Foemi. By Matthew 

Akkold. Fibbt BiiiirBS. Tliird 
Edition. Foil. Svo. Se. 6d. SzcoHS 
SBUEa, price &3. 

Lord Bacon's W»rki. A Few 

£illlt<m, i!ul1«pt«d ajiil «dlt«d by B. L. 
£i.u», U.A., JxMsa Sp£Di]iira,M.A„ 
and D. D. Uajita, Eati., ItarriBtei^t- 
Law. VoiiB. I. to V. cotnpriiiliie tha 
Ulvisiotmf FSiJtoiOiiftwitI Wtifk'i with 
a mploua la^DGX, b toIj, Si'o, price 
£1. Gb. Vols. VI, and VIl. coinpriBinff 
tho DiTljiion of LUfnrnf aacf Fftfei- 
titmal Worki, with a hJll Indsx. S 
Tal», Bto. price CI. Ifie. 

Baker.^TlLeBifle and the Hound 

111 Cejinn. Dy S, W, BiKsa. Est], 
Ne^r ErditloTi, with IJI Ilhi^lratioiis 
engntrcd on wood. Fci>. Bvo. is. 6d. 

Baker. ^ Eiglit Yean'' Wandei- 

ffl^ In Ceylon. Bv 8. W. Bi,xx]t, Esq. 
With 6 (.'okmrtKl rUtea. Bvo. lt». 

Barth.—*TraTela and BiACDTeriea 

In North and Central Alricji: IScI]i|:tl3e 
Joiirnn.1 iif an EjtptMjItimi uniUTlilten 
uiidt^r tho aLiA|iii--^ oT H'>t Itriljuinlt;; 
ME^flBty'fl GovcniiueiiC in tlie Year* 
leiU— IH55. By HEWBirLiliTlIjPll.D.. 
U.C.L. With nuineruuB Milim amtl 
llliiBtratJj»i8. S vol*. Svo. £ri, Is. cUHIi. 

Bate. ^Memoir ef Captain W. 

Thornton Biite. R.N. Tly thu Rev. JojtH 
EtjLiLLEii. AViff Eilithu ! with Por- 
trait and 4 lUkutirotlurts. Fcit, Svo, 5;. 

Bayldon'i Art of Yalidsg Bmti 

and TUUkcb, and CIiuidb of T«niuits 
uixrti QuitMng FaruMi, at iKitIn Miciiacl- 
mai Bad L(iay-d*y; » rflvisiKl by Sir. 
Il0irAi<DB03r. Setrtuh EditioTi, eti- 
larged uid adayled ta the Prcis^nt 
Tlincr. By Aobbui Buk^s, Lntid- 
AOTOt and VuliMsr. Svq, price lOs. fld. 




BUok'B Fmetical Trentise 

Brewing, baud on ClicinU'ul ninl Keo- 
nomicol Prliwiplra ! Wlt1» FoitoiUib 
for FuliUit Slim**!*! *nA TiutfLuiUcius 
for Private FuuUIh. Sto. IUb, EJ. 

Btidae'i Eacyolopsdia of Bmal 

Stwrt*: or, »cmnpletB Actt>»nt, Hlato- 
ivmL PntottcikL and l}ee«ripLlTc^ of 
HunUnE, BhoitlnH, FUbInx, ttnting, 
&a. Vt<e ^difl9%rerlHd ami coirantfiJ j 
with ftbam WW wcxHkmt IHualratluniit 
Includliijg 10 BuMe«ta tcom Deilstia by 
JoaifLiMoa. BTo. price lis, 

Bloomflold.— Tlie Oreek T^ta- 

ment : \vtth poptuUB EhKllsh Kotos, 
Critical, PhilcdtipliMl, ttud Kii.liiiLitory. 
E(t«clill^ aJApC«il lo the nseof Thw- 
ic^cal StU(Unl£ nud MhiUivn, Uy (tiE.- 
BflT. 8. T. Bloobfihi-b. D,0.i_1^SW1, 



Ntiith £t]itlmi, teviMtl. 
wtoh Map. Jti ea. 
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Dr. Bloom£eld'» Critical ijmota- 

i\Qt>ti OIL t^9^ Now TeBlamtint, bi:^ng a 
Sn^plemtntD] VqIuidb ta tlio Nlntb 
Bdiiloo. Sro, Iji, 

Dr. Bloomfleld'i College & School 

EdlH™ orilie «rMkTe«t»infiit: Willi 
brief KuitU*!] Notes, diiuflj- rhilulockul 
urnl KitltlluuiUiry. Sewntlt K'lKioti ; 
wttli map Kfld Incttx. Fcp. sro. 7«. fla. 

Dr. Bloomfleld's College ft Scliool 

Lexicoit to tlif iirf*'k Tiv-rmiii-TVl. . Mt-w 
EtUtlai), tPVisflii. I'i'lii SVQ, ^jriuu (B, 6d, 



(6,— 'The PhiloBopTiy ol Ka- 
il : A Sr»teiiwU« TreiitUo oii Uie 



1.111(1 : A Sr»teilwU« TrcntUi) on Uie 
Causes ami LaiTi of Kutiiriil Plieno- 
mena. llv HsiTBT S. BD&ai, M.U., 
F.R.a., ana Q JJ. Bvo. lie. 



BojcL ^ & HAaaAl for Ha^al 

C^ndeU. PnhUshed with the nauoeion 
Atiil nppraval of tha Lords Comrflbi- 

Hkingrt of the AOwtitriijr' Dy iouir 
M'Nattij Both, Canuiln, II.N. SairencI 
Edition; witb !!Sa [Uujttratlona (Kl 
eoloured). Fcp. 8to. IS«. 6d. 

Boonie. ^ A TieatiBe oa the 

Steiuii £i»dne, In itn X))p]lc^tli>ii to 
Hiiieg, MlUj, Steam NAYiealicni, and 
llaUwaj-i. BythoArtiaMiClub, Eilitett 
by JoKw Boimiri, C,E. Nbw ahd 
erutly Improvvd lildjtlwi ; witb many 
l^latei ana Wood £iwrDTlnirE. 4to. 



Bonme^E Cateoliiam of the Steam 

Enrine In its Tiinona A])|!ttciitionj lo 
MLn<>», MlUi!, StfikiD ND.\deatiun, Ilall- 
myg, Djid Aiirladturc: Witli Practical 
Inslmiitinns for the 3<luitlf)iotiinr aJoA 
MiUt^trctneiit of l!Iiigln« afosrery claai, 
Willi JJS WoodcUtB. Pep. Bto. to. 

Brande's DietiaBarj of SdAnea, 

Litemtttre, and Art : camprtBlnir tha 
Hlilory, I)44Cri|i|:iur, and SdfUtLfia 
PrSncli'lee of every Rmndi of Hnnun 
Kncnrlieill^; with tho Durivation tad 
PeHrLltlon of all theTpimn in Rjftierftl 
UBo. Xtilrd Edition, nvisedaiid cinTeot" 
rd; withniuni!roo8W«Kl«alB. Svo.SBi, 

Frofesaor Brand«'a LeetureB cm 

Or|iriiiil(-Cli<jnvl»Lr)-, iMaiipliudCoUann- 
fuiitmeaj Lui^Uiiliujt nyoin«, GlmclJag, 
Culj^*n Prmt.iuH', ^ugar M4i-nufiLcCiir«i 
tlm Pre^urvutiun of Wood, fabiilnK, 
Jtic ]':dJti.-d by J. ScoPFJUiir, M.B. 
Fcp. V^'codcuta, Ta. OJ. 

Bray. — The Xdvcatioa of the 
FceitneH. By CijiJitEs Qbat. Thlr<l 
Edition. i\-a. it. 

Brewer.— An Atlas of History 

and CtertBraiihy. from tlii» Cjummcnce* 
Tncnt Df thii Ciinmnn Etn la Ihs Pre- 
sent Time: CantiiriBlne a Serin of 
Siilcen Coloured Mnps, nmwjfeO in 
Cbroiiolog'ics.l Order, uitb lUuvtrativB 
HcttaDlrs. By the lt«r. J. S. Vxtwn, 
U.A. jiBcoMl SiUSion, r«v)scd and oot^ 
reeled. fi(^il8vo.ias. fid. liiUf-baiind. 

Brialmont and Gleig's Life of 

W<!Uiii,,-lf.n. — Hist^>ry of IV» Life of 
Aitluir Diile <iF Welilnston : Tin 
Milltar? Mffmoira fruMD tlui Frniota of 
C4ptiiiTi llni^LUONT, trilli Amtknt 
utii] Enstudi^oiiB; tlw PoUUcal «n4 
fkiclii) |,ir« by lit? Ilev, {J.R,QiAia. 
M.A. Willi Mai», PlanB of BnUiM, 
nnd Porti^ts. * vobs. Svo. £i, 1*». 

Brodie.— FBjchologieftl lac^tu- 

rien, in n glories of KpBjtya IntfiidiJil M 
lUnstratelhelrfluerw of Slit PliyMcal 
OnnuiiMilitm on Ui» Mental KucuUie*. 
£y Sir l<iti<r.riHrir 0. JJiouiv. Bart. 
TMtd Edition. Jep. S\-o. js. 

Dr. BaH on tLo Uatemsl Ka- 

nagvincnt of Chlldron in HeLiltli and 
THaetaB, New Edttlon, Pcj]. livo. &s. 

Dr. Anil's Hints to Motberi on 

the Aduuweiucnt of tbsir Heoltli iJlirlng 
the Poiiod Of PrHrnjujcy fend in the 
I.ylnL*.ln Kautn: \Vl£b wt EzpcHar«or 
Popular T.rrurA In ceiuu xUm with thaw 
tnli{eut», it«. : and 11 lets upim fhitsms. 
Ifew EdiUoii. Fcp. gvo. &K 
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Bwu«ti. — Dfuistisiiity aJid Mau- 
Itlnit, th»lr ^k■!finnill^'!) ami Prcwwrtti. 
Bj B«mii C. C, J. ELTfsiSf. IJ.D., 
D.CJ... D.Ph. Meivs n Now Editfon, 
eomOUd. t-E-tnoileLieiil, unil extcuikil, 
af HfjiiKiilrlwt and U* Agt^ 7 vok, 
9Tff.je&.Bt.— 0», 

li HJpjnl^tBft aAd him A^«^ or, the Ftvgifl- 
alnp md VrvipccUof Cbrlitdtiul;. t 

3. ChtUlne aS Um rulowph; or UnlTrrail 
H1«tDTf aivplfi^ to LutsuEkRl Lud K«1i- 
|?iE)4l; CDntAuiii^ oa Aor^unt at th« AL- 

t. JkDilExijiAnti'-Nii'vni. StikU.9TD.£3.:i. 

Bu&sftn. — Zyrfl GrfiimaEica. 
Tranalatvil fnini tlieGamaaii UjCathie- 
Kurs WiBEwoaTa. Piiiat Skuzs, 
Bymn* for tlie Siin(lfL.vii niid f ««Ht*1( 
ofUieCbrtmiiui FeiLT, Sp.cow-DaBiisa, 
UiB CbrisUiDi Life. Fcp. Svn. Sa. cub 
finriea. 

An EdlUon of tl» Fimt SElttl* of 
Zynt ntrmanit9, wiUi III1Mtr«(t(m4 
m>ui Dri^tinal Ikslgtm liy Jonir 
LittanTdjr, F.8^., «mfs*«a on Wood 



undui* lili tupoliitaidBDca. Fcp.lto. 
prliM&U, 
BTHNS from L^ra <7frntm^.l9iD.(i,Ii, 

•*■ Tb*«iel*cUfllwof Qerman Hj-mnaTiBre 
ilMll inil* IVom e^ltcDtkiiift puM Lkhrd \a 1j if- 
BUf lirBiHn HuxiEN ;KnJronn compAbiisa 

Theologia Ctermaima. Trans- 
lal«U Iqr Svauncj. WinturQiiTH. 
with a Ptftaea hj- iho Hit. C:bjiH.BS 
Kll<6«r.«^ ; raid b Lbtttr by BBnin 
BuiTBBir. re\K Bvo, ^, 

venal Blatfji^- : ^n TFifttortnil JnTi»ti- 
nMoa, tn Y ire Wwtlts, My Biu-™ C. C. .1. 
BiTJrax*, P.C.L., D.Ph. TrMi»liited 
(hm tlw Qerman \qt ^' H. 0<nTli«I.i;i, 
Bh]., H.A. With Tcosy lUiutnyona. 
t vviM. Bvo. £5. Ba. 

Banting. — The life of Jabez 

BbiitinK, D.F>. . With Nstin* U Doa- 
lemwiniQ' Pt'nnns am) BtmiO. By 
Ml Soti,TnnuiiaPjiitciTAihBvimiro. 
Tob. I. with S portraiti in.a VljRicIt*. 
TAJrtf TtoatnKl. pDM Rto. 7t.. So. : or 

■quare csrnm Svo. lOi. H. 

Bsa^im'ji Pilgrim'a Tngnaii 

WHli l£4 IUu«tnitr>i]« «ian««d on 
I^tecl Mill on Wood from OHfcfaul Ue- 
*%ei> I7 CltASLl* VmrinTr ; and a 
Pnbee tiythc Iter. ClA¥t.^S KlH(>!)' 
LIT, B(>^qr or Ev«nU>f . Fcp. 4t(r, 
pf ioa tu, cWtli. 




Butke.— VitissitudoB of Families. 
By Sir BsitirAiiTi Buaek, Iflitor King 
azAxwis. FUST and SEcavs ajwiXB, 
crowu Std. 1^9. thl. neb. 

BnrtoiL^Tlie Lake Begione of 

Central Afri™ ; A riiture nf J^tplom- 
tion. By fUcB'AUB F. UiHiTOW, Cii|i- 
tain U.U, liiiUim Anny ; Friliiw mid 
Colli UedivUlu or ttia lloyol (JeiwrA- 
pUcal i?a<dstr. TTlUk Map njul nn- 
tDvrcKia lUnitraUonii. 8 vnla. Sv-o. 
SIf.dd. 

Captain Buctan'e Firet Footsteps 

In Eait Aftirn; or, osi ExtiMntlriti of 
H»r»r. WlUilBapiBiitlcakiirMinat«a. 

Sto. 13s. 

Captain Burton's Feraonal Nac- 

tnLira pf a Pilgnima^e tu E) ilcdiiiih 
andMNieah. i)wniul£4Ufc»«, mviied; 
with eoloarwl I'tatca wut Woodouta. 
8 Vdli. erawD Std. ^Hi, 

Bieltop Butler'a Sketch of Ho- 
dtsm Euid Ancitiut Ucogntphy. Ni>w 
Sditlon, ihonotjlily rwuMl, willi «ub 
Alterstiaui intnKnmil u oonttauaUv 

JrroKrcasre DUmrtriaa anil tb* latm 
nrortnatioh hdM Kiidtiii'frd MeMaaryi 
Po»t8vo.7ii.3d. 

Bishop Bntler*! Qenernl Atlas 

ofModemftn4Anpl*ntQ*«fmph5'^ «hd- 
Ijrisiiin H(l)-fimr ftill-iSiltiiLniil llla;ifl ; 
with txnupleta Iudl(.«a. Ifow EdltioD, 
eiilargsd,ftridiereatlylinpMrt^iI. 'EAittA 
by the Antiiorg &oa, tutyiX Mo. Ua. 

Tbe Cabinet Lawyvr: APoptil&r 

JUswt nf tlii Laws n r Fmland. avil 
aBil C!riEiih[iL4 ; 'vvitli n Du'tuinury of 
Law TenDM. Mfuluii. Sljitnlefl, aj>d 
Judicial AntlquSlin : C«rr(N.<c "Vane* >:if 
Aueaaed TuM, Biunti DntlM, E.^r'sia 
Ltoansn, and pDat-UorFeUutieit; Poot- 
OKtK Aetniljiliona. ; nnJ Prtton Diti'l- 
iilinfl. IBih KitltiDit, cinniirl»l»g tha 
Puliltc fiili «f tlk« gcAeloD IBGQ. Frp, 
Si-ti. Uls. Cd. 

Ttie Cabinet Ouettsex : A Fopn- 

t»r EjmMiiUfni of All the Coontrtfa ot 
eiw World, Jij (Im Aitthtnr of Tha 
tstbimtt Ijanntur, ¥op, »n>. lOa, tid. 

Calvert. — > The Wife'* lUnnal ; 

or, PrdT*", TlKtifirlvtn, nnrt Fons* on 

SevBTiil fi --■. r - v..i~...^ I ife. 

UytliL' V nil* 

Hw Itvl'' ■'■'■- 

Sook. Ciowii tivci. Illh. ikl. 



CatloVs Fcppnlar Concbologf ; 
or, Um Sliell ColiPnet srramittl a<x-orJ- 
iuk ta tl^fl M^Llfsrii Syitcm r With a 
druuted Account of tb^? Ajiimala, niiil a 
complete DesurlijU?* Lbl of Iho Fwni- 
llm UiA Genera of RLTent und F^mbII 
flhelli, Wltb 40S Wgodeiitii. Post 
Sto. 1*1. 

Cats and Farlie^B Book of Em- 

bV'mi.— MiitaI Utnltlcnia, with Aphci- 
riiiiifl, AdiMfcg, luid Prnvcrbs m nil 

i?Drnpi-lnlT)p- as circulaf Tlgtieltee, 60 
Tail-Piacoe, aiiil a, FroDtifsiicce cMU- 
IKwed frmn their wocka b; J. Lbior- 
TOM, F.SA., Btitl eiifcravuil on Wogil, 
The Tea trua&hncii, ftc hy iv, Piooi:. 

[nijitirha 3vo, 3U, Qd, cloth ; or 5£g, ed. 

bound in racrocco, 

C«dl. ^ The Stud Farm ; or, 
Hints on Brtediiip Hfirsca tor the Turf, 
tbe Chsite, and the Ruad. Adttrensen 
to Broedci-* of Ilace-Konieii flud 
Huntei's, Laiiiled PtuprletorB, and j'c- 
iijiit Faitoma. GjrCson. Fep. B^b, &b, 

Cecil's Stable Fraotica ; or, Einti 

onTrainUiif Tor tlio Turf, theChaW, and 
tLffillnait; witli ObBcn-ttiu'ii:* on lUrini; 
tnd KutiLlii:;, WELStiuE, Itace-KMinK, 
ind HoiiiticAj 'inner i Adil^anuil to tJl 
who jiri; Mht'crned in Hactnff, SlBeple- 
Chnsiiit,', Bml FwJt-Hunthis. Semnd 
Edition. Fcp. 8to. with Plate, 5b, 

ChaprnttQ.— Hutor? of Oast&vai 

AtloUiliHs. and of llie Thirty Tearfi' 
Wm- uji to the Khiii't Reiitli : With 
lonie Account Pf Itn CbneluHiDn by the 
Peace of WenlliliaUn, in ICtS. Uy B. 
Ciuj-iujr, M.A. gTo, PliitLi, 12a.ed. 

Cloagh.^^ Greek History from 

Thetniatcffifcg tn AlCMiiidcr, in a Scries 
of Livi:'ij frotu Fhicardi. Kuvia^kl tiixl 
iirrtuii;ed bv A, H. Oi.arQH, aowctiTne 
Fellow of Oriel OolLeiK, Oxford, 1>P. 
&Y0. With 44 WeodCUlB, 0). 

Oouuvgton.^Handboak of Clie- 

luicdl Anal:r«ii, luliiijtEd to the UniLaiir 
Syatcm of Nutilicin. Dj V. T. VOU- 
iMUfow, M.A., F.C.S. PoetSro.Vit.ed. 
Also, TubZef of QuuliiaHte Anal^ni, 
iltfeigni'd u a Coni|:>tuil(iii. Price 2a. 6d. 

Coaaolly's History of the Boyal 

Snp[ti>ra Mid Minei* ; Including Uie 
Services of ilie Ccrtia in thu Crimea uid 
Ht the BlcRS of SeljMtoiiol, ShWHij 
JB^ifisB ; with 17 coltiured Platoa. a 
TolJ. Sto. 808. 



Comylieare nad Howioa't Life 

anJ JtSpLatl^orgnlniriiul : CotupiisiTiK 
> wmplet* niiD(rrai>h3r of the Ar««tl*i 
Rjid a TraiiBiatloii af bia £!^!8t]en 
inHerteil iji ChroiioJoKical Order. TAird 
EttUiort, TewiBsA and rtjrrected; with 
■GTeral tiioit and Woodcuts, und 4 
PMcB. £ioIs.si|UiirecnivrnAvD,Sl.B.Od. 
*,* Tli» Origin li EdiLloa, wjtb morr nii- 
mtrODi lilaplrfliDui, lu Ifulii, 4u>iprii!t fi. 

Dr, Copland'* Dictionary of 

Pmctlcsl Medicine t Com priiilnt; Gene- 
rml Pathology, the Naliiro antl Trral- 
melit of Diaeanea, Morbid Hti-uctum, 
sad tbe Dltoidon esVuH'iidljr inciilcntnl 
to Cliinat«ii,'t() Sei, and to I lie dUI^t«sit 
Epochs of Life ; with nimieraiu ap- 
proved Formuln; of the Uedidnu* 
rau(!nim!^iid«d> Now pomiiletelna Tole. 
Bto, price *5. Jla. clotlt. 

Bishop Cotton's Infltrmtiaiii in 

the Doeiriiif! and Pnu-lico of Cliristi- 
aiiitji Iiit«nilCkl aj> &n Introduction io 
ConBrniation, IthEiUlion, IS^ino.Ss. iM, 

Cr9$y'8 Extcyclopeedla of Civil 

Snj^inccTin^, liiatfiiica), Thiiorctltiiil, 
onu l*THcticiil. llluEtm.te(l hy iiuwaTda 
of S,WXI Woorlciitn. iSreewii tstUlign, 
[«vli;«(l iui(l«xteiida(l. 8vo. BSa, 

Crossa. — Keinoriali, Scientific: 
and Titcmry, of Andi-evr Cnnwj, tha 
Klct^riciun. Edited by Mrcv Csofisii. 
PonlilTD. M. Qd. 

Crowe. — The History of Fmnce. 

By Kr»B Kviss Cbowb. In FI»b 
Vo)vn!i«s. Voi..l.Bvo,llB.;VOL.U.tfi«. 

Craikehank. — The life of Sir 

John FjilslsilT, illUBtrated In ft Series 
of Twt'lity-l'iiuT orlijlnld KtchinsB by 
George Ciruitiihaiili. Accompanied hjr 
ail ImagiDary IHogmphy, by Robkri u. 
Bbouqk, Royal Svo. ISi. Gd. cloUi. 

Ii&dy Cast' I lavslid'a Own Book : 

A Coilcction Of Jleoiin;* from \iuriotiii 
JintkkE and Viiriolia CQimtriei. Fcp. 
Syo, tM, (kl. 

The Bev, Canoa Sole's Domestic 

Iiitutlty bnd Family Chapialti, in Two 
Pitrta: P*HT[,ChiirchSi'n.iiM!Bada]>twi 
tot Ilomcstlo Uae, witli J'Tujcrs fur 
Evcrv Uai" of the VltxX. nelertsil from 
the fapak of Coniinon Pruyer j Pakt 
IT, on siJiirojirlato &ariiioii for Every 
gnnday in the Year. I'ost *lo. Sla. 
doth J Sin. C(L calf J of Wit. motocoo, 

{Thx FkKlt.l CHirttlK,]^. 
lib.a.^ 
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The Dead Shot; or, SpoTtBmaa'i 

Cotiihlete GulJe ; bcliiff n Treatiie oel 
tht Uf<e^ nf Om Uim, nltli RuilimeulAiy 
nnd Firiiihin^ Lciaoiii! In the Art of 
Shootiiis Gimie of all klmiB ; Uiw- 
tir«tikliig, FtimHl-abootbie, to. Hf 
£f ^HjiaiUJtfi r^Pi &v(}« wiili G LUiLBtra- 
tionfl, 5St 

De la Eive's Treatise an EL«o- 

tricLly In Tl>«ory mil I'mstlaj, Trana- 
l^tecj far Hlfl Autlior hr C.V, WAlKiB, 
y.a,9. 3 i;ots. Bio. WboikuU, f"J. liia. 

Domenecb.— Seven Te!iri»' EeiiU 

diMim In Ilia Gitial Dca«ird tjf Ji'orth 
Am«rti'(\. Hy tlic Abbe' HouiijrBcu. 
Willi a Map, ami ulmul SSixtj- lllystra- 
ttons. £ vela. bJYO, JUL IQ:i. 

Alslie' Demeneoh'a Kisilouary 

Adventcrcs Ui Texiu owl Ifeiira i A 
Fc»»iLai NarriillTe of Sli Vpbts' So- 
Jooru LQ tkus« R«giuil». Bro, lUl, Cd. 

The Eclipse of Faith ; or, a Visit 

Fell. 8«ci, 03, 

Dsfenoe of The Etilipse of Faith, 
br Jtt AiitlioT. Sd EmiOH, reviled. 
Ft-p, 8vo, :J3. Od. 

TCphfttM ftra'flWftn dhnfifetif A n f l i p g ; 

(•enoliiiiE Fb'-iljliliiH, Trollin>!, llnttoiu- 
Fi»liiiik;, SaliiiinrflBliiiiir j Wltli Iho 
^aturjLL Hiatoiy of Uivet>Fl6li, ftiifl the 
be»t MikU-i of Cntchiiut tlieni, Wltli 
W«Klirul». Fell. Bvo. it, 

Ephemera's Book of tlie ftalmou : 
Tlic 'rheoi-v. Pi iiie[|jle«, awl Practice of 
Fly-FWlIlm' for Sii!nnni ; Uati of jjikmI 
Salmon FLloi fur cTEry Ktm'X RiVM in 
theEmplTB i UieNalkinvl Ht»k>ry ofUnj 
Sslnjoni It^ Hiihli?t(l(,iapribed, nntl tlie 
b&st wuy or aFtifiriiiUy Ui-eHing IE. 
Fi'iJ.Svo. wLtk colQuntl Plate*, lis, 

EEur1]airii.^^A Treatise on Uills 
wil Mlllwiii'k. \%j Wjllia.v Fi.iB- 
UAlKll, F.R.S.. F.O.d. Witliiiniileroiia 
lUiuitrahtniB. iIvoIb. Bvo. Itnlhviitt ft. 

Fairbairn. — Uwful InformaUoii 

fot Eaic!ii«urH : A FJrat Serica uf Lcc- 
tiirea rk'UvQreil to tlii; Woikliiij 'E.n^\- 
AHrs of Vorkeliirt) luiil Iiliic^tshli'v, 
By WiLUAM FaiIujaiUk, F.R.S., 
F.O.9. Third KiiiSibHi wltli PwtitS 
aud WooiltiutK, Crown wo. iO«. W. 

IjlKCoaii Sasivs of FiieBuaTT'ftl'ac- 
ful Inrornintkin for Knglneert, UUlfbna 
wltli the Bliof e, ii»ui'lf fBiuly. 



^EJlieiteT.— Drndains; or, tlia 

Cbijgea aud I'rliicii^lsi of the ExcDllcnt'ts 
u[ l>ie«k Svulpture, Ijy EDfrxRn 
F^l.EEirsii, Uu[7i)«ror Urn Afulimplo 
Aei\i !tb»rJtutt:a of liuuio Hud Uertln, 
With nanii*T{!U!i IllDBtratloiui rdA t 
Mc'dullioiiB from the AntlquA. Uayol 
6v(>. liin. 

Falkener.— Museum of Classical 

ArtiMUilles : A Serltdof Ttitriy-lli'oKB- 
Baj-'B on Ancltiit Art, l)y vnrluimWrltotft, 
o^ijcd l>y EifWAliti KAi,k:feH£ji, With 
Si Fliitfs luid tnnny VVooknl*, Im* 
p4-rliilHvu, i'in. r 

FoiOBter^B BaoablGS ia Vkb 
IsUndfi of Conica ukd Siirdliiln : Willi 
Noliixs uf tliflir Hiitor^', AiilluuUivB, 
imd pctetiDt ConJitlLin . With CaUoitTcd 
Miqi; lukliiilinerffltli niiiblratltma fi-oiii 
Drawtojjs hy Lfout.-Col, H. A. Bill' 
dulph, U.A. ImiwrialBiTO.iS*. 

Letters of Sir A. S. Fratsr, 

IC.CIl. Cmtiraandlng t}i« SojiU Hurso 
ArtUlory unlflT Uie Uako of W«l- 
linirlDn: Written dartn? the Peiiiii' 
BttlUahilWuterlooCitfiEtUStli. ElUttd 

by MAjan-ClBiriiLUj Suiirx, It. A. 
Witli Purtriltj 2 lUfiika, aiid PUiiis. 
Si-o, ISi, 

Freoman and Salvia.— Falooniy: 
lis cijilinii, Hlntflry, and iTactlc*. 
lij III? llcv. d. H. F&RBUAir, M.A, 
(■' Poruurlm;" (hf Tlia fifid) ; Mid 
Csptoin F. H. SALTrir. Fmt EItd, wltb 
Wttodi'iit niuEtralioiis froiii Drawljigi 
liy IVolf, i)rl(« Its. fld, cloth. 

Oarrtttt.^UarTolB and UysterieB 

of [iL9tlnct ; or, Curjit»itlti!j of Ajiknal 
U^^. By iJrioaaB tlAUiu.iT. Secittui 
Ed itian, ira pra veil. Fop. 8vo. is, 64, 

Oil3)Ut*s Logio of Bkulujig : k 

F&mtllar ExpusJtlm of the Prlndplo* 
of HoaaoninK, mid their AiiiilEcdtluii ts 
Lht Art and ttiu Bd>;ii<7c i>f iJiuikLnir. 
1^^, with Portrait, lit, Oil. 

Tbe FaetleHl WorkB a/ OliTer 
OoldimUli. Bditedty HoLTO!tCoiiM»T, 
Kmi, yiiistmteiiljj |ffopdlCn},-Tn>iiige, 
fl'tiriTi iloBlurkia by Membcra of tll(i 
Ettihltiff Ckb. ?i|iiiire crown Bvo. 
diitlt, S.l». 1 morocco, £1, ISs, 

GooAsTt. ^ Tlio Slementt of 

Alwliniilaiii, doalgnfld for BtuileiilB cf 
AlipUeil MccliilTiii'ti. Jiy X. M. (Ji)OP- 
Kv*. M.A,, FrtitoiororNwuril Phlla- 
Bi>pLy 111 kltiR'A t>ill«i^, Foit livo. 
<rith:!WFi!rnreB,69, 61, 



In Juiulca. By If. H, Gossb, lita. 
WithPlJil*!. PoitBvo.Hs. 

Qreea.— lives of the PrinoesHei 

of KnglJiiiil. llr Mrs. JHiHT Ahttk 
EvkUETT 4iKEl!», Kdbtor fit the Lttttr§ 
HfJteifat OTid UlxslHaiu Ladiet. Willi 
nvnenma Piinralla. Coioplete Lu 6 
voli. pout Sv{i, let. fill, e&ch, 

Qreyson.— Selcetioiij from the 

Coi TEsppwlencie of 11. E. (IuETt;D?r, E»ii. 
KdiLtfil biv- 11 ic AutiiuF of T/ie Ecliptt of 
Faiti, NewEcUtlon. Crown Svo.7».6d. 

OroTe.'— The Correlation, of f hy> 

licnl Foreeti. By W. H. GaOVH, Q.C, 
&[.A. TAird EiUHoti. Uvo. 7b. 

Garney.— ^t. Loaia and Heoti 

IV.: Beini a Sfloond Sortea nC UisCcM 
ricftl 9k«tchv9. IJy tlic U^jv. Jfcajr H. 
GnKTTBY, M.A. Fey. avo.tie. 

£?enlngBeor6atioaB ; or, Samples 

(torn Ui6 LcctnrL'-Kaoin, {^diicd by 
llav. J. H. GuilNlLL-, Crown avo, 6i, 

Gwilt'fl Encyolopsedia Of Arohl- 
totlure, HiBtoi-ksil, Tlicoralii'al, saui 
J'nietiHil. \iy Joskpix UvniT. Wftli 
more tliniil,l)!J4] Wood Enflravitigi, froin 
JUciaigUS by J. S. QWO.T. Svo. i2ii. 

Hamilton.-^Eemiaiicenoea of an 

Olil Kt>url«ninn. By (''jl<>ntl J. M. 
HaIiiltow, K.H., Authar of Traveti 
in tfis InUrior ftf Culmnbia. 1 vgle, 
(luat tiro, witli e lllu»trattoiis, 18s, 

Hare (Ar(;MeacDii).—The Ufa 

of Luthor. in Ftirty-eistTit Historicnl 
j:ni?ravliigB, Ey fiUfrTlv KO.VLO. 
WiUi Eiplanatioiia by ArcJideai.'ua 
H^KB nml SuaiJTK.^^ WterEwoaiir, 
Fcp,4to.88*. 

Harford.— Jtife of MichaelAngolo 

IhioiiaiToti ; Willi TrniiiiliiEioiiu of 
vxiuii- of liii! Poeinii Hiid Letters ; oIim 
Moiuuini of ijavonanila, Bav^uel, luiil 
vUtoliaCoJonnjiH llyJoKUfl.HiRJP0iU>4 
Ym[., D.C.L., P.It.S. SWMid Edition, 
revueil; witU£U Piatea. EroU.Svo, £59. 

Blaatratioiis, Architectura.! and 

I'ictoridl, of tliii Geniua of Illrluiel 
Aiigalo Ikiuiutrrot). AViili DescriijtiBns 
ckf tlio Vlati;*, by tlie Coiniiienaatcire 
UASJi'l.; C. R..CociLiIiii!i,i;,, E8<i.Jl.A.[ 
Ada J.S.Hl.aFO]tD,EBD.,D,C.L.,F,B,S, 
Polio, 1st,, OvU half-buiuiil. 



Harry Hieovet'B Stablo TaUc 

ami: Tiiblc Tnllc ; or, SpcctHcln for 
Torino tvnortiiinen. Sew Edition, S 
vole. avn. Vortrait, Sis, 

Harry ffieoTor. — The Hun tin j- 

FleW. HyHinnY HiKOVOT. tA Edi- 
tioa ; with 2 i'Lui'ii. Ftp. Svo. Sa. 

Harry Hieover. ^ Praotical 

J-lEiraonuinsliiii. Setimil EdUimi ; irltli 
i! riutus. Fcp.Sva. 5a. Iialt-bournl. 

Harry HieoTer. — The Pocket and 

tlnj stud; or, I'riii^Uiuii Hinta on flie 
MaiiminietiiorLliu Stable. M E^tio». 
Fiji. SVo. wStli Portrait, Ba. 

Harry HieoTer.^The Stn^, for 

Pmttiial Fiiri7ti6ca and PractioU M*n ; 
Bcinff aCuid« to the Oiok-c oriiTIuriie. 
2d Editiott, with 2 Plates. Fcp, St. 

Hariwig. — The Sea and iu 

Livintr Woritofi, ny J)i. aroRGB 
HiUTvno. Witti niiinfr(i(i.-< VV'oiNi 
Engravlnir), and a. new aerlffi of Illus- 
trations fp CJitOfflO-xylOiBrauhy from 
oi-iginol dfaigna Ijy Sltnry Noel Ilnin- 
jhTeyt, 8vo. iSa, 

HaBsaU.<— Adulterations Deteot- 

etl; or, Pliliu InHtiiirtii.iisfnr tho Dle- 
caverjf of t'mu4U ill F™J and Uledk-liie. 
By Abtuva Hii,1 HASjiAi-r, M.D. 
Lend,, Aiinlyat of rA* Lamvt .'■rtTiiKtry 
ComuiiiiElnii, aiid Autbnr mi In; li>|>ari « 
of tliat CommieEion tiiibtislied under 
tbe title of road attA itn AdtiHeimtiDnt 
(which may also ba had, in 8vo. price 
ms.] With K!S IllustrAtlnigN, en^iarm) 
on Wood , ISuwii Hvo. 17a, C J . 

Dr. Hai«all'B History of tho Bri- 
tisb Fr«6liw»t«r Al^ : tuclddinw 
IicacTtptlont of Uie Dfsmlden ■nd 
DiatatQacae. t vols, Bto. iriib 103 
Pllltes, £], 15b, 

CoL Hawker's lustmctioiu to 

Voiuilf STiortaiucn in all tluit rela,t« tr> 
Uana and ^Itoiitiiitr. lltli Edillan, re- 
vlaed by tlie Antlnjr'B San. Major P. 
W, L.UiWsiin. Wltb Purtruil,TliitCTL 
anil WoodcDta. Sii. trown 8vo. 18b, 

Hayda'« Book of E^paitiet i 

ContiilnliU! Rtills of the Oflflcial I'tirnoH- 
aaes of tbu Uritliih Enrpiro, ClTi!, Bl- 
clceilufltlcal, Judirial, MiHU»ry KnTal, 
and Municipal, traia tlw SartiMt Pe- 
riods to Uiti l^rcsent Time. Tof^thsr 
witli the ijargrt^itnit of EorDps, tram 
tbc FoundaJtlon of th#<r reiMctivo 
Stuteta: tti« Peenicii auitl KobUltjr of 
QrMtt UriLidn, &.\ gvo. i£Si, 
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Hftjwud, ^ BiDgrapliioal and 

Critical EsBnyBp reprinted ftutil Be* 
viEiTB, nith AtlditioriB iuihI CaiVetiliollt. 
B; A. HiYWi,Bi>, Eaq., <),C, 9 rdft. 

Hemmftfl.^ Handbook of the 

or llii! Rlac, Prtn^reca, HiiJ PreHiit 
State of the Lsuva tif KuMluiiil, D^- 
ALFBir r. H Bif !*iiri,jf , Bftrristfi-flt- 
Law. Ftp. Svfi. +«, 

Sir John Hertehel'B Datlmea of 

A^lrunoiiiy- fiMi Edition, reviled 
and (wrTei;(.eil to tllie MCistiiHf fctata of 
BBtronumlcnJ kniiwIedRe J with IHutcs 
and WcKxlcuta. Bvo, Itji, 

Sir John Herschere Eiaays 

from ll59 jrdiJitittJ'ffJ and Qiiarter!if 
£nnnf«, with Addni^ca imd otlier 
Fle»B. Bvo. 1S<. 

HUL — TruvelH ia Peru and 

MC'llco, B^ S. S. IIiLL, Esq., Aatlior 
of IViircfj in SO/tria, ^c. £ voU. [xtst 

HinAhAiff, ^ Summer Mo u the 
UQtinetlie Alp4s: With th« Ascent at 
UonleRoia. UfTsos.W.HiircHiiin', 
BurlitBr-at-Latr. P»t iivo, 10a. 6d. 

Hind. ^ Narrative of Hub Cuia- 

dinn R«d River end Ai?LiuiS))oineand 
!f!ib»knti'ke:if iTi Explorin;; Expedltiauft: 
Willi 4 IX>ei;r^iuJoii or the Fl^jeloil 
r}(OKra,|)li}r, Gculo^', and Ciiitiiita of 
Uju Counirj travei-sfj. By IIahuy 
YutTLE HiifD, M.A., F.H,(i.H.. Fro- 
fcasor of Clieulistrjr uid lieali)i?y iji 
Trill it jf College, Toronto; ih CHarKe 
of tlie AB9lii!iiT>DlnD ami ttoalciitcliewiiu 
Eiploring Enpedilicm. With Maps 

*ve. [i/sr)if rttuly. 

Hmti on Etiquette and tho 

I'lnsei of SodDtj : With n Glance at 
Bid Hnhit-t. New Blittoti, reviMd 
fwitli AiMlttona) hy 9. Ltuii' ot B«lit. 
Fcp.8vo.Sa.0d. 

Eaare, ^ The Veracity of t&e 

Tiwilc of Gf lioit : With Uie Life and 
riiarnLnt^r of tha Iiuj-lrcd IIEtlotljui, 
Ry thu Ilur. WnLiAw U. HoACCi 
H.A., lat^ KeUow ofSt. Joha'iOollise. 
CombridKD, 8ra,9«, Sd, 

Holland.— Hedie Ell Ifotei A&d 
Rff1«ctii>iLi. IlyBirH:Kmir KoLtATtn, 
M.I)., F.K.t;., &c,. PliyftiL'Juii in Ordi. 
luiTv to tbe iluAAn and l'rln[)«*C(Miscrt. 
Tliijil EdltloD. BtcIHi, 



Sir H. Holland' I Chapttn oa 

UenbU Pli>*BfoUi|/jf, rouiiilei! chiedv i)» 
Cli%ikr« ccint^ilTitd in MulitniZ Jfoici 
ana S^eitlont, i'oBV tivo. i^. Od, . 

Hooker's (Sir W. J.) Populir 

Criiiae to Uie Pnyal lUitotilt GardiMiB of 
Kgw, With naajiy Woodfuts, IQino. Od, 

Hooker ajid Amotft BritiBh 

Flora; Fumprialu^ the FluunojtiiiQOUB 
or Flo«:eriiu{ I'liiit*, lutd UiB l''erna, 
Scveiitli £dlLiaii, Willi numerciQa Fi' 
guns Ulustntlve of the UmbelliTemrni 
Flonti, tlie CinDpoalte Vlanu, the 
Qrassn, nnd the Fema. ]:£uio. \vlth 12 
Flatee, lie ; with the Pklea ralourcd, 
price aifl. 

Hornje't Introduction to tKe 
Critl(3il Btudf and KiitiwledKa of llu 
Holy S<]rl|iturea. TenlA J^fhiitm, re- 
yiaea, tajrrected, ami lirouuht down to 
the uTCHtnt tiini?. Edilcil \iy th^ Rcr, 
T. IIaHTWEIL HobNR, B.D. (t)ie 
Antlwr; j llie Bfiv. JonK Aviis; and S. 
PaiBFius TsxeniLKS, LL.I>, WUU 
1 Mapj and £S ViKTicttee and Funi- 
tulles. 1 Tola. 8iD, £3. 13*. CH. 

Home.^A Corapendioui Intro- 
duction t« tllEr ^tuily of the Itlble. 1!}' 
the Hfflv. T. HAitTWTi.i Hobste, B.U. 
N'ew KdlUon, witli Mapa, Jtc. liuw. D«. 

HoakynB.^Taipa ; or, the Chro* 

nick'fi of aCla^' t^ojiu : An AprU^iUUTal 
Fragment. Hy faAJfUui WitIM 
nca«TlSh,E»a. Ftiilirt]i Edition. With 
t4 Woodcuta nom Dcaii^na by GxoKOX 
CsiTLKBBAJiE. ISmo. £s. Gd. 

Howard, — Athl&tic aad Oym- 

nastlc UierriBes. Witli Ri IQgstra- 
tiona, nml n D#Fcripllois of lli<} rvigtiialte 
Apparattiii. By JaELH H, Howabs. 
luag, 7*. Oil. 

Howitt.— The Cliildiren'e Year. 

By M^inr Howitt. VViili yiiur illufr. 
trallons. >iJ^llJI^l.' ir>inD. Sn. 

Hovltt. — 'I'aU&iigetta, the 

Sqaatter'a Hoint: A Stciy of Aiiatrn* 
Han Life. Hy WllLlAH HowiXT. 
f vale. tHHtflVD, 1^. 

Howitt ^^ Land, labour, And 

CJnld s or. Two Yenra In Vicioria i With 
Viatt to Sydney ami Van IHeHion'a 
Lind. By W!i.[,i4.M Howitt. £<ootid 
Edition, TnaVolimiM. In Cue. Crown 
Sto, Ua, 



W.Howttt'tTlsitt taRanulc&Uft 

Ptmem: Old Kdk, Bi4d»-t>ictds, Okd 
BetBW ahiMnaw gfaftrMar T-bSbct r 
in Airitall Hirtc*T Mid FMbnr. With 
■boot BO Wood EE^nTioga. ^en £tH> 
Man. lTaiM.wnB«cnnnifnb]S«. 

iRtliaB Hflwltt^a Ic^*! Ottwa- 

tiy Baoki Bitaifr tlM Seal LUe iif m 
CkanSiT Bqr, wwOtea bf hlinacLr; ex- 
fatbl^waItUsAimiM9DBila.FlaciBii», 
■ad Fonoitiflr CkOdiai in the Geoa' 
bj. intbMWoadails. Kj^evOLA. 

Winin Hvwitt^ Sviml Iif» of 

BagtaajiL VIA Woadcoti tii 

aBdwuDHai. MaSnroSTiD. 






The AliW Hcc'a Waric on tiie 

OliliM« EnpiK, fooncWd on foaiteea 
Teu^ TnTd and BnidMuii) In Cliliu. 
Amda^ BdM at, wW h 2 Woodnt 
lliiMtraMflitii GnnTs9n^ Sii 

XadNK*! XEHflJtn'f 6«iii«. 

imprgnd H^tCO; WUhttu 

nnwtiirt •nd tlie Jgdieinl 

■ pnaKmwed liiice Uw lut 

Oabon's nsin Sireetioiu Air 
JfakfawWDI* hi aaalbndtr wtttt ttw 
Lsw. Hew EditliiD, oomctod ud rcr 
Ttacd \a tlw AvdKFl ndnictlaiUy 
UhabxM Iqt Spadima of wflla «m- 
tainliw amaj TntotHs of BeqOMti, 
■Jen Hotel of Cum Jodii^itly dedded 
>fit« the Willi Att ivmeiataopixm' 
Uon. r(!ji, Svo, S*. 6J, 

Hudson uid EeiuLed7*fl Aaeaat 

of Mfint Blnnc I? > Ke« Bijiite nnd 
^Tithont Snida. A«iidAlkfa%wi1:k 
Plue aud Hap. Fort Bi'O. Sa . Od. 

SnmboldVBOocmoi- TraMlated, 
Willi ih* Anfhor"* luthorltj, t^ Un. 
S^tin. Vols, I, anA 11, Ifimo. 
HnUVfrCrown each, Kirttl ; Is. Ad. aacli, 
dotli : cirin rest $\o, 1S». each, dotti. 
ToL. III. ixMt ^\o. tif. M. fliHh ; Of 
tn Udlo. Fwt I. ii, B4, ww*d, 3a, Bd. 
dotb : anil Part 11. Xs. aewsi, U. dotli. 
Tob [V. Past I. p«t Sro. 19*. dctii ; 
IGdui. Ti. 6d. deth, 

Huaboldt'i Aspeeta of Katnrt, 

ritr> ^ Mn. ^JJIESE. ie[iu>.)iHc«4Sa.: 
orin 1 rob. Sa. ed. vadi, cbstE} ia. 6d. 
•acli, HW«d. 

Humpbreya'^ ParableB of Our 

Lcrrd, iUuAiJtiliU'l^ ami nrHMuenteil in 
thviljk Df the Miss^ lif tlie IteiiM^ 
•uiM tqr H.K. UoKPniin. >iqiuu« 
ftv^ Sn>. SI*. In. muil^-s cuvcdeonn; 
or aOi. bound in mcirocni, bj Hvifaiy. 



Hunt's Benuehw on Idgfct ia 

garidaaaoB gf iB Owl 

Eimtoir. — ^ Introd'sctioa to tlka 
ir>4«iitp 6f Priel* itr ffl^wAy at up- 
-^nbla to Hatntim of n«ta iw 
Bntarieal Ennto, f v«'«-^-»*i«M» 
T.fiitaet, OBciat DocaiiMBtH •ad 
Oncn! CoinpMtHw t Vmtmnmwt 
ESiamnlef and yTumriaaa. Kr A« BoT. 

SET, l!DU».iiHt na^. 

HntebiitMUL't ImimariaBa of 

Wateni Africa : With a Bcpqrt on Um 
p«nllariil«« of Tmlv op Iba Bir«i« Ib 

thniB^tiifBiafra. FiMI Svo. ga, Od. 

IdlB^s IQntB on ShMSag, Vabr 

ing, Ac- botli on Sea and Idod, md 
in tin Fresh- Water Loeb* of ScoOaod. 
Fcp. Std, fa, 

Kn. Jaaneson's Tvo LectnTea on 

the ^ociat £di<kl)riiiBnU of Tfmnen, 
aiftertoftmaritfoA, HuGmmmmai 
cifLaitmr. New SdUigo. F^ flt. 

Mrr Tunswii'i Cefosdi of 1M 

Slfaiil ud Xartyri, aa Tenreaailsd in 
CblliKin An. Third £jitloat ; with 
IT Ittddnga and upvarda of 190 WckhJ- 
cuts, i Tola. Bqaare cravm Bro. Sii. Qd. 

Mn. JuncHHi'fl I^sndfl of the 

Monaiitie Olden, ai iwreaented in 
Clirictian Art. Stcond Edition, en- 
laned LwiCh 11 EtchiitK* % the AiAbor 
audSSWiiodems, Sq. crairti Sto. Si«, 

Jtsi, JaniBftoii't Legends cf the 

Maduuia, as Taprnenbi^l in Cltrittiaa 
Art. Second EJjtioQ, DorT«i7£edawl to* 
larged ; withST Etrhings and IB Wfmd 
£il£TaTiDS*, Square crown $m, iS*. 

Kn, JiuneMn^B OmnmoikpUwe- 

Boolt of ThottRhts, Memorin, md Ite- 
dcft, OrlgJiuu aitd SelKted, jfMuiri 
fdjHm : with Etetilngi aailWggd^ilt^ 
Crown Sto. price 1^* 

Jaqaemefa Chronology fter 

^bcxd!! ; Cobtaltuns (ha moat impor* 
tuil Iij)}«s of Q4ik!ial BiHatj. fVUtl- 
i^, EiyltislMdol, uid Lttenrfi fiutn 
tbs Creatkiti «f th» WoUte tba and of 
theTcarliQT. Fgi.ElTD.!ll.M. 

Loid leSttiy'i Ckintrihntlons to 

The EdlnhtirKli Eeriuw. _ A Sew Edi- 
tion, oamplctti iJi Ou« Volomep with 
Poftfait and Vimattc. Sqaars cirnm 
Svo. Vm, cUiUti Of na. all;— Ov In 
S vol*. Sto. pftcs <&. 
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Bbhop Jeremy Taylor'a Entire 

Wcittn: Witlt Ufe by HLaIsoiiHibri. 
RuvlKd and c^jrrected by tlis Rav. 
C. I'. Kdiit. Now complete fn lU vols, 
itvQ, price lOt, Sd. eadi. 

Kane's WamderingB of an. ArtlBt 

unon^ tho Indiana of North America : 
frtirti Cmittilii to VMCijm'er'* laUiiJ 
and OrL'gon, thraoBh the Huditiii's llo)' 
Crimpany'i Teirltarj, and hiifk Mtfalii. 
With M n^ UlwtrsUoiu in CnlDiire, 
tmd Wood livnnti«g. Svo.Sl*. 

Semble, — The Bazona m En.g- 
luid! ARictonr utthe EnglijhCain- 
moQwmltli tUl UuCoaiiUMt. Bj J.M. 
Ilzmsli, ILA. i nil, 9^0, SSt. 

Eeitb Jotmston'i DietLonaiT of 

GcokTiiiiliv, l.it'srriptiTO, PhjsicBl, Sti*- 
Uetii.-Hl,iui(l Kist^ri'CiliFaiRtttngikConh 
t>ivu QtMnaOMttletr o( the WorM. 
niiHl SiHMoa. nrlwd to Aiirll IBGQ, 
In 1 ToL of 1,3190 jweg, compriBlnii 
AHjttt SO.Om namei <if Flues, ilvxi. ilUs, 
dotti ; or hnlf-bound In nu^iu, ^«. 

KoateTou. — A Maimal of the 

DoniMtli; PinctlsH? of Jtfldlfins. Iljr 
W. », IvMTBVfN, F.a.C.S.E., Ac. 

Sicby and Spenite^a Introdniction 

to Jlntomology : dj, Elfmeiita of thf 
KkCoiml HUlory cflnawJU: Conipria- 
Itie kn Acmnut ot Noxloiu aiid Ui«rul 
Iniecta, orUietr MctamortitioiSM, fmit, 
8tr&ta^iniAi HaU^latioiia, 8fH'lelJqa, 
MoUoiut^XoleeB.Hybel'nntbn, LiEtinrt, 

dix rebtlva Lo the Oni^tn imtS Pn^resa 
ot this nork. Cravra bvo, £#, 

A. La^j'a Toar louad Hon to 

Uiii.t : with Vlsfit^ to till- lUUian Valli'T* 
nf AihitoflCLi, Al^tatpjiOj, (.'liinikHCOi S^iiiEi, 

iiap.i llluitraLiuiu from i^itOtchi!! tij 
Ur.O.Uarnaj-d.aiiilSWEXidcuU. Vast 
avo. IVi, 

I4ardn«r'i0abinet Gydoysdia of 

Histiorj', Uloffraiihj', Litsriiture, tlie 
Arts and HiJiinicQa, Natural HiBt<>r>'„ 
Bud MmiiiriiL'titT^s. A Series ufUritfiiial 
VViirka by EurswrT WjtiTEUS. Ciom- 
Bleto In ISa vol*, ftp, Bvo. Willi Vienetta 
xtile*, ptict Ci». IBB. doth, Ifltfered. 

Tine Wfick* trpiiratelv, tn ■)n(eU 
yalniiiH or Sett, price 3i, 6iL eseh 
VolBniB, cloth l«ltrr«d. 



Latham. ^ The Engliata. lau- 

fiiai^. B>-R.G.Li.THAM,H.A_lU)., 
'.ff.ij., lato FTofesMT of ttta Eiufiili 
Laneiui,-« in UnSversltr CoUeee, LoU" 
don. Foiiitb Eiitjim. S vuU. Svui, j@ii, 

Br. Latliam'i Eaadtwok of the 

EmfillBh Lanf^iapa for the Daf of Sto- 
di3Ti[9 gf Lhe UniVi^rsitiea and Higher 
Classes of £kli(>ub, TMf''d ^ilitioift 
Paal Svo. 7«, (ii\. 

Hra. B. lee** Elements of Ha- 

tural History; or. First Principlra of 
SSooloKV : C"D[npri«nf the Prindplea of 
ClasBmcation, lnt(?T«perH3d with amtiii* 
ing and bMlructive Acrmanta of the 
mast reniarkablB Animals, New Edl- 
tton : IVoudcuta, Fcp, Srva. 7a, 6d. 

L,E,L,^The Poetical Works of 
L«tltto Kliibbcth London- comprUlng 
tlifl Imprmltiatria, the Venttian Bracil- 
fet, the GofiJeii VioM, Uiti X'ncK&iuIuuc, 
and PoCLiCul Gowialus. S rok, iBmo, 
lUft. doUl ; LuiinrCCO, £1b, 

Dr. Jolm Xiiiidley'* Theory and 

P«i;Ul« (if HfirtlfnltuiOi orj ai» At- 
t£ni|it to t-:xnilaiii the priocipju Opara- 
ticiDS d( fjardtJiLULg upon FhysiokifikAl 
drgiunde. WitLSbWoodinitg, Iko.Ui. 

Dr. John Lindley's Introduction 

to lloLony, Naw EdiUco, with torrec* 
tlouB mid c-Liiilciiia AdditlonK. £ roll. 
Svo, with Plaif a and W<wd(!tttG, Ua, 

Dr. lindley'B Spiiopais of tlie 

Urttlih FIC'M iuriuiK<iil uccoiditii; to tlie 
NatnrM OrJcr*! (wntaiiitjoij Vanctilares 
or {^loirtrln^^ Plflnta, Fcp, Svo. Se. 



linwocKd'E Antliologia 

enili, dVB FlDiileciuiii e LoEihui poet- 
tidi divfinoram Oxonleuaiam Otwvii 
•t LatlnSi detcrptTEin, Svu. 14*. 

Lorimer'ft Letters to & Tottug 

Mwtcr HftTlTjar on eome 3aU{|«ct« wai- 
necU'ii with his CalUng. Fcp. Svo, 
price b». Si. 

London's Encyelopiadia at G-aT' 




dening t Comprieine the Thoory ami 
Frurtlw gf Horilcolture, FlorlculUiro, 
Arborii^oltnrt!, nnd itanaimpf-Uiunleii* 
iHB, \Vithl,(KJ(l\V'oodcut». evo.Slf.64. 

London's EncjclopsBdia of Trees 

And IShral)», or Arborttitn tl Fruetiee- 
t^tmBrltunnleKiii aljrldgadi ConlidnliiK 
the Hordjf Trees and Shrub* of Oreal 
Britidii, native and Furttbin, SdentL- 
flc'iUly ttud PoptdoTl}' ttosmbad. With 
Bljoul &0W >V'«><lcutii. aro^eoi. 



VOKEd JJS 



!*• EMEf^ajmiii^ tf ^C^ 



^SSSm^] 



CiKqrinc tile S^edic CAxxatt^, 
OwwrtpdaB, ChUbik, ftmmy.AppOm- 

lindnrk Bai7cl^a£ft of Cot- 

*M«Mm^ Jfvr Saiian,«d&d tar 
His. Licrasass with mae OanSjm 

iMriAo't Sartu TWUnBJau : 

or, Cklalg«tM utdltka nsOB boBdlfi 
GitatftftaiB. NewEditiai, RnmUd 
bf Mn. LotrDOiT. 8w. SU.4Sd< 

■n. LondcHL'i Ladj^i Coontiy 

CvinpEwknr ; or. How to Eq{a7 ■ 
OomLDT life Balu)B*Jl>', Frp.^ni. 5a. 

Xn. Loodon*! Amatenr @4r- 



rlbntliti'GiiItle io 

id«t Bid ddne tn « 



what ■faodd 1)t «raid«t . __ 

&rte>. Ciwnt Sro. WDod«ita.Ti. Cd. 

£0V«^ JLTt of Cn.euilng, STcmg, 

SoosrtiKiaiu] FlabbiiiK on the taoKi 
■fnrvrM En^ittti uid Fivacti K«Uiod* : 
Bidn; ptacticat InrtmcUoni In l)j-plii+; 
Stito, Waotlem, »ai QntUroi, ftailtert, 
CH^ Strom. tx.-i SomuiHk attiCitttt- 

Suf, Ac. ; Timuil apd Ki^idi Clnii- 
itn^ BUT Colttir cr FMbio «f Alt, 

ficIA'*, or Samaik. F«vl. Sri>. 7». Od. 

Lowe.-^Gentnl India during^ 

Ulc RebeUlon of 1857 Ami 1>Q$; A Nut* 
lUire of Ojwnitiaiu oF l!ie Giitub 
Force* frooi the SnpprcsEioiiDf llDliii; 
in AoTODgkbud ta tHe Capture of Gitm- 
Ilor lu^er ]Cid(»-QeiUfd Sic Huoh 
OoBlt, O.C.B„ *<t, and Brifiadier Bit 
C.&tuajitJCC.E. Bj TKaitLS Lows, 
>LIl,C.S.U FtMt era. nlth JIfitp, 
prias Ot. 6d. 

LowadM'f ZnnBeer* sEandbaok ; 

fcpl^nliii; tbe Priiiriiilej! n Iiicli gLciijld 
guld* iba joung Ent^uMVr in IIi«Cod- 
gtructioiiDfMaclitiieri-.wmiOie uc^ies- 
»i7 Kules, PropoiWEu, and Tables, 
l'<tit Bvo. M. 



Wfiti^B: 



" Ul Csnlrtta. 

\ tofte Bdtatetili 

' i> Ua Ctritkat 

•. BIoErnUw 



tWi 



tto Oh 



Ldro. wUh Fsfnitv «tr 

*■— ^T ^ Tttfl BUtor; of 

^^t*"^ fitab the >iin»t(ji or fimri 
n. Or tie Ev^ HiA. Lad JC4> 
CLrLAr. XevEditioB. Tou. I. and 
U. Sn>. Si. ; Tol^ in. lad IT« ISa. 

lard If ■rtnlay'i Hatwy rf Bag- 

Utid from t^ ''■i.'^ju i i cC J iui M &, 

I(«* " ■ ■' "-'-- 'r^ rmi Tiitiffc 

of Uu CNftaTc EditiaB, i«T«cd Ud 

I«ra MuMil«^t Critual and 

Hktodot Satam wubOml^ to Tb* 
EdialMi^ Bnbw. Four Edilttw:— 

1. A LcauarKstiH* (Ibr S^MU.^ 
S»ili.t<tn.p(ftaMa, 

1i*& ud T%aclte. Snan ctMra 
•m. priet Us. «iMk; «MliL alt 

t> Aaat hgir Xm Eamat, tQ 1 i«i^ ftp. 
Snkpner3St.doifa. 

4, Tb* Fi»nx>( Enccnx, b I nb. 

Lord If amilay'i Lsyi of Ajuient 

Rome, with ft™ and the Arm«da. 

bound IQ ui^iroccG. 

LordMac&nlaT'B Lsyt of Ancient 

It^iue. Viltii. doAtTatiQiu, Original 
MkI Crotn Lite Antique, drawn on Wood 
^ G. Sdtwf, jtUL Frp^ Uo. Hi. 
twaiib: orlA^twmidiiiincinKxo. 

Kafiaiilft^. ->* Bp«eohM of tli« 

Right HaiLtiOraM AC AULiT. Conrcctcd 
b>' MIltSKU. 8to. 184. 

Mas DetLBid.— Foemf . By QvagB 
Mac Dos aid, Aullior of inoia amd 
WitiOiU. Ftp. Svo. 7s, 

H&e Saa&ia. — Vithln uid 

WSthoBl: A DranuiTlc fftem. Bjr 
Qxo BQi! Mac I>ohai;.d, Fcp. Sro. 4«. 6eL 

Mac Ddugall. — Tte Theory of 

War il) Qiilratt J bj iittiaerou* F-iamjilei 
from KlntLity. Ity UcDUiiaiii-Colonfl 
F, X, Mac UoeiiaUh CommunJjuiC 
of the SuS CdUe^, Seaiud Sdit^n. 
utTiied. Poal Hvo, with PUtit, 108.64 . 



■oc Dounll.^The CampaigiLB 

of Hannibal, arrani^A and critical]^ 
ponsiJered, oitlirEssily for this ll»fl of Stil- 
deiiis of MJUitiry HJstoT/. By Lt.-C*!. 
P.L.MxcI>otrOiUr. rc«tSvo.7«.Sd. 

Sir James HaekintOBk'i Muijel- 
lonpous W(irl<i> : IriDludlng: liis Ciintri- 
Imtk^U^ iti the l^diiibiLrRh ^Yi&w, 
J^ujire CTOwu 8To. ilB. iMoth; ot 3Ub, 
txHrnd Ln LidT: Or in i itiiW.TKp.^fH. Hb, 

Bir Jame* MackmtosIi'B History 
of JSiielujiii from tins Earnest Time* W 
Uis lliiiil E.8tiitiliatiiiieiLt of Ikie ItefDrni- 

Dlion. 2 vdIb. ijvi). XIn. 

at'CiillOoh'B Dictionary, Prac- 

tlcui, TLirarcltca], and HJftoriiad, oF 
CDmtDenn, and CunnnBrclal Navi- 
erUioii. ihustTKtfd wiUl Maeh Kid 
Platis. New Eilitlon. Sto. price aOa. 
ckith; or ^«. hulj'-niiaia. StTrfLl- 
lasT to Uie Edition pubUnhed !b iBbtl, 
eonttidniiig the late Commercial rreacy 
nich Pnuice, tbe N<tw Indltui TariO, 
^,pric«2i. dd, 

H'Culloch's Dictionary, 0«o- 

graplilfiiU SLuHstical, ajjd HbitoricaL 
of tht vru-luiu Couiilris!!, FtncEtSt nnu 
prindpal Nalurfll Uldocta in tlio World, 
\\' HI I 8 M iijii, 2 vols, 8to. eUa. 

Uaf aire. ^ Borne ; it» E^er 

aiidltEiltiMituiiriiS, BrJoBirFKurcirii 
lirged. PuBt8ro. l<}9.6d. 

Mrs. Uarcet't Convertatioiu oa 

Huturol PliUnsopliy, lii wlJi'li the EliH 
menta nt tltskt linnet Ar« EimllliLrlf ei- 
pMji«A. Wkb SI Flat«>. Fcp. Bvo. 
prl£« JUa, fid. 

["lErs* Harcet'i CasnTersntioiLi on 

Cliemlib?, in wUcti the EletnatiU of 
that gcl«ui!e are fiunlliai-ly A^tjiUiliiied 
and lUufti^ed, 8v(ilik>fi>t>>Svo.l4a. 

Karsliniaii'B Life of Genoral 
Huvelock.— Memalrscif Mg^or-Getienil 
Sit Henry KiTaloflc, K.C.B. Uy loan 
Ccinic JtAjisuuAir. WiUi Portr^ilt, 

KarBhmau.^The life and Times 

of Carey. HareliiilAD, and Ward ; T.m- 
tir»i-!iii; ilie HiKWry of tho UertitniioTO 
Mlealau. By JovH CLAEicMxaawxAir. 

t vols. f^vu. ite, 



Hartineaa. ^ SGndies of dirij* 

tifljiiity: A i*eriea of Orl^ruil Papers, 
now first, callected. {!3r New. Ijy J^iiTES 
Uabtimxiv, Crown Svo. Tb, fid. 

Martineau. — Endeavonri after 

tlio (JtiriBtian Life: Dlaoaursce, Ity 
•)4KES MtBTiirsi^n. S toI^. poit Syo, 
PtIis 7b. M, eacti. 

MartineaiL ^ BymuB far the 

Cliiiatinn Cliaroii and Home. Col- 
IwUHhiiia&ailedbyjAWEsMiRTDiEitr. 
ElfvuatR Edition, ISmo. as. ed, cloth, 
■ nr 5a, calfi F^fa HfUtivn, Skao. It. id, 
clolli, or IB.. Sd, roan ; an £dttJ{lin in 
li*!iio. iirlM 2». HJd. clotll. 

Harti&ftatL— ^iieellsiues; Com- 

l>rinln£! EsAayi cliii^'Ay ftli|;lQu» Riid 
isiitTovei-filal. By JAUZ3 JUaIli:l.-(X«v. 
CiowD. Bvo. 9a, 

Maimder'a Scientific and Lite- 
rarj Treiisiiry : A new and pomilar 
Encyclojiiedlmi'f Scloiire *urt tho Utiles- 
Leittrea; Iiietudlng nil llraDchflfi uf 
S^L'ieooe, and every dubjet^t iidrujeeU^ 
wjtii LUeriiluiie ami An. TliorougKIy 
revUed Ktlltiou, witli I'arrectitms aiid 
Addlliuna, Fcp. Kvu. lOo, 

Maimd«r'ji Blograpliieal Trea,. 

sary ; (unpjatiiiBoTMt'moirs, Sketclisn, 
ami brivf KfiUcoi of ulwvo li (H«) Eini- 
tiGiit Perflflu&of AIL A|^ee nnu ^tttifiliti, 
(tarn the £arllMt I'onod of HLgtor)'; 
Fomilne a i!(]inEitul.u Dictionary of tlnl- 
V«nial BidgrapAy. Hitttnth Mitition, 
ccTTcctedaadcxten:led, Fcp, Bvo. Itta. 

l£ftTiodor''ii Treanury of Know- 
ki%e*ii(l Lilirwy af rtgfijreiii-o: Com- 
DTlBinfr ufi l^Tii^li&h IH^ioii^iry aiid 
Urammur, a Uiiivernul (jiizetteiir, a 
ClEtesJcal Bli-tlaiuury, n Clironology, a 
Lftw UlutU)DBry> li l^yiiQiiei^ of tiui 
Pceramt, nuuicruus u&eful Tj^lt^H, &t. 
VIkw EdllioiL, rMCiiiutrui.<t4sd by U. B. 
WooDWiRD, H.A.: aunUtod, by J. 
HosaiEi, Solicitor, oud W. Uuo-JLza, 
F.H.G.S, Fcf. 8To.l(h. 

Maonder'B Treastiry of Natural 
HlulDryj or, a I'uiiulur Dictionary of 
AAlraaloa Nftture; In wliich the 
&>oloKi(»l CliHracrlL'rliittcii tlwt diB> 
tlucimh the dkffercut Cluset, QcQcra, 
ajid Spei'iM, ure coiiibiiicu with a 
vaiiely uriiiU.-raitLn|; Lifrrtti.ttleui lilu»- 
trntlve of tho Hawtj. liiitirtcriij Mid 
Geiierd liU^oiiomv of tiie Animal King- 
&ma. Willi eOUWoodruts, Fiii. lOi. 
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ICliBAder'B Historual Tneaanxj ; 
onnpTialiii: ■ Qwunl latfiA'aetaiy 
Qotiiiic ot Crnifwnl HbtiMT, Ajadint 
uid MioOeru, and m 8«riM « ScMnU 
Hlstoriei el evttj prUuJpal N$itk>u 
tluit exUtI; th^ ma«, Progml. and 
Pi«wntCwdlliin,theMiinlutdS<Ml*l 
CbuBCtn of thelT respMiUTS lulubi' 
tknta, Uwlr II«Uf!toiL, Monnen, uiit 
Ciutoinf, &«, New Kdilltni, rarelUly 

noir bnt &i1i1mL Ft-iJ. tivo, Un, 

MJMUidflr^ Tmuniy of Geagra- 

plWiFbnic*:. OMaricAl. Dv'MfipUv*, 
auAnttHleal { ocmtaiiunit n iTifdnc^ ko 
oaaat of Krajr CotuitO' ta tha World : 
PnwiJM bran Inti^nluctwy OuUlue 
of tba Histoiy of GBoprophy ; n Fmni' 
liar iDqutry intotJw \'Brial[^ of |Ca<% 
■nd LuifUBgs odilUtod Iqr dUlferexit 

^lOJIHW : Ofid ■ V1«W of tiM! BelAtioTIS 
Af QsoBTiuilif to AftroDQinj' and tVie 
FhytiiAl Se]ebe». New Edition, tan.- 
taUr rariMd ChroiiKliant; vritk Dif 
BtmiU» tliroii^)i«ut tM volume 
bnniAti In cvaij iiulanw. Dp ttt tlii^ 
lltiit flitf oF infonnktioii. Wklli T 
lliq» Mid 16 St<el PMca. F(.p. Svu. 
Iirirt 104. 

MeilY&lB (HiMl. ^ ChriitiEui 

llecorda : A Siiort HLitory of Alwttplic 
Ar«. By Lc»cig^ a. aLEUirALH. Fcp. 
8¥o, iirict! 7*1 g6, 

Memale. — Tlie Fall df the 

Ili;iTrtMi Iliipublic ; A Short Htttory of 
Lut Century of tbs Caiuincrtiwehlth. 
By llev. C. lfli«rriii. 12uio. ra.SJ. 

Kerivalei. ^ A Elitory at fbe 

EcitDDiii qn4«r the EmpLne. Hj- tJie 
Rev. Cniai.iig Mhmt'.I'B, B.I>., I&i« 
FellflVf of St . John's CoUf ge, C-Muliridgi! . 
Htd. with JSAja :— 

Tau, T. KBd tL «vBprUin^ the Hiitarj t^ 
Cb« FiU er JUiuF Cwar. Enisiid EdLtiaa,^. 

Tdl.IH. Io th* EitablUimnt BfltM Upd- 
witiir bj A«ww4iii. SHOnAEdlUM .lb. 

Yeu. nr. ud y. ftvm J«|ni«tiM(s CbudJui, 
I.e. 21 to A.D.Iil 3^1. 

ToL VI. from tlvi B*Ib» or Htm, ».e. U, U 
tlifl Pall orJcfUfl^ksi, i.E.'tO.^ IlJfl, 

Hilej.— The Hprse'i Foot aiid 

HowtoKeuijltSomiJ. BiififliEdiiion; 
witli an AiiimndlXDiiShoelirKlnnneral, 
*Dd Hunters In partUnilitr. is PIntci 
«i.l 1! WcmdjQt!!, m W. M iiE(i, Esq. 
laijjerlftiavu. 12s. Od, 

Uilei 'a Plimi Treatise on Horie- 

Shoiina, With plftic* aiid Wucdcats, 
SMondEdltioii. Poit Svo. ii. 



KintnriL— TroniL New Tcork to 

Dtlbl br ffky at Bia de Juieini, Atla* 
tnlla, and Cbiiiv By Bomas Bj 
MurT bsy , Jim. With odhxinKl Boata- 
i(ap of IndJA. Post S»o, fk, «4. 

Themaa Uoore'a Memoirs, Jour- 
nal, JUiJ Curraapfltid^ulGe. Mew Edl> 
tl^n for the l^flople. with g FWtaalte 
Olid ^ Vl^t^ttea Dn btiheL Edited and 
Bbridnei) fnuii the Fimt Editfau tar the 
Itlfflit Hon, LnpD JoKW BvsaauL 
M,l'. fnlform wilh th« FeO»h't SOt- 
tion IffJrfoora't Poetical Work*, Sqosni 
crown Uro. iSa. 6ti. olotk, gilt tigm. 

Tliomas Moore's PoetieKl Worki ; 

CompriBlnE th« AuUuir'a AutohiDen.- 
phkal FrefiuiH.tailHt OanwtkHu, and 
Hot«s. Varlou* EtfltliHii of thfr stpa- 
mta l>o««u tni coiBpIetfl Poetical 
W CTrka. aa jbll^tw ^ : — 

LAL.LA. tHX-'HH, ftp. *U. witk Ifgod- 

cm llluiuitionilif Texmit Si 

LALLA. RUtithI, .iLijoft. labjlvpf ,.„ 1 

[.ItLLA KOUtll lacic. f^ntfu .... t « 

Flrvtii 19 

tItlSH MEL0UIE5,32mD. rubTlTiiv, 1 
tai3H»ie].QUlBS,lCBiEi. VigiiMii „ 3 « 
IRT^H U BL0DIE3, squall cniwn Sto. 

PUl* ........ t| 

IBISK U£LUDI&B,iVliutntrib]>UA0- 

UH, ■dprr-niYalK>a.,.. >..,,,. $1 t 

RDNGS, BA^I.r.A.tH, uirt SiCRBD 

SONOS, 3^ii.i>. vnb; ITDC S S 

SONGS. BALLAUS. aiiit SACKfi] 

SOSCS. 14lno.T|jp*U* ... S 

FOC.T[Ci,L tV0KKB,1PW|ili-i EJiuoB, 

10 P^cn, t«ch,...,......i I 

FOETIC&t WORCS.CalilaatKiliUuii, 

Ilk Vni.s. fflL-lii, , . .. ,. 9 t 

POETICAL WUHKS, trmelin-i Dili- 

tlDn.crfliraJtTHa, .................. ... 1} t 

rOETtClL VDhKS, Library Bdllion, 

nrtUiurn Hwxf. .,. + ...,^.... VL 

SELKCTHlWa, " POKTRt and PIO 

TUBES ritnn THOMAS K{X!Re,- 

ftp. 4la, WdwI Encrarii^ ..... . . %L 

UUDRE'S £FlCX.'IleA.K, Ifiaa. Tig. 

HeltCa*. .h..^f fl f 

B1HM0IU ^Jtlfii trill U« J(H*f«, 

tRtSH HXLODlIdj, l-njifi CdJuoa, 
km.4ll4tD. , . 15 A 

IHISH MELODIES, lm™rlrllev,';ilij 
(llttlitili? ,,.., H a 

UAUMofiisED AIRS rnxm laisii 

MELOtllBS, im|Krlil6>4. ..,.,, i... U 
NATFOSTAL ilflS. PrtpJt-i Mtlea, 

bciikII tUj. 12 

N .^ TtUKAL AE R I, tnpfHal «to. «biU 

tniiiicfiM .......................... ji a 

S. SCR ED 80NCS Btid SOSOS fcam 

SC:RI['TC8G,lmji*rl,il»n. , ,, II ^ 

No Edition of ThiAUU Uoqn'i Ptirtica] 
Worki can 1m iwMlihad iMndiitcM noipt 
by MtMn. LoaoHjin and Go, 
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Mollhaueen'B Diary of a Joiir- 

ney fn}l3:i Uiu MlssliiBJiipt to tlif Cop^tfi 
of the FastSr, wilh a Unibiiil StaUm 
(itivcniBusai KxiKdlliuii. With aii In- 
trchductlun by Biiroii tivumoLDT; Map 
and lUuulratiaiia. S Tok. Svo. Sits. 

Uoore.— The Power of the Soul 

over the Body, unri^ltlerail Ui rcUttou 
to HeLiltli end Morals. By Qbobijs 
Moore, M.I>. Fi-p. 6f ci.Sa. 

Hoore.— The Vae of tL« Bodj in 
rErlallon lo the Mirnl. By G. Moore, 
U.D. Fup.Bto. Os. 

Uoore^Uan and his UotiTei. 

£y GBO^QuMoDitG, U.P. Fc(t,8T(J>9((. 

Jamea Kontg^omery'B Poetical 

Worke -. L'dllitttive Editicin ; irith tlie 
Aiitbor's Aul^bio^Topliical l^r^fa^Tes, 
coniiilete iti One VoKiiim j * itti Porl.ralt 
and Vitfnett*. Square crowii five. 
Ids. (hi. doth i morocco, 21a, — Or, in 1 
voLfl. fcp, Evo, wlUi PUles, llB. 

If orell. ^ El«menta of Fsycho- 

luty : ViMT- 1., cciitaliifne tlw AimJyaii 
or tlie liiteltei^tufl: Powers, KyJ. U, 
HOUKM,, M.A., Oils- of Har Majesty's 
ItiBt)«(]torB of iiittioQle , FQ<it Gto, T>. Ihl. 

Koramg' Clouds. By the Author 

of The Afleriimrt afUfr. SstOtiil Eill- 
tioii, revised UirouefLout, Fcp, Sto, &■. 

Ucrton's A^«tilttixal Hand- 
bookt. — H&ndlMdc er Dairy Hub- 
Uin^r; : OomprlJiing Dnlry BiafiKttca ; 
Food of t1)« Cotr ; Milk; Biitt«r; 
Cheese ; (Sencml ManniftfiiMent ; CiU- 
ernlur ef Iially Itairy njterjitioiiH j Ap- 

S^ndljionCiieiose-isEiJdiiK; nud Imlvx. 
y Jtiiur Cii^iMEBij Mosiujf. IQmo. 
U-Gd. 

HAJmBOOK «f FjLIDf lA90t:B, 
Stcani, Hcru), luid Watur Fow«r, 

Hortoa.— The Besources of £s- 

tatcB: A Triiiitlui iiii Llie At,^li'Ulturul 
JinproTbnienl nijd Ciciieml Maiiage- 
tnmitof Liuaflod Property. Bv .lOKif 
Ldciiiakt MoitTOJi. Witb & Llthc- 
l^at>til<:UliutratlaM. Ruynievo.SU^Sd. 

UoAsley. — Astro-Theology. By 
the ReT. Ukurt !iti:isEi:,t!y, M.A., 
F.RhS- aiBirTiihi In Ordiiiiiry tu the 
Quoen, &<:. Yt.]f. Hvo. 4f. M. 



Uoseley't Mech&xdeid FrincipleB 
of ETiaiiL£eriuK and Ar«liite«tiirc. »»- 
cand Edition, enlargicd ; with MUncroai 
WowituLs. Svo. 24e. 

Uemolri and Letters of the late 
Colouol As MITE UonHTikiy, Ail- 
Jutiuii-(jcnera.I of H. U, Fi}ri.'t!s in 
India. Eclit*J by Mrs. MouHriiii, 
Second Edition, rortruit. Fc|i. Svo. fii. 

Hnre.— A, CritUal Hktory of the 

Lanj^uAtn ind LJteralure of Andynt 
flletce, ilj WiniAM HtTRB, of 
CnJiiwelL Vols. I. to llt.airo. pvHw 
sas.; Vol. IV. ISa.; miJ Vol, V, 18a. 

HTmray^e Encyclopffidia of Geo- 

grajiliy, t}oiiyi!iBli!K R txunjlete Uiserlp- 
tion or the £iirth : iixhlbrtluf^ llg Reli- 
tion td the HeaTenly Bodios, Its I'hjr- 
lieal Struc.-lur«, tlieNaturut Utatory of 
each Country, and Hio EndURtry, Com- 
tn^rt^O, Political InstitutioTLB, aiu} CivU 
Still Soi-lal S tat« of All Nations, Secoiiil 
Edition ; with S2 Uau, and upwards of 
IpMKi other Woodoat*. Bto. 66«. 

Ke'Ue.-^Thfl Oloamg' 8«ene ; or, 

Clirlntl:l!iit.v ami Inflilelilj coiUTEuted 
in the I-aot HourHOf lleiniirtialjto Pcr- 
Bona. Us the Hev. Eiisifi.'fR Neai.s, 
li.A, £ vols, fcp. Stu. Gs, GHfh. 

Newman..— The Scope and Ka- 

ture of Uiiii'iiraity EdjiTAtiaii. Hy 
John HeS-UV Nt wntiir, Il.lJ., of tlio 
Otiitoi-j', SneoudKditioa, Fc}), ^vo. iSg, 

Ee tht Himc Author, fefit fmo. %t, eaeh, 

LECTURES and ESSAYS fla WSl- 
VERi^JTr SUBJECTS. 

Tbe OFFtCE and WORE of XINIVEIt- 
t:lT[ES, 

Ogilvie.^Tlie MasteiBuilder'^ 
Plan; or, the Ptini'iiiles of Onmnio 
ArdiltOTtiitieaiiinJieaitii In th« Tyji- 
ml Furmik ot Animals, Ify GliOJtCrS 
OtilLTiEgM.U. I'oat Btu.wiiI] 71Wood' 
ditn, price (Ss. <kL 

Oaborn. — ^Tho Eucovery of the 

HoTlh-WMt Pnwiwe by H.M.S, Titivt- 
^tmter, CiiDUln eTIb ■(.:!. vhb, l=4MfiO*. 
Edited liy CnrAHln Subiuiin OftlOUT, 
C.U. Tiilrd Edition; with Portrilt. 
Chart, uid LUualnUion). Sea. iEe, 

frofessor Owen's Lectursa on 

the CoiiiparatlYC Anatomy and E'lijflo* 
1o|,'y of tile luverieltmte Aniiniili. 
tvccond Edilkui, nkUi £t!i WuvitvuU. 
Bvo. £iH, 
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liillMkBi'i lift of fidiUlcr. 

dortal ta" nvndniQn te Her Iblesty 
gaiaajti i 1 Tata, port flcck. vUh i 

Aietfe Vavteabiv. Br kl* 8iw. Bw 
An.K.I>uxT,l(_A. SsnidbBditiiB: 
vHb aFwtnU tad Mtaend Cfeoit of 

Sska of BBBnkBj br Hcmbcfi of 
Oa Al^c CtabL PU)t«>l by ^av7 

TSHiH dl lb Hnal^ Bpediliena 
■ad tSt lbM,|i(lBt*d laaaMrtaBnd 
ta*i Ibrtt* FnArt er RjiiiiiwA. 

Hh T^mrtli Ed^iia aTnalL Bna^ 
g ^_ ora l ill ■ «ia * ealnan d IUib- 
tiiHunt xnd an^r Wcodcute. tnnr stilt 
k« ImL frin dd. AI<Q the Kicht 
SirlBB juq^ ■eeomniDled t^ a rf able 
ot the Uu«Kn of ITonxxECSj k. 6d. 

PkI. flkctch of the Life utd 

Cbpnctu- rf Sir Ihibert Pwl. Tfsat. 
S^ Oi* Kgjht Hon. Sir luifasnCs 

Dr. FoTdn^s Elfimeiits of Kate- 

lis Medjia nod TbenunuUci. IMrd 
jBjitiffli, wlnsed «nd imprand frma 
thii Aathor't Sbrivrtda to 4. S. T^t- 
UB, ILD, ud ». O. Bsss, MJ). 
Vol, I. Svo.JS«,s VoLn.PtttI.Slt.s 
Vol,1M>artn.869. 

Br. PftreiiA's iMtorefl on Polar- 

beil Livht, tofediar with « Ijeetnra on 
the Uk-maonpe. Sd KUtkm, Bduwd 
ftomUie AaLhoT^i Matcriiib bj Kev, 
n, rowmLt, ILA. Fei). evD. Woodeiita, 
price 7». 

f eHtLsl'i HeinsBta of PliysleB. 

Translated Erom Oii Ucnniu, with 
Kotos by E;, W£sf, With IHagmiu 
uid Woodcuts. S volfl. &p. Btii. ala. 

PhilUpa'B Elementary Introdflo- 

tirm to Mineralo^r. A X(nr KdtUon, 
^th ejEtsnarvc Altera^Dcui und AfUli- 

»ndW.H.lIn.ima.3l.A,.F.Gi. Wtth 
nninenyiu Woodcqia. Foai Svih ISs. 



It Joicr Pstuna. It-A., ¥J&^ 
r.e,&^tK, Pwth Editie(i.ei3irBDlad; 

K«aw'i I«bor»toz7 «f Chymical 

Wamain: A OalwMBt lUbapr fn. 
Indcd fcr lb* Instroebim and Enters 
tiinmntafTiiiiiis'hgpfe. Vli9.9lOv. 
viat diatnitina. [AK rovdv. 

fiwaa'a Ch^mir^ H&torai, sad 

PhnkaJ ^Asic, for t^i^ Ir^tmction 
sua fiDlertaij]ii]?iit£>f Jiiv«u1p« JuHji;? 
tbe TliAi^ VitiMiimf wWlMWood- 

fQi* audi Fcnnit. F«p. Svo. S*. Sd. 

FieuoV Art ti Ttofmuij, aad. 

Vethoda of Obtaiiibic the Odnon of 
Ffemla; with iMtiwtkea fer Ite Ha* 
nn^ctiue of VMAxDta fer tbc BaB4- 
koriife^ SdbiIhI ^Tirden, CUmna 
Tlnijai i.Ti iillfiWifti.Tiiinliiiiii. iTIiiii 
nrfB^nai. Fectbnwd Sot^ ie. jkad aa 
InaoiUx on tbt Cntoon of TWnren, 
Arfilcial Fndt Eooucn, ftc Aomiil 

FioxzL— ^utobiography^ttciv, 

>nd litnaiT Rmuina of. Mm. Pioxli 
{Tbnle), Anttinr of Awtrtofa q/ Xir. 
JahMn, EJIt(d,wicbKMa«iid*oii]« 
■ttOtmE of her Life and WritlDCB, b^ 
.\. R^tTlT^v, Fjq.. Q.C. With a 
t/imixwii «f Hr*. PtinL-BBd «ta •n^mv- 
f(« bum a Pliiiitt I)y Hogutll. 

Fitt,^How tci Brew Good Beer ; 
A eimplet« Guid^ to the .Kn cif Bmr> 
big Ai«. BiU«T Ale, T)iiil« Ale, Brown 
StoBtTrorter, nnd T»ljlt Beer. To 
wUdi are added FnctinllMangQiOiui 
£->r VaktnK Hait. % JOKX PiTt. 
Fcp, Bvo, te, 6d. 

Forter, — HutoiT of the Kaigbti 

Fif alaita, nr Dig Ord^r of tiie Homlul 
of St. John of J<?nL!i:iIein. By Hl^ 
WkitWOIXB POKTEtt, BJ£. WMS 
UlmtTsituHU. 9 vul^ Bv4IL 3te. 

Fowfill.-^Esn,7B on tbe Spirit lit 

tbir iDfiuctiVfr f li{1o9cirphy« th^ Unhy 
of WarliU, and (he ptiikwoiihy «f Cre.f 
tian. Bt tlu Bn. BuLDEX Powsxu 
H-A., Xa. Cnnraani.W«o<iin)t>.l2».Sd. 

Powell. ^ CbiAti&uity without 

Jadaism t A. EtMBd Btrim of Euajra 
□u tile UnltT df WorUt ntid of NahiK. 
By Hie B«r. Basra fAwau^ M J^, ft«. 
Crown Stb. 7a. U> 



Fo«ell.— The Order of Katnre 
[tinsiilsretl In referBnre to tlis Claims of 
lt«veliLti<iri ; A Tlllfil Series pf IvusASe 
on chfi UTitty of Workla and of ^iilurCf 
Bf the R*v. U.LUlur PowaiA, IS^, 
Crown Svc».l2s. 



?ttweii, — Virginia's Haad ; a 

POBl — -- - — 

Fcp 



Poem. By MiaOFEnitfi A. PowiB. 
. Brti. 3a. 



rycroft.— The Collen-iau's Ginda; 

or, RemlEiictiona of ColleKe Days: Set- 
tlnj; fortli tke A.il\Tnitai'e-'» ami Temp- 
tatioriB or a University EiliiniUoii, By 
theIlev.J.Pxcx(isT,B.A. rcp.a-TO.Ds, 

Pycraft'a Coarse of English 
BeadinfF ; or. How wiil Wlat to Kead : 
AdBTiicii to DTcry tojla mi J capacity'. 
WlttilLlteraiyAiieciloUn. Fcp. Svo. H, 

Pjcraft'B Cricket-Field ; or, the 

Bcl«9iP9 ^Tkc] Ufntnn' of U^^ Onmc of 
Cricket. Thtrcl Kditioni I'Lites mid 
Woodcuts , Fpp, Svo. Ss, 

ftvfttre&geB' Bamhlea of a ITn- 

tumlirton lliD CosBts nfFrance, Spain, 
fln<l Sii:ily. Tratisliited bj E. C, Oirs', 
S vols, jigst ^A. lii». 

Thomas Saikea's JooTiial from 

mil to laiT: CoiniirVsirtu Ecmini- 
loencea of Sodiil and FiMtit^ LilD 
In Lundou nod Parta i]urinK Ih^t pt'- 
iIciIh, Nevr KdU^on, »ini)Iets in i tou, 
cronni Bvii. jtriiM ISa. 

Baiiuia,y.— >The Old Olaoieta at 
North Woiee uid Switzarlfuid. Uv A. 
C. HiJtsiiT, F.B.y. Miil Q.S. With 
Msp nnd IV Woodi;gtB, FciJ. Sfa, 
price li, B4. 

Blch's IHetioiiarj of Roman and 
Greek Antliiiiitiaa, with nearly S.hW 
Woodffljti rejircBeatlnE ObJsetB mjin 
lilt Auti(]Dc. Fanning an llliutr:itL'{l 
CtnatMmion to the Liitiu Uictfouiu^' and 
Qnxk l,«ii«in, Hoconil and tiitfti 
Edition, Pott g«a, 13a, 6a. 

HonemAuship ; or, the Art of 

^*M1ftg and yLAnsa^K a Horeo, utaptfld 
to ttis Oilldan(« of LatHea and Oeiitk- 
men on tU [b»i) bnd In the Fl«ld : 
With TrmttuctioDBfar Bnaldna-tn l!!alts 
and Voun^ ligrsei. Bj Capbun Blch- 
utDiio^, liou of tbaitli LltfUt I>nigoau, 
With & l'Uti». giiuart tsrcwis Svo. lis. 



Biddle's [HouEehqld prayers for 

Pout Weeks i With !kddItloik«] Pmvers 
for Spt'dal OccaiiioiiB, To wjiiffti In 
AiipepdBbl n CcniTso of Scripture Ktoil- 
ina for liven' IMj 111 the i'enr, Keixmd 
Edit ion, Crow ii Hvo. 33. ijj. 

Kiddle"* Complete Latiii-Eagliah 

and Kii^IIalirLfltJii Dltflirainiy, for tli« 
tin* of CoileoeB uid S«liCiitis, *h?k> Edi- 

tioji, KVivvH and cdrrwtid. Sto, SIh, 

Biddle'a Biataoad latin-Esglish 

Bictinnarj-. A Qiiide to tliis lliMnlnft, 
Quitlity, nnJ ripht Arcecituaticm or 
Latin Clasuliill Words, llojul 32in!j, Is, 

Riddle's Cojuoufl and CriticaJ 

LLitin-Eiil^lish Lexicon, fouudird on tha 
GErDuiii-Latlii Dictiimaxica of Br, ^Yll- 
Maiii Fruttud. Pout Uo. ilLs, lid, 

Riirers.'* Bose- Amateur' h Oaide; 

(?(>ntaiiiiii^' amiiia [kiwrListlona of all 
tiaci &IM! IcBdln;; viu'iety ot ltoe«, regu- 
larly cLuscd in thsir refpcvlive Ftual- 
U«; Dieir Hialorv uid Kwie DrCuUuri!. 
Sixtli £dJt)on. Fi;p. Svo. Ss. Od. 

Br, E, Bohiiuoii's Gtreelk and 

Eiii;1lali LeilcHj!) tn tiio Grcsak Tsetn' 
mciit, A Ntw Kdltion, revised and in 
fiTEit part re-written. Bvo, las. 

Mr. Henry Rognrt's MuKf* to- 
Icct-ed hrcnm ConlrlbutlODa to tlis B^bf 
Irnrah Rtriev. S«ituul EdttloD, witli 
AdolUims. 3 vols. &P, BT9. Sli, 

Samnel Rogers's EecoUectionB 

Mf l^H^rGonjd £vnd t3oDTflmktiQUa] TartAf^ 
courso with Fax, PuriCtS, araimii, Pcir- 
wiiii, lXOTiii'Tool(e,TallC3Ttud, Erslctne, 
i^colti Lard UrsDvlUa, and tlinUtikBof 
WelliiigtOD. Sa^nA Eiiltiaii. Fcp, 
fivo. 5a. 

Dr. Boget'fl Thetaurna of £iig- 

tisli Worils anti Phnines i'lEui«lJiEd nml 
aiTruijsi! no ibt to fji-illtats the Ksiir*-"!- 
lifiii i-ii Ideas uiul ftuniat i|> Lltcrur)' 
C'ouipi«Li.iuii. Iiliiitli KtUtiou, r^vted 
4Ud ituyrored. C'rovrn iva. 1(m. Gd, 

Eonstda'9 Fly-Fisher' ■ Entomo- 
Iobv : Witl! coliiurud Rupresei^Utioii 
of ttw Natural and ArttBdllii ItlHeto, 
Uid a ftw Obgcn'otions jutii IlUlUlK- 
tltni« OP trout iind grayling ndalug, 
rmt jAMriM; with %m ucwodoared 
FLatM, Sto. Ill, 



BoTtoa*! Debater ; A Series of 
ccmplete Ilstiatos, OutUnos of Debatei, 
uid Qiisfttluns for Discussion} with 
nmplsBcferciictt to thi: best Sanrcsa of 
Inwrmution. Fcp. S»o,6«. 

Dr. C. W. EusseU'a lifa of Cardi- 
nal UesiK(>rul)(i : WLlh an Introductory 
If eoioir of ^mln^nt ljli^i;^lAts, Ancient 
Slid Modem. With 1*0711011 aund Fa»- 
limlle*. gvo. 12b, 

ScHmmelPemimok (Mr a.) — 
Lire of Miiry Anne SiclilinmelPuTininck, 
Edited by )i«t retaMiiii, Cuvi&:£IxiIjL C, 
HiJ(S.l2r. Fourth Edition, cucfillly 
revised tKronghout; wilh a few Addl- 
tloiiH and u Ptiriniit of Mm. SdiUmDcl- 
Pcrmtnfk. Foflt fivo. lOa, Gil. 

BcbimmelFeiuiuick'a (Hrs.) Se- 

Jflct Ufimoir!) of Port Royal. Fifth 
Editiitn, rcvisetl, Jtc. iiy C C. Hijrsu. 
3 roll, i)Ds^t Utq, 21s, 

BeMmmelPenninck^B (Htb.) Prin- 
ciples of n«BUtf ; with au Essay on the 
T«inperaitierits, and Tlioiights on Pre- 
plan juid Gndili^ Atvliltsctur*. EiUt«d 
liy C. f . HAjfKis, With IS coloure^l 
Ulustr&tlotiB in Facsimile of OriEinol 
PesS^s by Mrs. SfliiinmelFcmiLuck, 
price l£<.Gd. 



ScMmmelFetumick'B (Htb,) Sa- 
cred Uaalngaon U&nimUtiOM <if<!iod 
to tlie Houlof Uan ; wilh Ttiou^hU on 
the Dvdtlni' of Womai], nml othbr fnb- 
JecEB,. Edited by C, C, n*s^icjj( ; with 
PrefatB by the Bbv, Dr, HiixxB. Post 
Bvo. Ifla.Od. 

Bt. L. Solimitz'a History of 
6r«eM, tnfiitily bated titwn DiisliopThirl- 
wall'a HLstoiT. FifHt Sdithn., with 
Kiiienow Suiiplemeiituy Chatitori an 
tliff Clvllitation, Rclii^loD, Litorature, 
ivnj Art? of the Andeiil Gh-ek*. Con- 
tritaied fey C. II. WiTSOW, U.A.TTJn. 
OoU. CiuTib, : also a lilap of Athens and 
1^ WoHjd^TUCB doal^ied by G. gcharfi 
jvn., F.S.A. lima. 1e. Gd. 

Seftffern (Dr.)— Projectils Wm- 

pons of War and Eiplcftive Comiioundl, 
By ,r. ScoPTEBir, II .ft. Loud. UA 
Sditiem. Poet 6*0. WoodcutB, 9». 6d. 

Seiuar. — Jonmal Icept in Turkey 

and lirvece in the Aatarnn of 1S&7 nnd 
the beBiiiiiine of IS58. Br NiBBiF W. 
SitMioa, Ewi. With i Ti3f and S 
Views. Post Rvo. lis. 



S«weU (MiM).— How EditioB of 
tTio Tales and Btories of Uie AutbOT of 
Amy Ma^eft, in 9 vol?, crown Svo. 
price £1. IOb. rfijtii ; or each work eom- 

f'Wjn Ui one voluai«, sopand«l7, at ftd* 
owi :— 

AMY HERBERT .....3b. Gd. 

GERTRUDE .3». 6d. 

ThE EARL'S DAUGIITER..2B. 6d. 
The EXPl*:RtENCE0fLirE..3i. 6J. 

CLEV'^E HALI..... ....3s, 6d. 

tVUllS, or ttie'Fwo Cousins Si. dd. 
KATHARINE ASHTON ....3s. 6d. 
MARGARF.T FERCIVAL . . B«. Od. 
LANETON PARSONAGE ..4«. Gd. 

AJ*a hjf thedHiJMf [y'Amy Herbert. 
FftBsing ThDiigh.ts on Seligios. 

A">rw EdiiiGn, Fep. Svo. 63. 

Fraola ; A Tale of £iigli»li 

Coniitrj Life. S vols. fcp. Svo. 129. 

History of the Early Glmfcli.: 

fVom the First Preaching at the Gosnal 

to the Council of Siixa. ISmo. 4s. Ed. 

SQlf-Examinattoa beft^ie Cqt^~ 

mution ! With Dsvotions and Pirec* 
tiOiililOf CohRrwatlon-Paj, 3£mo.la,ad. 

Beodingi for a Month prepara- 
tory to Confltmation : Cutntileil from 
thflWorknof Writera of tlie Enrly BiiJ 
of the £ n elish Chuith. Fiji. Svo. »b . 

Beading? for eveiy Day in Lent : 
Compiled from th» Writings of lii»ho|i 
Je^eky TjiTJJOK. Fcp- Sto. Ds. 



Bowdler'a Family 3hB,%BpeaTe: 

III which iiothiin: is addfd lo Oio tM- 
irliial Teit; but Hnjse words and ex- 
pri;$$luiis atv Omitted which cannot 
with propriety be read aloCLd. lUiU- 
tmted with 33 Wwidtnt VlgTiettBi, 
Librari/ Kdiiian^ in Ono volatOtiY 
tncdium Hvo, jiriec Sis, j Pocket Sdi^ 
fton, in ti Y0I9. fcp. Svo. i>i*iM &S, well t 
each Pfa^ separately, price Is. 

Sharp's Kew Eritieb Qazetteet, 
or To|Xnfrsi>hli'al UictiiJoaET of the 
SriUah UlAnds iuid uarrow SijStB ; Com- 
nrlsinfc ixmcUe DeB«rl[)tlona nf atnat 
01,000 l>la«M, Seats, KBtural Featnraa. 
and OWeeU of Mote, founded oti tita 
1ml »uthorlU«i. S tdJb. Bva. tS.. Ifls. 



Shee.^Iife of Six Martm Archer 



Shfie, Pr«!(M«nt of 15» Royal Acadamy, 
R,S., D.C.L, By hia San, Hi^IXtf 



F.B,i 



Ari^Heli SmiJ, Of the Middle TempW, 
Esq., Barrisler-jll-LuU'. 3 ToU. BVD. 

Short Wliist ; its Eise, FfogrtsB, 

Dad Laws: With ObFerratioii* to makB 
iiiij' ohe ft WliihL-rUver. ConUiInirih,' 
Kin tlie Laws of Fimiet. Cmshin, 
Eeurb', Criljbagfl. BaclffaTamon, By 
Hidnr A. Ifew mhian: with Pracepbs 
farTytoSi by Mrs. B. Fqj. 8vo. 3^. 

SimpbinBon. — Tie WaeHnf - 

tfiiis: n. Tftle of nil EliBlisli OciiuitiT 
Piirisli lu the Seventeenth CciitTirv. 
Uj- tlie Itcv. J. N, SlifpElMSOJf. VttSl 

Hi-o. HJa, 0(1, 

Slmpflon.'— Handbook (hf Dinhig; 

01, How to Dine, tlieucelii^lly, iiTiIId- 
wJlhhlonlly, and Iitstorkally evuisfdL'reii : 
Uiuied Fhl(?fly upiin tha PAvaiaCoffif dK 
aait of Brillot'E'aviu'lTi. Bj LnoyKUD 
Fklhcii Siupsoit, M.H.ri.L. Ftp. 
8to. 5s. 

Sir Eoger Da CorerlBy. From 

tlie Sjietlotrn', Willi Wntua siiij Illiia. 
tnitiaiiB. l>y W, ItEsaTf VViLta ; and 12 

T^TLEit, CTun-ii{!v-o. lib, Cd,; or £li. 
in tnorcMX-'o tiy Hitj. day, 

I^« Sketchei : Tbree Tales. B; 

tlie AutJionsot Amy Herbeft, The Old 
Han't iJome, and Utttekttotie, Fci>. 
Bf D, price IB. tkL 

Sleigh.— Perscnal Wrongs a&d 

Lpk<>I Iteinediea, T!y W, C^mfeei.1, 
bi.Miaii, qT lh« MiddtA Temvle, Etitt., 
Hurrlster-at-Law. Fcp. 8vo. it. Qd. 

SmBe'a Blemeoto af £lectn>- 

Matftiiurro'. Tliird EilKloii. revis&l; 
with Electrot\peB and num«TauB Wood- 
cuti. FutUvo. 10«. Gd. 

Bmith {G.)— History of Wefr 
lijmt Ifelliodliitii. ny Giio&aE Smith, 
F.A.S., Author of Siia'ml AnnaU, *t'. 
Vot, I, W**lfii o»t( Ah Timet; ToL. II. 
T4» aiiOdfe Agi of iftthaiUm. from 
IVUl K> IBIU, CixiwTi Bvo. IDs. dd. enclu 

Smith (J.) — The Voyage and 

Sliiiiwreck of St, Paitlf With Disner- 
tsLldUBOD Lhfl tii/43 und \V^ritili>0 of St, 
I.ulte, and tliu Sliip! uird Kavigikifon 
0/ tlio Anci-leiila. l)y JiHRS SuitK, 
F,Il.S, Wkli Ciiftrls, Views, wid 
WoodpuU. Crown avo. 81. ei 



The Wit and Wis dam of the 

Bev. Sydiiw Sinlili ; » Selection of tide 
nioBt toermirabie FoKaa^e^ jn his Writ- 
ings and ConTeraatiou.' lilnio. 7«. Sd. 

A Kemoir of th« EeT. Sydney 

Hmtth, Bylifs DaiiKliter, Lady Hoii- 
LiKB. Willi EL Seleftiiin from iila 
Letter!, edited bv Stia. AcsTis. iVfem 
:B«iftflH, a vols. 6VD. 28s. 

Tha Bev. Sydney Smith's Uis- 
ceUanenvis Works : JncludiiiK liis Cou- 
tribu lions to Tile Edintmrg'h IteYiew. 
Four Edllions: — 

1. A tiiftiAMT Editms [the JVidr^^, iii3 
vdU. flvu. ivUh Portrait, 3A», 

^. Ccmpifte in One YqIcHhx^ wtUi Vor- 
tr^LtAild Vi^sette. Square eruwn Bv^, 
£lil. clDth^^ arSOs. iiDDiid tq CJilf. 

3. Another Kew Euitioh, in a vol*. fEc, 

1. Ttifl Pcfjplc'i Edition, lb STf^lE.c'Cwn 
«vo. price 8t.i;|«|h. 

Tha Eev. Sydney Smith's £Ie- 

montary Sketclienof Sftiral I'ldlosophy, 
delivered at the Royal liintitulion in 
Uie Tcara ISfJi to 1800, F.|i. evo. Is. 

Snow. ^ Two Tears' Ctuise off 

Tieitd (lei Fucgo, tti« Falklatid Isinnds, 
Patafoiila, and in tlifl Itiver Piale : A 
Wmirative of Life in the Southern Sens. 
By W. PiiiSBfi Bjfow. Witli ClmrtB 
and UliiftTatloQ*. iS vulit, ticuti^vo. SiJ. 

Eohert Southey's Complete Foet- 
iual Works; Lontiunin^ull t)i« Author** 
\<sM[i Introtluctioiif and Kotett. Coui' 
pleie in One Vokuno, wiUi Purtndt and 
Vigiiette. UtdinmUrci.Sls. clotii; 4Bb. 
bound !n morDsco. Or in in vols. fiip. 
Bvc. witli PgrtriutandlS Vignettei, 3E«. 

Boathoyl Soator, complete in 
Oae Volume. Edited by the Uer. 
J, W. Wabibb, D.U. With PDrtrait, 
Vijniettt, Buat, and coloured Plata, 

Soutbey's Life of Wesley; EUid 
RiB& iiinl ProKTEss pf MetiiodiEm. 
Fourth EiliEliMi, edited liy Rev. U. C. 
±<D triUXT', M ,A . ii volj. croi^' 11 tjv 0. I2s. 

Spencer.^'Essays, Scisutiflc^ Po- 

lltlcal, and Spcruliitive. By HsKBSKT 
arK^cBB, AntiiDr of Sarhit Static*. 
lleprintcd chiefly from (iUAtterly B»- 
vlewi. Stci. 1^. clot)). 

Spencer. >- Tho Frlm:iplei of 
PejL'hoJogy. Br Hkkbkht Spiwcib, 
i.ni'aaj oi SoeiaS Sluiicr. Svo. lOa. 
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Spitta. — Lysa. Domestica : ChriB- 

tten Snti)^ (Of Dameitlc Edincation. 
TrAnaLotatl from the FiaUipyanitMiir-p 
ot C. J. P. Spitta, Bt Hicallku 
Mk8«iE, Flip, (ivo, wilt J'ortralt, 

Mr Ittmet SUrphan's EBsayi in 

complijtc in (lue vnlmnB; with BIij- 
TAjiliicitl Nolice af tLc* AnUiof bj 
1«3ct!r. 6T0.il*, 

Bir J. 8tep!ien's Lectures on tbe 

HiHtor? of Friiace. Tlilfd EOiUon, 2 
Tol». Bvg, Si*. 

8b)nGlieiige.>-TbeD«g in. Eealtli 

and Diseoffe; CaTriiirJj(iii.K lU* VftrioUB 
MtKlwi of rtienkliiK mid tiiing lijnn for 
HLiiiLLti(^t Ciftirski)^, ^Ij^fUtlu^, ikxi. j and 
tuclodins the I'oLnts or Characterutlce 
□rTcry Dogs. SjfSroiTKKiKeii. With 
about 70 Illustratioiie anffraved oa 

Wood. S^JUftTi CrUWTl Bn), 16», 

BI;tJnehenge''fl Work oa tLe Qrey- 
hoiind : Being n TteoUu {)ti the Art of 
Breedtng, I(«irin£. uid Trsinlng Grsy- 
houndi for PulJie Kwhuuh; pf" 
l>iAeiiacs miii Ti^atment : CohtJilTUil;^ 
ftast Rnlt« for tlia Manaeemcnt of 
OcFsnintr Meetirij, nnd for the Deci- 
sioa of nmries. W1t1i Prontispifon} aiid 

StOW^B Training Syitem, Horsl 

TreJnlng Scliool, and NoTmil Semi- 
nary for prepitrinu Schoolrnartert fmH, 
Gov^mpaseSt Elov'scilhEdltiloR; l^lntc^^ 
Aud WoqdGutHt Pofit ^vo, fla, Sd^ 

StiicUaad .—Lives of th.6 ftaeeni 

of EnRlwiJ. Jiy Acitbh STrinjK lawh. 
Her Uajfiat^, KmlicUliiltcii with Pof- 

tmitB of ivary Quetn, Hiirriiifpcl IVtjm 
ITia nwMt aittljsrti lie iwaroijs. CoiniiWtfl 
in S vols, poat Bvo. Tb, Gd. taeli, 

late on the Strength of lUate- 

TuljulBr Br!ili;oi, SVroustit Iron imd 
Cast Iron Beiims, Ic. Bto, is. Oil. 

Tenneat.— ^eyloa r An Aoeomit 

tf the Islmnil, Pliyrtflil, HiatflridJ, aod 
Topwrniililciil : with Cciiioui Notices 
of [til wntmra! HiBtiHT. Antkinittfla. and 
I'roildctioDB. IlluMtnited ny % Hapfl, 
17 Plan* nml Oiatta, swid Uii EriBrav* 
InuTB on Wood, Dy Sir J. Emphbq^ 
TkfUCBT, K.C.B,, LL.D„ Ae. F^th 
Edttioit. t toIb, £ro, prke SOs, 



BLehop Thirlwall's Hittoi? of 

OreeoD. Libnuy Edition : with Mapa, 
8 voUi. thvD. £3.— An Edition in B vc^b. 
ft!p, Svt). ^Itli Vignette Xltlea, Mi. 

Tbomson'B Seasons. Edited by 

BOLTOIT CqiLTirr, Esq, Plustratod 
with 77 flue Wood Ho^-a^ln^ fnim 
Dcaigiu liy Uemben atthp Etctilni; 
Onb. Squu^s cro<irn 8vo. Sta. cloth ; 
or as*, hoiuid: is morocco. 

The Bev. Br. Thoouoa't OntUne 

of the Ncccsaary Lawa orTI)0|ii;h|, : A 
Triiatiie on Pnra and AtipUftd. Logiti, 
BUk EdiUco. Piut SvQ. Aa. 6<1. 

ThomBon'B Tahles of Interest, 

nt TliTcc, l^Liur, Four-and^a-Hajr, nnd 
Five Lier Cent., fvom Ono l^nund to 
Ten TlitiLHand.anil from 1 to ua&lMf t, 
in a rEsrul^rmNtTeasiimortiagkbiuri; 
virith lutereat at all tlie ahove Hmim, 
ffotn Otie to lVdv« UonthA, and CWiin 
OibD to T«U FeATS. Al«o, nameniuj) 
other Tatilea o( Erohabge, I'ime, aui) 
UiscouiitB. i;fh Edition, rcviiKU Anil 
6t«ievl}-i«2d. IL^no. 3i. Sd. 

The Thumb Bible ; e;, Verb am 
Sempitenmm. })j J, Tatx,ob, Betn^ 
nn F.pltctne of tlie Old uid Nev ITiuta* 
mentis in F'Dullaii Y«i«(!t Rtfiirintcd 
l^um tli« F.HUtkifl cf ion. etuio. 1». (kl . 

Todd (Br.)— Tlie Cjfjiopsedia of 
Anntnmr and Pliyrtolp^. Xilitad bj 
noBBiT B. Todd, M.S., F.R.S,, ic. 
How ccmplsto in ft vein, 6ffo. ff. S,350, 
flith £,B53 Woodcuts, jM. fls, ctalh, 

Tooke, — Sistoiy of Prices, a^d 

of tbc State cf tbe Cirmlation, duiin;; 
tlic Nine Vfara frnm IMS to 1850 inclu- 
eliij. Ftn-ralnB Viil».,A\ (nid Yl. of 
TPCko"* /IWoiT/ o/ I*Jos«( wttli (taJI 
Indf iL til tlno wliok- work . uy Thoicab 
ToOKS, P.R.ii. and Wii.i,uji Nsw- 
UAJiCii. Svols. ito.SSf.Gd. 

Trevelyan (Sir C.) — Original 
P(4«ir» Ultutratiiijir tli« naslorj- of tbe 
Aiiplicution of \hs Rouian Alrjaalwt to 
tliB LaiiKitaKM uf ludin. Edited by 
AtOHlSB WlLLLiUS, H.A. 8vu. tSt. 

Tronope.^Th,e Warden, a Novel, 
Ej AirxHOHT TnQticjps. Nei»' and 
clieaiHT BdlUtia. CruimSro.SB.Oa. 

Trollope*E BaTeliegter Towen, 

a SLKjuel i<i TTI* Tl'ai'dffii. New anii 
oljeapar F^^ition, (i.^iiupl«t(> in One 
Velitme. Crown %\ o. St. 
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XbQ TrSiTeller'B Liliraiy: A Col^ 

lecticji of dTigitthl Wcrlt* wtll adapted for 

^iWsritf, Ihft LikfflHtM of MfeAnnti^r' /k- 
KiMtiDM, Ttmnf Mti'f Lilirtirits, Die 
flftroriai of Bfiipt^ vii auuiljij pTirptee*, 
Tbt Hps»t# rolnifl'* are ^Oisteal Tor SchCi^i 
Friui, IffMiiti ID I'Dima Pmiilt, nsid (pr 
Hsaenl kn9trucbit>n and ealrrt«l££A€lki ^ 
TbA SeriBi comprLHrfl fmirbrfln of iiie naxiit 
popilbu of Lard MjicBUUj^i JtHryi, and 
Ul AjMsrAci Ob I^ailimrtitirr Berorm. 
Thd ^|HTbD«nt or TrttTp]! ciTiitKhie timie 
aocDuat of ei^Ut «r U^^ }irlbi;L^4i ctiuctrlf n of 
Sumpc, AJ ^eU as trtt^t^h is Tonr ^LnuifCa 
of JlfrlM.in fonrsf Amerii:*, «iid id ttirec itf 
Arii, UilJiBIM PreiBiii'B ^(nl /oriflii'y 
IVHRd Ifti fTfrlJ it fnchidf d ', arid l giptlisral 
i£4Qiint ofthe Avstmiiitn Gfionitt, Ln lilc^~ 
ETbpIlT md tliftWiT^ will be found Lord UA' 
CKuJay^A ^Sog^phic^ S^rldhea of trdrren 
Jpirtijiff*, Cliw, Pift, Watpslt^ B«e<m, and 
oUlpn; bcsScErt >[einoin otlVtllinsitj^f Tu- 
mult, ^. Arafri, In.. ; m Eiur <41 tho Lifr 
md CcoJuK of rhuoiai J'xilcr, wiiJl Sclfo- 
ti[>iii fi«a bu Writingt, ll|' Mr. Hmrr 
Miigin 1 uiJ 1. hiftoTj of the Ltip^ Oim- 
frti^n, by Ur. CjtBig;, — Khtch is th* Ohly 
■ep:iraU Kconnt of OlU tTTOnrliMt cutii- 
rmga. Worti of rktlnndid notcunieTrlU^iii 
(he rl-jnorihc TlHTKLLER"! LJll»4»x; Int 

■wHw, »hith ii indite i Action (ounoedon 
ftct, hit beeii intlndxH, and bu t(*)l mi 
ulth nimiiibil bWrr-at by mimj vt Uif woilt- 
inff cIftPR-«B for wboG^ u^o it i^ ^lipAiiiaUj rc^ 
comidcsdt-d. rramai'i slary nf the Utiitis- 
^Amutt tl>o«h in form * work of fii^ti'in, 
■!**• a Itnklng Jilrtar* of an eniamli' 10 tlie i 
Siatur; af EUtrtiA- JlmoiLpfrb tfic works on ' 
Bcienc* ud Nmlnral Philmogih;, > RBDcril 
rioi^ of Ctt^tioK is embodiecl in llr. Iventi's 
natural Hittoru laf Vnati<M ,' ind in tii> 
I»4^><U^HJ of iVi/iii^J r«-taarLablp faiStl in 
lutuml tiinloTj iiir (idbiclsd. Ur. Wilaon 
ha» coiitfiljTittd & iicyinlar BrcOHOl of tte 
^frfrir frfrprfiTiA. In th» Tolnmai on thfi 
Ckut-J^rJiii, and on tbt Tib and citiifr 
MiAitir Tjjatrirta dF tVjrttunJf, la Ri^b 4^ 
x^fOUU gf tliB mincrti ixallh of Ea^uU, 
ijia I3%b4ta and na>iDTicranr itifi milWH, und 
the acBDOji «f U^^ mrronndin^ euuntrf* II 
onlT icmniii« tu add, tint amnivg th* Mla- 
<e[lancou* Works ure 1 S«lcc;tkin of llic TjMt 
Wrllinga of the lie*, f jdney SmiLhi iotd 

«iunt of ikfeiriuuHuni, b^ tlw Ucr. W. 4. 
Caajban; an ciprtiition of Smltraif an- 
na^rmrrit nnd miimAnaficmcnl tj Mr, Htr- 
tcrt SheacFT : m at-eounl at Un Uri^jin aad 
1>nclire of I'rinCitie, ty W>- Sliirk. ; and on 
■ccDUIvt of iflrMftrM, by Mi, M'tJuli-oolj-^-Tci 
lie had, in n>mpltltJSrlttritI^.»% (5. 5a. pfr 
UrijlMJUad in cloUi and letLcfiid. 

ES^ The TtnttTJer't litirarj/ may also 
b* llftil AS orijrinallj- Sasued In 1(« I'lrts. 
li. eftdi, fcnnbur wi vdIb. ia. Ed. cacii j or 
any SF(i!»T!it5 P»rlB or vDlumca. 



Shaion Xnmer's Histor; of the 

AjiHlo-i?RSf>iiB, fr^in tli&Karlieat Periosl 
to rt]^ K^^niiaH Utmsiue&t. Ji Tulji. ^fSt. 

Dr. Tarton'a Manual of tte IiBiid 

ftnd PreBli-VV*,1<!f SlicUi of Braat 
Britain ! With FignTM of each of tJiS 
kimlB. KciT Edltliiti, wllji Additicinfl 
Ijy Ur. J. E, Gbay, F. R,8, Crown aTO, 
vriUi 12 colDlurcil I'lateji, 15b. 

Twisden. <— Elementary Ei- 

nraples in Praetioal Mocliaiiica, (som- 
iirisiiipr eopioua E3ciil»nn,tior.B and 
Fraol^ of ran Ftwiliiniental I'rapoii- 
(ioiiB, UytTieEOT.JiinirP.TwiSDZH, 
ALA., Prufcsaor of UmtbenmliCB in Uia 
SU)£ CoUega. Crotra Std. l£a. 

Dr. TJre'B Dictionary of Arts, 

HtuiufactuTc?, iHlil Minui i €ontiiinkig 
ackiir EiiHi'SitiLin of llieir PriJii-lljlBa 
nnd Piwctfe!. New Edilton, cliiefly 
n;«TiU;;n a.nd_gr«»nj' eiilflru;ca j with 
nfpuly iWW Wooflcuts. Editita by 
Itoin-.HT HrnT, F.R.S., F.B.S., Keeper 
of Miisilig llworila. A vols, Bvo. i' k 

Wa-lford. — 'Tbe Mandyliaok of 

Ike Civil So-vicc. Py UnwiSB Wal- 

vaKD, U.A.., l*te Btfliobr n( ITaJtiol 

College. Oiftjrd. Ftrp, Bvo. la. Oii. 

" tJ ERE i« tbc Terr iKiok wbiilii upLiinta ta 

ll aovBrnmcnt tittkiliuiiB «rv in K^uirJt of, 

\\ eiplalnt llis-wbo'lo ajal^tn tMun principba 

to liclallB. Out cbjrctlw lo ilmdj bt Uiat it 

UniU to open foj^ liiO CBsdiflltC » roid. ralber 

tMiIOJBl."' ATUOifH. 

Wartorton. — Hunting SongB 

[ind JJlucclUnuolia Verse*, llj K. K. 

KitTiiioS ^^'iH'iiLinjfl. SeeoniiSfli- 
tUtn. Ffi'.Bvo. is. 



Wateitoa'a EiBaya on Haturfil 
Hifitorr, e)d<5tly Ornithology ! Willi 
Autoliioarapliy oflLe Autliur, TheeB 
iiiittlUB; withPiirlroilaiSdiaVlBiielUB. 

3 Wla. fcp. 8«"Cf, liriti; Ifia. 

Webb. ^ Celestial Objects for 

T. W. WiEn, W.A., P.HA.ii. With 
Uai> at Ihe Hoon, nlid Woodenls. 

Iflmo. 7a. 

W0bflter and Parkes's Encyclo- 

lis><tiu of TJom^stio Ei.tniQinj'; com- 
iirisiaK Biidb Mibjfcta as ale inoit ini- 
mediutdj coujiw-ted Willi HolMd- 
VLtjliia : TIE, Ttie CiinBtnifitiisn oiJJo- 
meiticEdinwB.witlitliijMMlesiifWiwiii- 
ihg, V«liUlating, and ItiKhtlriK thBia— 
A 3e«crliJtiDii & Uw Turlfiiu AxUcIm of 
, Funutare, with Iho Niituro of tliclr 
Wat«riii)i.~DMtiei of^SefViiiiu-A.c. 
With nearly l.flOO WL«(ioul*. H¥<3.5tl>i. 
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"^j^Qltt. ^Two Honthe in th« 

HiBWan'l*! Oi^-artlo, uiril i^kve. ny 
ChablSs HH niJlB W»!ii, Itarrlptei- 
ftt-ljaw. With i JlUistriititina in 
ClironiQ-lllliocrtiphy ami 1 Wooilditji 
Jhinti Skflttlvfi by Mr. Gboegb lltK- 
ir^KD iiniJ the Author. Post 6vd, 1^, 8tl. 

WaM's Pyreneei, West and 

EiBt. WJlh " llli!5lratii)riii In Oiromo- 
iylni.,-raiiliy. I'oat SfO. iSs.tkl. 

Weld's Tftcatioa Tour in the 
Unite^a Statea ind Cftitaila.. IDs. fld- 

Wold** VaoatiaM m Ireland. 
Post bto, ite. ca. 

Dr, Charles Wesfa LMtnrea on 

the Dlieueaof Tiilj*iw sml Cbildhnod. 
Fourth Edilion, oa.rel'iiU)' revilA'd 
ilirotl^h&uL ; wit1iniiirL^[t>uA]uj4tlt!oDAL 
Costs; unA a, copiaUn Entixk. Svo, Hi. 

Dr. Charles West an Nntsing 

IflKM Children : Containlrg Dirccllom 
frhlch may bs Tound af Jtarvica ta nil 
*iht) llnve tli« Ctiurgv of the Vavmif. 
Second Edition. Ftp. Bvo. U, M, 

White and Biddle.^A Latin- 

Englkli Tllelioiia™. By thfl Rat. .1. T. 
Wuits, M.A ,. of Conma airhli Col- 
lege, OxTnrd; and me Rev. J, K, 
Ri]>i>LE, M.A., of St. Edmund Hall, 
Oifisrd, Founoeil on. Hie larpjpr Pic- 
tiotiarj' of FranEd, reTlBifi by hlmadlf. 
Bof dI 8tp. [t^earij/ rtatts. 

Whiteside. — Italj in the Nine- 
teenth CenUiry. By tliu Elglit Hon. 
JjiMia WiHTSHiDii, M, P.J r.L. D. 
Third Edition, abiiugeil ami nrrtsed ; 
with n new Piftice, Post Rto, Us. 6d. 

Wilkins. — Political Ballads of 

the gcvcnteentlL v,i\<\. ElKlit<«iit1> Cen- 
tnrln, anaotauil. By w. Wj^lhsh 
WlLKUtB. 2 vols. iwat. gvo. 

WiUich'a Popnilar Tablu tat 
Mwrtainini: Hie V^akie of Lir^tnold, 
Ltaaelmld. and Cbiiir<?li PropoTtyj Ite- 
■ewal Fines, Sui. With tmrncrouB nd- 
■Utional Talitos— Clkomlnil, Anlriinooii- 
Hta TrtKcmoiDeliTtcnU Conininn und 
Hyperbolic Loifulthuiis ; Conitiuiti, 
Squiufe*, Cubw, Rootn, KeclpnvnlB, 
Jto, FoHrtti Edition, Pc«8to. lOa, 



Willi, ^" The Eagle's Heat" in 

the Valley of Kirt : a S[inun«r Hotd« 
nmnni; llit All* ; ToEetber with •oirle 
Eicui'sioiia JunivnK lti« <7rent Glsdais. 
By Alvked Wills, of the Middle 
Temple, 1i:»H|.BarrlBter-iit-L&w, Second 
Edition. wUh S llMrm and Ji. Uluatn. 
tions. Post Bto. ISi, m. 

Wilaot.'^Iiord Brougham* b Law 

Reftnnsi or, an An;tlytic»l Rpview 
o( Lord Bronirhikni'ii Acta and ]}ill« 
from 1811 tn ll!# Present Tuiwv By 
SirJpii?? E, FAnni,KT-Wn.icoT. Bart,, 
Het'Drdor or Wjirwitt, Fcp. 8vo. It.ai, 

Wilmot's Abridgment of Slaok- 
ationc's toiniti«TlEnrie« on the Laws of 
I^hkIhtwI, in a Borlr-s of Letters IVoma 
Fatlicr to his Dauglitdr. Vitaa. Os. Od. 

Wilson's Bryologia. Britanniis ; 

Cfintainir^ the Afoasiu of nreAt Britain 
and Iruland ayiteinalicaily arruiEed 
and dcarribed iiccording to the Method 
of BriicJt and ScMmp^ ; with 61 tllui- 
trallve- Plates. Being a Nei?- Edition, 
enlarjfDd and ftlteri'd, of the Vnwrite- 
aif BtitaiiHita of Meiwrs. Hoakar and 
Taylor. Bvo. its. ; or, wlUi tb« Flatw 
coloured, prlte £4. la, 

Yonge's New EncliBli-OreBk 

Leiimn: CoiitalnfTii; ell %iie Gnwk 
Word* n»ed bv Writtra of Rood «utho- 
rily. Sttoxd Editfon, Post <ltO. Sl9. 

Tonga' Ji Hew Latin Oradas r 

Contaliiliiif TiViry Word B»ed by tli9 
Po«tB otxacul authority. Korthe lue of 
EtBii, WcBtrninater, Winchester, Har- 
row, and Rught ikhcotB: Kiu!?'* Col- 
lege, Lonrlon; and MRrlborouKb Col- 
logs, Sixth MdittaH. Put Era. 9l.; 
or, witti Aees^tivLot^dilieli, 12s. 

Yonatt's Wort oa the Horse ; 

With a Trthfltise on Draught. Nsw 
EJltlnii, TfvisBil au.l «iil4rKed I'J E. N. 
aAnaTxi, M.R.CS.. C.V.S, Wltlmo- 
niE'rous WootlcUt Illustriitiani, chlorty 
i*om fleaiiniB by W. Har»cj. tSTo. 
pn™ lOe. M. oloth. 

Tonatt,— The Dog. By William 
-f Otutt. A New EiUUon ! with nunw- 

roui Engtavliigii, from Defiffns by W. 

Harrey, difo. fSm. 

Znnipfa GraminaT oi the latin 

LaiLiiriiiii;<(. Traniiliiti^l unil adapt{;<1 for 
llie iiBt aT Eii^Ilab :^tudinit» by Dr, L. 
SOHHIIZ, F.ft.H.lL.i With numonnu 
Addition* and Ccrrwitioni by the Aq- 
ihor and TroiiiLatDr, Bto, 14b. 
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